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CHAPTER  L 


M  A  youth  rode  forth  from  his  childhood's  home. 
Throng  the  crowded  paths  of  the  world  to  roam, 
Mad  the  green  leaves  whispered  m  he  psswri, 
Wherefore  thou  dreamer,  away  so  fast  ? 
Knowest  thou  with  what  thou  art ; 
Long  would*  thou  linger  in.  doubt  and  fe 


u  Well  done  P  said  the  world,  throwing  down 
the  Morning  Post, ((  we  go  on  fasti — another 
fairest  d&ratante  of  the  season  about  to  dazzle 
oureyes— another  Vaseall  about  to  be  presented  1° 
"  Yes,"  exclaimed  a  ehaperone  with  an  air  ot 

VOL.  I.  B 
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disgust,  "  another  beautiful  bait  for  golden 
gudgeons — 1  never  heard  such  bad  taste  in  my 
life,  as  this  instance  of  folly.  Mrs.  Vaaaall 
heralding  her  daughters  into  society  in  this 
style — actually  a  whole  paragraph  about  the 
beautiful  Miss  Emma  Vassal),  whom  her  sister 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Amyott  is  to  present. 

The  chaperone  should  have  looked  into  the 
guiet  drawing-room  of  a  cottage  about  forty 
miles  from  London,  high  on  the  hilly  border  of 
Surrey.     She  would  there  have  seen  the  sensa- 
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of  the  General  Vassall,  whose  sudden  and 
awful  death,  was  still  fresh  in  the  world's 
retentive  memory,  although  it  was  now  some 
years  since  the  event  had  occurred. 

General  Vassall,  in  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity, 
had  destroyed  himself.  The  reported  failure  of 
a  house  in  which  he  had  embarked  the  whole  of 
his  fortune,  caused  the  direful  catastrophe,  and 
though  the  public  papers  only  recorded  his 
death  as  u  sudden,'9  the  facts  were  very  gen- 
erally known.  From  that  hour  Mrs.  Vassall 
retired  completely  from  the  world.  She  had 
two  sons,  and  four  daughters,  then  almost 
children.  When  the  girls  advanced  in  life,  she 
had  not  introduced  them  into  society  herself. 
Two  had  been  chaperoned  by  their  aunt,  Mrs. 
Nugent,  and  were  married — the  third,  Helen, 
owing  to  an  accident  in  childhood,  was  debarred 
from  all  the  amusements  of  her  age,  and  never 
wished  to  leave  her  mother's  side — but  the 
fourth,  the  high-spirited  one,  the  beauty  of  the 
b  3 
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family,  the  indulged  and  spoilt  idol'  of  the1 
house,  she  panted  to  join  the  circles  bo  tempt' 
ingly  described-  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Arayott, 
and  pined  even  in  the  free  air  of  the  Surrey 
downs.  She  could  not  enter  into  her  mother's 
reeling  of  distress,  when  she  read  the  obnoxious 
paragraph.  She  could  not  see  what  harm  it 
was  tb-  d  o.  ■ 

"  Sooner  or  later,  if  I  am  to  spend  tbi» 
season  with  Fanny,  as  you  promised  me,  mama, 
people  must  find  out  that    another  of  us    is- 
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It  in  yourself  !w  retorted  Emma,  whose  spirit 
was  already  rising,  and  who  fancied  herself 
•aggrieved  by  the  emotion  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Vasaall  on  this  occasion. 

"  Worse,"  murmured  the  widow,  closing  her 
«yes  to  prevent  the  tears  /ailing  from  them, 
"  had  I  been  capable  of  such  an  act,  I  should 
have  been  a  mere  callous,  and  consequently  a 
happier  woman — no  one,  no  not  even  an  enemy, 
would  suspect  me  of  it  I  and  friends  know  as 
well  as  I  do  myself,  that  it  would  be  death  to 
me,  were  any  of  my  children  to  make  them- 
selves either  notorious  or  conspicuous  in  the 
world,  particularly  under  the  name  of  Yassall." 

The  two  elder  daughters  were  Elizabeth, 
Mrs.  Chetwood,  and  Fanny,  Mre.  Amyott. 
Neither  of  them  had  made  themselves  either 
notorious  or  conspicuous,  but  Emma,  the 
debutante,  scorned  all  control,  and  rebelled 
against  every  law ;  therefore  her  education  had 
been  "line  upon  line,"  and  Cf  precept   upon 
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precept,"  in  order  to  train  her  if  possible  in  the 
way  which  she  should  go. 

Before  we  proceed  any  further  in  our  story, 
it  is  our  duty  to  prepare  our  readers  for  a 
shock.  Our  heroine,  unlike  all  those  who  have 
preceded  her,  is  no  faultless  monster,  but  full 
of  imperfections.  She  had  redeeming  points, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  for  she  was  a 
very  beautiful  girl,  but  she  carried  within  her 
fair  bosom,  a  spirit  intractable,  a  temper  un- 
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tnind  enfeebled  by  sorrow,  had  no  energy  re- 
maining for  exertion :  her  only  solace,  her  sole 
occupation  seemed  to  be  lavishing  tenderness, 
morbid  from  its  intenseness,  upon  this  beautiful 
girl,  who  had  ever  been  her  father  s  idol.  All 
seemed  to  join  with  the  poor  mother  in  assist- 
ing in  this  task  of  ruining  the  little  Emma — 
brothers,  sisters,  servants,  all  succumbed  at 
once,  to  every  want  and  wish  of  the  imperious 
little  beauty. 

Even  the  governesses,  who  were  at  last  called 
in,  to  endeavour  to  qualify  in  a  degree,  the 
indulgence,  which  (at  length)  those  who  loved 
her  best,  were  forced  to  acknowledge,  was  too 
excessive,  and  had  engendered  pernicious  con- 
sequences ;  even  those  hired  ministers  of  con- 
trol were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  and  either 
gave  up  the  situation  in  conscientious  despair, 
or  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet,  fell  into  the 
general  habit  of  the  house,  and  ended  by  going 
hand  in  hand  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  in 
overlooking  the  faults  of  poor  Emma.  * 
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Oh  I  parents,  could  we  but  make  this  story 
•  practical  lesson  to  some  of  yon,  then  would 
oar  efforts  indeed  be  redeemed  from  the  cen- 
sure ever  resting  upon  the  despised  name  of 
novel.  In  these  days  of  refinement,  bodily 
chastisement  is  quite  gone  out  of  fashion ; 
therefore  if  is  almost  useless  to  quote  that 
wholesome  maxim  of  Solomon's — "  Spare  the 
rod,  and  spoil  the  child:"  but  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  all  soft-hearted  fathers  and 
mothers,  never  to  allow  tenderness,  or  what  is 
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growing  the  momentary  effeote  of  such  cor- 
rection, and  follow  the  effects  into  after  life : 
and  go  into  the  mansion  of  the  wealthy,  the 
great,  and  yon  will  find  little  change,  save  in 
the  gloss,  which  refinement  can  cast  even  over 
human  frailty.  Your  task  of  forming  the 
characters  of  your  children,  must  begin  in  the 
nursery,  and  it  is  only  to  be  performed  by 
early  implanting  the  most  decided  habits  of 
obedience  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  beings, 
an  obedience  founded  in  love,  and  regulated 
by  filial  fear,  and  consistent  with  the  best  and 
tenderest  affection. 

But,  gentle  reader,  we  crave  your  pardon 
for  this  grave  digression,  and  to  proceed  with 
our  tale. 

Mrs.  Chet wood,  the  eldest  sister,  was  an  old 
young  woman,  and  she  had  married  a  young 
old  man. 

Mr.  Chetwood  was  a  rich  banker,  and  she 
was  exactly  the  person  he  wished,  as  a  digni- 
fied head  to  his  establishment.     Whilst  he  at 
b  5 
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sixty  flirted  about  amongst  the  prettiest  women 
of  his  acquaintance,  in  his  gay  waistcoats,  and 
studs,  and  pins,  Elizabeth,  at  thirty,  sat 
calmly  in  her  dark  velvets  amongst  the  matrons 
of  her  choosing.  Not  so  Fanny  Amyott — 
foil  of  life  and  fall  of  fan,  pretty,  and  fasci- 
nating— she  charmed  the  gay  son  of  a  viscount, 
with  a  pension  from  government  to  support 
bis  title,  and  danced  into  the  peerage,  with 
every  one  exclaiming  at  the  madness  of  both 
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allowing  a  link  boy  to  hold  it>  or  even  to 
walk  home,  so  he  never  eared  for  a  groom. 
Mrs.  Amyott  had  her  own  hones  from  the 
moment  she  entered  London,  to  the  moment 
she  left  it  for  Lord  Amyott's  country  seat, 
therefore  the  world  had  no  reason  to  my  the 
had  them  not  all  the  year  round ;  and  thus  the 
Amyott's  were  as  merry  and  happy  a  couple 
as  ever  asked  a  young  sister  to  join  them  in 
their  gaiety.  It  was  under  Fanny  Amyott's 
auspices  that  Emma  Vasaall  hoped  to  be  in- 
troduced. 

Both  the  married  sisters  came  forward  when 
she  had  completed  her  seventeenth'  year,  and 
offered  to  be  her  chaperone,  but  Emma  leant 
towards  her  sister  Fanny.  Elizabeth  was  so 
grave  and  severe  in  her  notions,  so  sedate,  and 
so  proper,  that  Emma  and  she  were  eternally 
quarrelling  or  disputing. 

Mrs.  Chetwood  had  not  lent  her  aid  as 
effectually  as  the  rest  of  the  family,  in  spoiling 
her  young  sister.      She  had  been  married  some 
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years,  tnd  her  removal  from  home  had  thus 
prevented  her  from  uniting  in  the  tender  sin  ; 
she  was  moreover  of  a  character  less  subject 
to  human  weakness  than  the  rest  of  her  family. 
She  alone  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the 
head-strong  girl.  At  the  present  moment  too, 
they  were  anything  but  cordial ;  for  Mrs. 
Chetwood  had  opposed,  by  every  argument  in 
her  power,  her  young  and  most  beautiful  sis- 
ter's introduction  by  Mrs.  Amyott,  and  Emma 
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even  of  you,"  was  Mrs.  Cbetwood's  interrup- 
tion, u  if  my  husband  and  I  have  any  motive 
at  all  in  wishing  you  to  spend  a  few  months 
with    us,  it   was   simply    that  of  doing   you 
good." 

"  Thank  you  humbly,"  said  Emma,  "  but 
I  had  enough  of  the  school-room,  and  prefer 
enjoying  myself  whilst  it  is  in  my  power.  I 
shall  go  to  Fanny  this  year." 

"  And  imbibe  such  a  love  of  dissipation, 
that  everything  after  her  house,  will  seem  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable." 

u  After  her  house  I  shall  come  to  you,  if  you 
like,"  retorted  Emma,  with  a  sly  smile,  and  a 
sparkle  in  her  bright,  dark  eyes,  which  told  of 
the  mischievous  spirit  within,  "but  my  first 
season  must  be  with  Fanny.  I  like  -Charles 
Amyott  too,  and  I  like  dancing,  and  I  shall 
dance  to  my  heart's  content :  you  know  you 
never  have  balls,  and  I  hate  great  dinners, 
and—" 


*, 
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"  Emma,  Emma,"  said  Mrs.  Vaasall  mildly, 
"  you  are  going  on  a  little  too  fast — that  ia 
not  the  way  to  apeak  to  your  elder  sister." 

But  Emma  Vaasall  was  indeed  a  wayward, 
passionate,  and  indulged  child,  as  we  have 
before  said.  She  had  been  spoilt  by  the  nurses 
for  her  beauty,  and  by  her  governesses — not 
only  to  save  trouble,  but  for  a  certain  fascina- 
tion of  manner,  which  the  little  lady  knew 
well,  how  to  make  use  of  to  her  advantage. 
The  si-try    Lli;--..;i..-i  :i    liulv    \\:\i    the   unlv 
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of  words — nothing  put  her  into  such  a  passion 
is  one  of  Elisabeth's  calm  looks,  and  measured 
speeches. 

Often  and  often  was  Emma  dismissed  the 
drawing  room,  for  her  grand  fault,  her  want  of 
respect  towards  her  elders,  and  then,  in  the 
oourse  of  a  few  minutes,  Helen  would  slip  out 
of  the  room  after  her,  and  soothe  the  agitated 
spirit,  and  bring  her  round  agsin.  No  wonder 
the  child  was  spoilt,  and  no  wonder  the  girl 
was  unruly. 

"  At  all  events,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Mrs. 
Chetwood,  when  she  took  her  leave,  after  stay- 
ing a  few  days  at  the  High-down  House,  as 
was  her  annual  custom,  "  never  fear  for  Emma, 
as  long  as  I  am  in  town,  I  shall  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  her  to  see  if—" 

"  To  see  if  you  can't  meddle,  and  make 
mountains  out  of  my  mole  hills,"  interrupted 
Emma  herself,  who  had  entered  unobservedr 
"  thank  you,  Elizabeth,  but  we  shall  not  be  m 
your  set  r 
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This  was  a  sharp  touch — Emma  had  little 
idea  how  much  of  bitterness,  was  contained  in 
that  conventional  phrase,  the  meaning  of  which 
she  did  not  rightly  know,  and  the  sound  of 
which  she  had  caught,  like  a  parrot,  from  her 
sister  Fanny — Mrs.  Chetwood  on  the -contrary, 
felt  stung  by  its  application,  and  incensed  at 
the  impertinence  which  prompted  it 

Had  Fanny  Amyott  been  in  the  room  the 
e  would  have  been  different — her  uncontrol- 
ablc  bursts  of  laughter  at  syieechc?  of  the  It . 
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aster's  future  career  in  the  world,  full  of  ex- 
citement, even  to  the  calm,  and  callous,  and 
dreaded  their  effect,  on  a  creature  of  such  way- 
ward impulses. 

*'  And  if  Emma  and  her  governesses  teazed 
and  tormented  you,"  she  would  say  to  her 
mother,  "  what  will  become  of  you  when  it 
comes  to  Emma  and  her  lovers?" 

On  a  bright  May  morning,  Mr.  Amyofct 
came  down  from  Town,  to  be  his  sister's  escort 
back,  and  all  the  evening  he  had  to  hear  Mrs. 
YassalTs  plaintive,  querulous  misgivings  on 
parting  with  her  child.  He  tried  to  laugh  off 
her  fears,  and  promised  to  remember  her  in- 
junctions, and  he  did  his  best  not  to  show  how 
bored  he  was. 

Mrs.  Va88all  had  always  looked  upon  him  as 
a  son,  and  treated  him  almost  as  a  boy,  there- 
fore she  made  no  scruple  of  saying  exactly 
what  first  entered  her  head.  Her  great  and 
predominant  fear  appeared  to  be,  that  Fanny  in 
her  gay  thoughtlessness,  would  draw  the  eyes 
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of  all  the  circle  in"  which  she  moved,  upon  the 
new  Miss  Vassall. 

"  Save  Emma  from  that,"  was  her  entreaty, 
**  I  know  that  people  will  question  the  right  of 
a  daughter  of  mine,  entering  the  world,  unless 
quietly  and  unostentatiously,  so  save  me  from 
unkind  remarks.  The  world  will  not  spare  us, 
Charles,  if  we  provoke  its  attention.  You 
have  taken  from  Fanny  the  name  which  will 
always  carry  a  dreadful  memory  with  it — but 
Emma — " 
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therefore  all  the  more  poignant.  To  her  sisters, 
the  calamity  of  their  unhappy  parent's  death, 
appeared  in  the  sole  light  of  a  bitter  misfortune, 
but  to  her  it  began  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
stigma. 

Then  again  there  was  another  torturing  sub- 
ject often  discussed  in  her  presence,  under 
which  her  proud  and  reckless  spirit  writhed, 
and  that  was  their  poverty !  Poverty  was  the 
nightmare  of  her  bright  dreams  of  the  future. 
Young  as  she  was,  she  had  heard  the  "  Aunt 
Nugent,"  whose  opinion,  Mrs.  Vassall  held  in 
such  high  estimation,  speak  of  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  "  girls  without  money" 
laboured.  As  yet,  she  knew  not  the  full  power 
of  her  beauty — she  little  thought  it  would  bring 
her  into  the  same  atmosphere  of  worship,  which 
"  the  girls  with  money"  breathed. 
"  Oh,  Helen,  if  we  were  but  rich  !" 
"  But  we  have  an  ample  sufficiency,  Emma." 
"Ah,   but   not  wealth  !     Oh,    for    riches, 
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Helen!  hod  I  only  riches,  how  differently, 
how  scornfully  I  should  look  npon  the  world." 

"  For  shame,  Emma  1  if  these  are  your  ideas, 
marry  a  man  like  Mr.  Chet  wood  P 

An  expression  of  comtempt  burst  from  the 
fraud  lip,  and  a  curl  of  disgust  lingered  there, 
4ill  the  bitterness  of  the  moment  faded,  and 
.passed  away,  and  then  the  very  subject  was 
■fogotten,  in  the  excitement  of  preparation  for 
ier  visit  to  London. 
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CHAPTER  It 


*  Thy  check  too  swiftly  fashes,  o'er  thine  eye* 
The  light  and  shadows  come  and  go  too  fast, 
Thy  tears  gosh  forth  too  soon,  and  in  thy  voice 
Axe  sounds  of  tenderness,  too  passionate 
For  peace  on  earth." 


Mas.  Axyott  was  delighted  to  have  her  young 
lister,  both  as  a  companion  and  a  guest.  She 
was  charmed  with  the  natural  nonchalance  of 
her  manner  in  society,  and  charmed  with  the 
beauty  which  could  be  so  heightened  by  a  ball 
dress.  There  was  something  in  her  style  too, 
which  was  new,  and  consequently  attractive — 
the  fresh  round  cheek  did  not  carry  with  it  a 
history  of  sleepless  nights,  or  wakeful  vigils — 
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it  was  the  clear  transparence  of  a  beautiful 
complexion.  The  slight,  thin,  aquiline  nose, 
and  the  quick,  dark,  restless  eye,  were  both 
beautiful  too,  but  the  expression  of  Emma 
VaseaU's  face,  was  in  her  mouth  with  its  bright, 
deeply  colored  lips: — 

"  Lips  carved  to  sternness,  but  with  Ulgiei  prest, 
In  dimplea  faint  to  eloquence  end  rest." 

So  Mrs.  Amyott  was  disposed  to  be  the  hap- 
piest of  the  happy,  when  her  husband  deposited 
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it  signify — Mr.  Chetwood  and  Elizabeth  will 
give  great  dinners  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
despite  oar  weighty  disapproval — but  for  my 
part,  I  like  the  style  of  people  that  come  to 
one's  evening  parties  best— more  life  about 
them — grapes  are  sour  perhaps — Eh,  Emma  ?" 

Emma  smiled — everything  was  so  new  to 
her,  that  she  was  half  bewildered,  and  the 
careless  rattle  of  the  merry  sister's  voice 
did  not  lessen  the  confusion  of  her  ideas. 

"  Then  have  yon  an  evening  party  to-night  ?w 
she  asked,  as  she  glanced  at  the  toilet  prepared 
for  her,  and  saw  that  it  was  evidently  more 
elaborate  than  any  intended  for  a  mere 
family  trio. 

"  No — to-day  for  a  wonder,  we  have  some 
people  to  dinner — friends  of  my  husband,  and 
favorites  of  mine,  people  that  I  must  beg 
you  to  like,  Emma.  First  comes  Mr.  Gore, 
an  eligible — n 

Mrs.  Amyott  suddenly  stopped  and  coughed ; 
she  had  forgotten  to  whom  she  was  speaking, 
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and  took  up  her  sentence  again,  revised  and" 
corrected. 

"  By  that  I  mean  that  be  is  high  horn,  and 
a  delightful  person  ;  then  there  is  Sir  William 
Crewe,  a  great  favorite  of  mine,  and  a  par- 
liamentary friend  of  Charles.  I  am  not  aura 
you  will  like  him,  he  gives  himself  great  airs, 
but  most  young  baronets  do  that,  and  he  is 
immensely  well  off  too,  and  has  just  come  into 
his  title — it  is  all  new  to  him  together,  and 
die  novelty  is    not  worn  off,  but  it  will  be 
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u  Wait  till  you  see  him P  cried  Mrs.  Amyott 
merrily,  u  but  remember  I  warn  you,  he  is 
neither  rich,  nor  highborn,  nor  an  acquisition, 
nor  any  thing,  but  a  soldier— -only  I  cry  mercy 
for  him  because  I  happen  to  have  such  a  regard 
for  him." 

Emma  Vassall  was  delighted  with  her  life  at 
the  Amyott's — it  was  all  sunshine  at  home  and 
abroad,  from  Charles  Amyott's  sunny  face 
hurrying  in  and  out  of  the  house,  down  to  the 
very  lap-dog  which  frisked  about  the  rooms. 
No  one  bad  so  many  opera  boxes  offered  con- 
stantly for  her  use  as  Fanny  Amyott,  now  that 
she  was  introducing  a  young  sister,  and  balls 
without  number  were  on  the  tapis,  where  the 
beautiful  Miss  Vassall  was  expected.  A  few 
days  after  her  arrival  in  town,  Mrs.  Nugent, 
the  dowager  aunt,  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
first  two  Misses  Vassall  upon  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  world,  gave  notice  that  she  was 
coming  to  see  the  third. 

"Ergo  to  look  at  you,  Emma,"  said  Mr. 

vol.  i.  c 
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Amyott  as  they  lingered  over  a  late  breakfast, 
"  so  be  on  your  guard." 

Emma  questioned  him  for  the  reason. 

"  Because  she  is  an  animated  statue  of  deco- 
rum, and  yet  the  veriest  old  matchmaker,  aud 
manocuvrer  that  ever  breathed.  Aek  Fanny 
if  she  is  not." 

"  Do  not  appeal  to  me,  for  gratitude  keeps 
me  silent,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amyott,  "  I  never 
abuse  a  person  if  once  they  have  been  kind  to 
me ;  that  is  my  creed,  and  many  and  many  a 
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"  Mrs.  Nugent  says  Miss  Vassall  is  the  belle 
of  the  room,  point  her  out" 

She  was  elated  when  for  the  first  time  her 
own  praises  filled  her  ear,  and  her  heart  beat 
proudly — she  had  been  dancing  with  Mr.  Gore, 
and  was  standing  in  a  dense  crowd  near  the 
door,  when  suddenly  other  sentences  from  other 
lips  were  breathed,  and  the  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion of  the  moment  were  quenehed. 

44  Did  you  say  a  Miss  Vassall?" 

4<  Yes — a  sister  of  Mrs.  Amyott — a  daughter 
you  know  of  poor  Vassal],  who — " 

The  voices  were  abruptly  lowered,  and  the 
words  died  away,  but  a  chill  struck  through 
Emma's  heart,  for  well  she  knew  how  that 
sentence  would  be  filled  up !  the  answer  was 
quite  enough — the  voice  of  the  first  speaker 
exclaimed: — "  Bless  my  soul!  knew  him  per- 
fectly !  is  it  really  ?  did  not  know  there  were  so 
many  daughters,  poor  things !  and  where  is  the 
widow  gone  ?" 

And  this  was  Emma  VassalTs  first  ball — her 
c  3 
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first  appearance ;  yet  enough  had  been  said  in 
those  few  short  hours,  to  discourage  and  distress 
even  a  callous  character— much  more  the  sensi- 
tive girl,  whose  experience  in  the  world,  was 
but  a  few  days  old. 

From  that  moment  her  only  wish  was  to  go 
home — her  hand  trembled  so  violently  on  Mr. 
Gore's  arm,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  noticing  it— but  bis  low,  half  inarticulate 
words  of  encouragement,  recalled  ber  to  herself 
and  ber  pride  rose — he  had  struck  the  right 
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By  that  time  her  strength  was  exhausted, 
and  her  spirits  gave  way.  She  was  wounded 
and  disheartened,  and  never  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  conceal  or  control  her  feelings,  she 
made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 

Mrs,  Amyott  was  both  alarmed  and  aston- 
ished, for  Emma  was  not  in  a  state  to  allow  of 
any  explanation,  so  Fanny  was  obliged  to  be 
contented  with  seeing  her  safe  in  her  own  room ; 
after  which  she  sat  up  to  wait  for  her  husband, 
and  tell  him  the  narrow  escape  Emma  had  had 
of  making  a  scene. 

"  I  have  turned  over  every  thing  that  has 
happened,  in  my  mind,  Charles,  and  I  cannot 
account  for  the  cause !  can  it  be  possible  Mr. 
Gore  suddenLy  proposed  to  her  ?" 

"  Fanny,  you  are  perfectly  absurd !    a  man 
like  Gore  propose  on  a  three  weeks9  acquaintance 
pshaw ! — much  more  likely  she  had  eaten  too 
much  ice." 

"  Now  that  is  so  like  you !  men  have  always 
such  greedy   ideas— no — but    you    are    quite 
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aware  that  Mr.  Gore  was  very  much  struck 
with  Emma  from  the  first" 

"  Possibly — but  when  men  are  very  much 
struck,  they  wait  rather  more  than  three  weeks 
before  they  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  a 
girl  who  has  not  a  farthing — nothing  personal, 
my  pretty  Fan — Gore  is  not  a  man  to  be 
iperdument  Spris  like  some  of  us — no — depend 
upon  it,  it  was  the  ice. 

Mr.  Gore  called  early  the  next  morning, 
however,  and  Mrs.  Amyott's  mind  was  relieved 
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answer,  and  saw  none  of  the  varying  expression 
which  told  in  every  feature  of  ber  rioter's. 

''  Miss  Vasaall  was  on  my  arm,  I  believe  the 
cause  was  a  remark  made  by  General  Forrester 
who  was  not  aware  how  near  we  stood  to 
him." 

According  to  Mr.  Gore's  expectation,  this 
reply  made  no  impression  on  Mrs.  Amyott, 
and  though  she  seemed  to  understand  in  a 
moment  what  the  remark  must  have  been,  it 
hardly  threw  the  shadow  of  a  shade  on  her  clear, 
smiling  brow. 

u  Ah — was  that  all  ?  The  Forresters  are 
such  a  strange  old  pair — the  General  was  a 
friend  of  my  poor  father  yon  know." 

"  And  that  was  the  subject  of  his  remark," 
said  Mr.  Gore  as  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

Mrs.  Amyott  sighed  and  slightly  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

"  However,"  he  continued,  "  when  I  re- 
turned to  the  ball-room,  I  found  the  impression 
was,  that  you  had  gone  to  another  party." 
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"  Did  the  Clarendons  think  bo  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Amyott  quickly,  but  her  question  was  too  late, 
Mr.  Gore  was  already  down  stairs,  and  the 
next  moment  had  crossed  the  street  in  the 
direction  of  Hyde  Park. 

"  So  far  well,"  said  the  young  chaperone  to 
herself,  as  she  sat  down  to  think  over  the  exit, 
"  if  he  had  not  known  our  story  before,  he 
would  not  have  touched  so  coolly  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  clears  one  point  I  am  heartily  glad 
I  know  it — the  world  is  a  useful  friend  at 
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"  Oh  yes !  Nurse  and  the  child  are  always 
enough,  but  I  declare  I — " 

Fanny  Amyott  was  not  daunted  by  her 
rater's  abrupt  replies,  but  they  put  her  out. 
She  knew  she  had  something  to  say  very  par- 
ticular, but  Emma  was  so  unsatisfactory,  she 
never  could  get  on  with  her. 

"  He  sat  Jiere  some  time,  Emma.  I  told 
him  you  were  in  the  park ;  he  asked  after  you 
in  the  first  place." 

u  Of  course  he  did !"  exclaimed  Emma, 
suddenly  firing  up,  "  but  once,  for  all,  Fanny, 
I  do  wish  you  would  not  throw  that  man  so 
openly  at  my  head ! — one  really  cannot  move 
but  there  comes  Mr.  Gore !  Operas,  dinners, 
balls,  parties,  even  our  quiet  morning  walks, 
there  comes  Mr.  Gore  !  It  is  really  quite 
enough  to  make  me  hate  him!  and  if  you 
second  him  in  such  a  system  of  persecution, 
much  better  let  me  go  home  again !" 

Mrs.  Amyott  was  quite  struck  dumb.     Dur- 
ing her  flying  visits  to   the    High    Downs, 
c  6 
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Emma's  violence  had  been  her  greatest  source 
of  amusement,  for  she  had  not  then  been  the 
object  of  it  herself.  Some  act  or  speech  from 
the  unlucky  governess  of  the  time-being,  was 
then  generally  the  existing  cause,  and  Mrs. 
Amyott's  open  laughter,  or  smothered  merri- 
ment, had  always  increased,  what  to  her  was 
the  only  enlivening  part  of  the  visit — but  now 
the  case  was  different,  and  she  uttered  no 
syllable  of  reply  from  positive  fear.  Her 
heart  beat  quicker,  and  she  drew  in  her  lips 
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not  a  character  or  a  temper,  to  submit  to  any 
thing  so  thoroughly  contemptible,  as  being 
"thrown  at  a  person's  head,"  as  she  figura- 
tively, but  forcibly  expressed  it 

Mrs.  Amyott  saw  in  a  moment  that  Emma 
would  take  the  reins  in  her  own  hands,  as  far 
as  guidance  went.  Emma  knew  the  road  she 
was  to  go,  and  there  was  no  other  alternative 
but  to  pursue  it.  She  would  manage  it, 
manoeuvre  for  herself,  or  (the  argument  of  a 
spoilt  child)  she  would  go  home !  Mrs. 
Amyott's  anxiety  for  her  sister's  prospects 
wounded  the  young  girl's  pride.  It  was  too 
undisguised.  Emma  knew  perfectly  that  her 
career  in  the  gay  society  was  not  to  be  with- 
out "  an  end  and  aim."  She  had  learnt  by  a 
thousand  means,  before  she  left  her  happy, 
peaceful  home,  that  her  mother  expected  her 
to  marry,  and  to  marry  well.  Of  this  no  secret 
bad  ever  been  made,  so  her  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  fact  was  no  fault  of  hers ;  but  she  was 
too  proud,  and   too  wilful  to  allow  it  to  in- 
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flucnce  her  conduct,  and  though  she  carried 
herself  haughtily,  when  she  thus  by  accident 
gained  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Amyott's  views,  she 
was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with  mortifi- 
cation, at  the  bare  idea  of  Mr.  Gore's  having 
also  penetrated  them,  and  went  to  her  room, 
crest  fallen,  and  subdued. 

"  And  this  1"  she  exclaimed  as  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  "  this  is  the  shadow  of 
what  I  have  come  to  town  to  endure!  Oh, 
riches !"  she  added  bitterly,  "  what  would  I  not 
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The  sensitive  nature  of  our  young  heroine 
was  now  coming  into  full  play.  She  was  rub- 
bing against  the  sharp  edges  of  a  world  ever 
prompt  to  wound,  and  mortify — a  world  against 
which  we  are  ever  ready  to  rail,  and  yet  to 
which  we  cling  with  pertinacity,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  buffets  it  gives  us.  Emma  V assail 
was  now  one  of  its  votaries,  and  in  that  school 
found,  at  least,  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
her  own  level. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


A  dream  of  poetry,  that  maj  not  be 
Written  or  told,  exceeding  beautiful ! 
And  so  came  worshippers." 
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breakfast  things  were  still  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Chetwood  was  in  full  afternoon  costume,  and 
Fanny  in  her  dressing  gown !  She  sprung  up, 
and  laughed  as  she  extended  her  hand,  for  Mrs. 
Chetwood's  eyes  were  fastened,  with  a  look 
peculiar  to  herself,  on  the  perfect  arrangement 
of  the  tea  equipage,  which  showed  that  ber  gay 
sister's  day  had  not  commenced. 

Elizabeth  so  rarely  paid  visits  even  to  her 
own  nearest  relatives  before  two  o'clock,  that 
Fanny  instinctively  glanced  at  the  little 
time-piece,  pointing  to  half  past  eleven,  and 
said: — 

"  You  look  quite  shocked,  Elizabeth — I  am 
afraid  my  little  clock  has  been  losing  again — I 
have  no  idea  of  the  hour." 

"  For  a  wonder  it  is  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  too  slow,  is  it  possible  you  have  not 
breakfasted  T 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth  we  have  not — but 
you  will  not  disturb  us  in  the  least — the  fact  is 
we  are  generally  earlier,  but  to-day  I  waited 
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for  Emma.  She  has  been  bo  very  late  for  the 
last  three  nights,  that  I  made  her  promise  not 
to  come  down  before  twelve  to-day — but  I  am 
delighted  to  see  you,  Elizabeth — it  is  quite  a 
treat  to  get  you  en  4e"te-a-tSte.  I  had  no  idea 
you  could  stir  yourself  up  at -this  hour. 

Mrs.  Amyott  saw  by  her  sister's  manner 
that  she  had  some  communication  or  other  to 
make,  and  she  rattled  away  to  put  her  in  a 
good  humour  before  she  began  it ;  that  it  was 
disagreeable  she  saw  by  the  expression  of  her 
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or  pry  into  your  domestic  affairs,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Chetwood  in  her  turn.  "  You  talk  of  my 
stirring  myself  up,  it  is  Tory  easy  for  an  active 
person  to  stir  up,  but  not  so  easy  for  a  con- 
stantly occupied  one,  to  stir  out  at  this  early 
time  in  the  morning,  but — " 

"  Ah,  you  see  we  cannot,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Amyott,  "  I  declare  I  have  not  been  in  bed  for 
the  last  three  weeks,  before  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  what  with  the  balls  and  sitting  up  to 
see  Charles  safe  home,  I — " 

"  Give  me  these  domestic  details  another 
time,  Fanny,  for  mercy's  sake !  I  am  not  come 
for  the  whole  day,"  cried  Mrs.  Chetwood,  cur- 
ling her  mouth  into  an  expression  of  im- 
patience. 

"  Well  I  really  beg  your  pardon  !"  laughed 
Fanny,  "  only  don't  set  me  off  with  your  droll 
remarks,  or  I  declare  I  never,  shall  stop !  only 
think  of  my  hunting  for  you  all  through  Lady 
Mary  Forrester's  rooms  on  Tuesday,  and  I 
don't  believe  you  were  there  after  all !" 
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"  I  believe  you  know  as  veil  aal  do,  Fanny, 
that  we  do  not  even  visit." 

"  I  am  sure  I  thought  you  told  me  she  had 
said  something  about  calling  upon  you — how- 
ever, I  know  you  were  expected  at  the  Vanes', 
and  you  never  came — all  the  Clarendons  were 
there." 

"  I  dare  say — the  Clarendons  are  not  very 
particular,  so- that  they  find  good  music  and 
good  partners.     Mrs.  Vane  is — " 

"  Nay,  Lizzy  I  no  scandal,  she  is  a  friend  of 
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"  Emma P  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amyott,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  what  can  you  have' to  say  of 
Emma?" 

**  Too  much — you  have  flittered  away  so 
much  valuable  time  by  your  incessant  remarks 
and  interruptions,  that  I  must  be  brief  and 
abrupt  In  a  word,  Fanny,  are  you  aware 
(hat  people  are  talking  of  her  in  all  direc- 
tions r 

"  Of  course  I  am !  It  was  only  the  other 
night,  at  the  Forresters',  where  Emma  nearly 
danced  herself  to  death,  for  she  never  sat  out 
a  single  dance — that  Mrs.  Vane  whispered  to 
me  as  she  passed,  that—" 

"  Something  spiteful,  no  doubt,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Chetwood,  all  on  the  qui  vive  lest  some 
more  remarks  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  young 
sister  should  be  forthcoming." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  said,  u  I  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Emma's  success." 

u  Then  you  are  blinder  than  I  even  expected 
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to  find  you!"  cried  Mrs.  Chetwood,  forgetting 
her  calm  dignity,  so  far  in  the  warmth  of  her 
sisterly  solicitude,  as  to  untie  her  bonnet 
strings,  and  fling  it  on  the  ground.  "  I  knew 
you  were  blind — that  people  were  all  conspir- 
ing to  blind,  and  deceive  you  still 
more,  Fanny]  but  I  thought  where  Emma 
was  so  vitally  concerned,  you  would  have  been 
more  prudent  and  clear-sighted." 

Mrs.  Amyott  opened  her  light  blue  eyes  to 
their  fullest  extent,  but  Elizabeth's  volubility 
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Idea  of  the  many  names  with  which  Emma's 
ie  coupled !  and  worse  than  even  that — though 
that  stamps  her  a  flirt  or  a  coquette — " 

"  Lizzy !  Lizzy P  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amyott, 
you  are  talking  of  your  own  sister!  spare 
her  such  harsh  accusations !  consider  her  beauty 
tad  attractiveness  in  every  way !" 

"  I  do,"  said  Mrs.  Chetwood,  whilst  her 
voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "and  before  it 
id  too  late,  I  make  my  first  appeal  to  you,  to 
stop  her  in  her  courser  It  is  not  right — it  is 
not  creditable !  She  is  too  conspicuous  from 
her  face  alone  to  be  spoken  of — to  have  name 
after  name — " 

"  Elizabeth,  I  will  be  heard,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Amyott,  who  had  tried  for  several 
minutes  to  speak,  but  in  vain,  ''names  are 
not  coupled  with  hers — one  name  may  be 
but-" 

"  It  is  of  that  name  I  came  to  speak,  Fanny ; 
if  Emma  marries  that  man  it  would  be  next  to 
madness !     I  think  nothing  in  comparison  of 
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bearing  her  given  to  Sir  William  Crewe, 
young  Forrester,  or  a  dozen  others.  I  say  in 
comparison,  I  think  that  bad  enough — but 
they  ore  flirtations  carried  on  before  you,  and 
not — " 

"  Now  hear  me,"  persisted  Mrs.  Amyott, 
waxing  nearly  as  angry  as  her  sister  was 
warm,  "  I  know  not  who  has  been  poisoning 
your  mind,  but  I  know  this,  that  Emma  might 
search  the  world  over,  and  not  And  such  another 
match  I     From  the  moment   she  entered  this 
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and  though  perhaps,  people  have  not  been  kind 
enough  to  show  yon  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture,  I  beg  to  tell  you  on  the  best  authority, 
Mr.  Gore  has  five  or  six  thousand  a  year, 
and—" 

"  Mr.  Gore !  Fanny  you  we  dreaming — I 
never  alluded  to  Mr.  Gore." 

"  You  did  not  V  replied  Mrs.  Amyott,  her 
eyes  flashing — "  then  I  cry  viva !  Mr.  Gore 
is  the  man ;  I  told  you  from  the  first  of  his 
having  been  so  struck — I  told  you  of  Emma 
rather  disliking  his  assiduity;  I  did  not  tell  you 
of  her  suddenly  permitting  his  attention,  but  I 
tell  you  now,  dear  Madam  Chetwood,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  curious  tales  that  have  been 
poured  into  your  ear,  Mr.  Gore  is  the  man,  and 
things  are  en  train  as  flourishing  as  I  could  pos- 
sibly wish — et  voila  F 

And  Fanny  clasped  her  hands  on  her  knees, 
rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  malicious  triumph. 

Mrs.  Chetwood  rose  without  a  syllable,  and 


walked  to  the  back  drawing-room  door,  which 
happened  to  be  ajar.  She  closed  it  mysteriously 
and  returned  to  the  breakfast  table. 

"  Fanny,  one  more  word  and  I  have  done. 
The  person  to  whom  I  allude,  and  to  whom 
the  world  gave  Emma,  and  with  whom  bIic  is 
making  herself  conspicuous,  is  not— Mr. 
Gore!" 

"  Then  who  pray  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Amyott 
curling  her  lip;  Mrs.  Chetwood  lowered  her 
voice  whilst  she  breathed  the  name, 
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I  firmly  believe  the  affair  has  gone  too  far. 

At  the  Forrester's  the  other  night,  where  you 

said  just  now  that  Emma  had  been  dancing 

herself     to    death — was    not    Mr.    Aylmer 

there  T 

"Well,   I  know   he  wasP   retorted    Mrs. 
Amyott  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

"  Instead  of  dancing  herself  to  death,  she 
was  sitting  on  the  staircase  with  him  P 

"  Go  on,"  murmured  Fanny,  pressing  her 
hand  on  her  forehead,  and  closing  her  eyes,  as 
if  suddenly  enlightened  On  some  very  painful 
subject,  "  go  on,  Lizzy,  perhaps  you  wound  to 
heal — but  go  on  P* 

"  You  were  at  the  Caledonian  ball  on  Thurs- 
day, Mr.  Aylmer  was  of  your  party,  I 
believe  T* 

Mrs.  Amyott  nodded  her  head. 

"  You  were  going  the  round  of  the  room  on 
Mr.  Gore's  arm,  after  Sir  William  Crewe  had 
engaged  Emma  to  dance.  She  walked  through 
the  quadrille    with  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 

vol.  I.  D 
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evening  she  was  Bitting  in  the  tea  rooms  wit!* 
Everhard  Aylmer." 

"  Any  thing  more  P"  asked  Mrs.  Amyott, 
compressing  her  lips. 

"  Juat  one  more  fact,"  was  Mrs.  Chet  wood's 
answer,  "  a  fact  wrung  from  my  vigilance,  and 
painful  anxiety  on  this  poor  girl's  account — in 
addition  to  all  these  opportunities  of  meeting, 
and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  nothing  is  so 
favorable  to  a  love  match,  or  an  act  of  folly,  as 
opportunity: — " 
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Amyott,  "  why  really  Lizzy !  forgive  me  for 
the  rudeness  of  repeating  your  words,  but 
Everhard  came  here  for  five  or  six  times  in 
the  morning,  simply  and  solely  for  me  to  teach 
him  to- net  r 

"  To  net-— consummate  angler9  and  consum- 
mate dupe.  Oh,  Fanny!  at  your  age— with 
your  worldly  bought  experience — a  married 
woman  of  five  and  twenty  to  be  so  gulled !  to 
net  indeed !" 

"  Fishing  neta,"  said  Fanny. 

44  Then  he  has  caught  his  fish  before  the  net 
is  made,  that's  all,"  said  the  indignant  sister, 
tying  her  bonnet  vehemently,  "  but  remember 
I  have  warned  you,  and  I  have  done  my  duty, 
and  if  Emma  insists — which  would  only  be 
according  to  her  character — to  marry  Everhard 
Aylmer,  with  two  pence  halfpenny  a  year, 
then  you  must  extend  your  kindness,  and  teach 
them  how  to  live  upon  it — that's  all  I  have  to 
8ay!" 

"  One  word,9!  said  Mrs.  Amyott,  detaining 
i>  3 
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her  as  she  was  hurrying  out  of  the  room,  ''only 
one — give  me  yoor  authority  for  this  dreadful 
accusation  r™ 

"  Consider  it  as  a  confidence  if  I  do." 

"  Certainly — on  my  honour." 

"  The  ClarendoDsT 

If  Mrs.  Chetwood'e  object  is  making  her 
early  visit,  were  to  distress  and  annoy  her 
eiater,  the  object  was  gained,  for  Fanny  Amyott 
began  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  in  a  most 
unusual  state  of  agitation  and  distress,  rather 
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occupied  the  nearest  chair  to  Emma  whenever 
be  could)  but  who  hardly  opened  his  lips  to  her 
—at  least  as  far  as  Fanny  Amyott  saw !  could 
•this  be  the  man  who  had  stolen  silently  and 
steadily  into  the  warm,  young  heart  of  Emma 
Vassall,  and  perhaps  left  an  impression  there 
never  to  be  effaced — a  man,  as  Eanny  now 
tardily  and  remorsefully  acknowledged,  who 
could  have  no  available  pretensions,  and  yet 
whom  she  had  admitted  as  a  familiar  morning 
visitor,  till  perhaps  the  mischief  was  done ! 

Her  blindness,  her  imprudence,  her  breach 
ef  trust  toiler  mother— all  rushed  overpower- 
ingly  on  her  mind,  and  poor  Fanny  could  not 
help  shedding  some  tears  of  vexation  and  bit- 
terness. 

Everhard  Aylmer  was  an  orphan — be  was 
the  only  child  of  an  officer,  killed  at  Waterloo, 
and  had  been  left  to  the  guardianship  of  Lord 
Amyott,  and  brought  up  with  Charles  Amyott 
like  a  brother ;  thence  arose  his  intimacy  in  the 
house.      The  first  thing  his  guardian  placed 
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before  him  in  life,  was  a  choice  of  professions. 
Lord  Amyott  had  no  more  than  this  is  bis 
power,  and  Everhard  Aylmer  joyfully  ac- 
cepted a  commission  in  the  army.  He  accom- 
panied his  regiment  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
came  home  after  two  years'  service,  on  medical 
certificate.  The  climate  disagreed  with  him, 
and  he  had  obtained  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
In  this  unlucky  year  he  became  domesticated 
at  the  Amyott'*,  and  commenced  bis  acquaint- 
ance, with  the  spirited  and  beautiful  sister  of 
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consolation,  and  that  was,  the  faint  hope  that 
hU  love  might  not  be  requited,  might  be  un- 
returned.  Emma  was  so  proud,  so  wonderfully 
worldly  in  some  points,  though  so  untutored 
and  inexperienced,  that  it  was  more  than  pos- 
sible, ehe  found  nothing  besides  amusement 
ia  the  devotion  of  Everhard  Aylmer — that  it 
was  the  pleased  triumph  of  a  young  girl  for  the 
first  time,  proving  her  unbounded  power  over 
the  affections  of  a  most  attractive  young  man ; 
all  this  was  a  momentary  gleam  of  comfort  to 
the  puzzled  aster — 

"  And  yet,"  sighed  Mrs.  'Amyott,  wringing 
her  hands  as  she  heard  Emma's  light  step  upon 
the  stairs,  "  did  I  not  warn  her  from  the  first 
moment  she  entered  this  house,  not  to  break 
that  poor  Everhard's  heart  ?  what  more  can  I 
do  ?    Oh  Emma,  Emma !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  A  lady  ■  party  of  pleasure  made. 

And  (be  planned  her  aeheme  right  well ; 

And  early  and  late  this  party  filled 
The  head  of  the  demoiselle." 
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their  chaperone  whenever  Lady  Clarendon  bad 
oae  of  her  stay-at-home  fits. 

The  truth  was  they  had  an  immense  circle 
of  acquaintance,  and  visited  equally  both  in 
Mrs.  Chetwood's  and  Mrs.  Amyott's  set— their 
love  of  little  Mrs.  Vane,  the  notorious  flirt, 
was  the  reason  Mrs.  Cbetwood  held  them  in 
disrespect,  and  their  power  of  seeing  and  hear- 
ing, and  reporting  every  thing  that  passed  in 
every  body's  house,  and  in  sunshine  or  storm, 
frost  or  snow,  indefatigably  marching  to  Port- 
land Place  to  report  it  to  Lizzy  Chetwood,  (as 
they  called  her  when  she  was  not  present),  was 
the  reason  she  tolerated  and  chaperoned  them. 

These  were  the  girls  who  had  set  her  mind 
on  fire  on  the, present  occasion,  and  as  they 
were  to  be  at  the  pic  nic,  Mrs.  Amyott  would 
have  given  worlds  -.  to  have  warned  Emma,  in 
order  that  they  should  have  no  fresh  tales  to 
carry  back  to  u  Lizzy  ChetwoodL" 

But  Mrs.  Amyott  was  timid  and  nervous  to 
a  degree ;  at  all  times  .the  -little  woman  lacked 
d  5 
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moral  courage,  and  now  that  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  warm  temper  she  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  watch  and  judge  for  herself,  before  she 
openly  guarded  Emma  against  an  attachment, 
which  perhaps  after  all,  did  not  exist  on  her 
side. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  crowding  on  her, 
Emma  came  singing  clearly  and  merrily  through 
the  rooms,  and  Mrs.  Amyott'a  affectionate 
heart  turned  its  tender  and  sympathising  side 
instantly  towards  Everhard  Aylmer— a  sort  of 
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u  Ha  P  was  the  abrupt,  short  ejaculation  of 
Mrs.  Amyott,  aad  she  sprung  up  to  ring  the 
belL  u  We  must  be  quick  though,"  she  added, 
"  or  else  we  shall  have  our  cavaliers  surprising 
us  at  breakfast— did  they  both  promise  to 
come?" 

Fanny  fixed  her  eyes  steadily  on  her  sister's 
face,  but  it  was  turned  from  the  light,  aad  she 
could  see  no  change  of  colour,  or  any  sign  for 
which  ahe  was  so  anxiously  watching.  On  the 
contrary,  Emma  answered  in  her  usual  careless 
voice, 

"  It  was  the  concluding  speech  I  heard  Mr. 
Gore  make  last  night,  that  he  would  be  with 
you  at  three  o'clock." 

"  And  Everhard  ?"  said  Mrs.  Amyott  faintly. 

u  So  I  understood,"  was  all  the  reply,  and 
this  time  Fanny  was  certain  she  heard  no 
change  in  the  voice,  and  saw  no  change  in  the 
beaming  countenance,  and  so  great  was  becoming 
her  pity  for  Everhard  Aylmer,  that  she  forgot 
to  feel  thankful,  that  her  fears  for  her  sister  had 
no  foundation. 
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At  the  hour  arranged,  Mrs.  Amyott's  well 
appointed  Barouche,  was  howling  along  the 
beautiful  road  to  Richmond,  and  four  people 
sat  in  it,  looking  the  happiest  of  the  happy — 
thoroughly  bent  on  enjoyment,  both  present 
and  future,  for  the  present  was,  being  smoth- 
ered in  dust  and  suffocated  by  heat,  and  the 
future  promised  a  dinner  half  hot  and  half  cold, 
to  twenty  people,  who  had  agreed  to  call  it  a 
breakfast. 

The  moment  the  carriage  stopped,  the  voices 
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and  Emma  was  wandering  away  under  the  trees 
with  Mr.  Gore. 

Aflairs  now  would  have  gone  on  smoothly, 
had  not  the  youngest  Miss  Clarendon  come 
abruptly  towards  Mrs.  Amyott,  when  they 
were  returning  to  the  "  Star  and  Garter,"  and 
whispered  with  a  laugh  more  impertinent  than 
even  the  roll  of  her  bold,  black  eyes, 

"  When  is  it  to  be,  hey? — and  which  is  it  to 
be,  Fanny,  hey  T9 

No  doubt  our  readers  have  all  met,  during 
their  progress  through  life,  with  many  a  Miss 
Clarendon,  a  regular  quizzing  young  lady,  a 
peat  in  every  sense  of  the  word — could  girls 
only  be  convinced  how  truly  ill-bred  is  this 
propensity,  and  how  little  it  savours  of  Wit  and 
cleverness,  this  odious  habit  might  be  less 
common.  Would  that  it  were,  for  it  spoils 
many  a  really  amiable  and  well  intentioned 
girl. 

Fanny  gave  a  short,  rude  reply,  and  hurried 
away,  but  as  she  did  so,  one  glance  at  her  com- 
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panion  served  to  convince  her  he  had  heard  the 
remark,  for  on  that  mild,  calm  face  there  was  a 
deep  indignant  tinge  of  color. 

"  I  see  you  are  disgusted  I"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Amyott,  *'  k  it  not  wonderful  that  those  girls 
well  born,  as  they  are,  and  well  bred,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  should  be  so  coarse  1  Mary 
Clarendon  has  the  laugh  of  a  boatswain." 

"  And  a  mind  to  match,"  was  the  low  and 
almost  inaudible  reply. 

Mrs.  Nugent  was  this  day  in  her  element — 
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brother  Lawrence,  bo  I  have  been  looking  for 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  her  to  yon." 

Mrs.  Amyott  was  delighted  with  the  lady- 
like, shy  girl  who  had  been  following  Mrs. 
Nugent  during  the  whole  day,  and  who  had 
struck  her  the  moment  the  party  were  all  as- 
sembled, and  Lord  and  Lady  Gerard  were 
people  of  whom  she  had  often  heard  from  Law- 
ranee  Vassall,  their  elder  brother. 

This  Lawrence  was  a  clergyman,  devoted  to 
his  duties,  and  buried  in  his  parsonage  in 
Wiltshire,  but  both  he  and  the  other  son,  Tom 
Vassall,  the  sailor,  were  so  estranged  by  their 
professions,  that  people  saw  little,  heard  less, 
and  thought  nothing  at  all  of  them — it  was  there- 
fore with  no  slight  degree  of  pleasure  that 
Mrs.  Amyott  shook  hands  with  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, for  her's  was  a  heart  which  was 
warm  with  love  for  her  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  world  had  not  detracted  either  her 
interest  or  her  affection. 

"  And  such  a  nice  friend  for  Emma !"  she 
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exclaimed  to  Mrs.  Nugent,  "  I  must  introduce 
them,  only  somehow  or  other  I  have  lost  sight 
of  her  again — do  you  know,  my  dear  aunt,  I 
might  as  well  attempt  to  hold  a  ray  of  sunshine 
in  my  hand  as  keep  Emma  in  view  !  She  was 
sitting  on  the  same  Bide  as  myself  at  dinner,  so 
I  have  no  idea  next  whom  she  was  placed — 
have  you  V 

Mrs.  Nugent  had  happened  to  be  opposite 
to  her. 

"  She  was  looking  flushed  and  fatigued — not 
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I  should  have  thought,  had  not  the  Clarendons 
told  me  he  was  very  mneh  devoted  to  Emma, 
that  he  was  ennvyt  to  a  degree." 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Amyottfs  long  prisoned 
budget  of  fears  burst  forth.  She  had  been 
longing  for  her'  aunt's  advice,  and  longing  to 
tell  her  of  her  imprudence  in  haying  so  blindly 
been  the  cause  of  the  reports. 

u  But  it  never  entered  into  my  head,  aunt 
Nugent,  that  Everhard  Aylmer  would  venture 
to  aspire  to  Emma,  so  attractive — so  admired — 
you  know  Everhard  has  nothing  earthly  but 
bis  commission — it  is  all  he  can  ever  have !" 

"  Then  has  he  proposed  ?" 

''  Oh  no,  not  so  bad  as  that  T 

"  Then  you  only  judge  by  his  actions,  atten- 
tions, and  manners?" 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  not  even  by  them, 
for  I  never  saw  a  symptom  of  attachment  my- 
self—it is  only  from  report  I  have  judged — 
people  have  nearly  distracted  me  by  asking 
questions,  and  giving  hints !" 
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"  Does  Emma  like  him  ?" 

"  Ah,  that  I  cannot  tell — you  know  aha  is 
a  girl  who  never  made  a  confidence  in  her  life, 
but  I  declare  I  had  rather  afae  liked  him  a 
little — just  enough  to  soothe  Ida  wounded  feel- 
ings (for  yon  know  we  can"  never  let  her 
marry  him),  than  that  she  should  make 
him  wretched  for  life.  You  know,  my  dear 
aunt,  Charles  and  I  have  encu  a  regard  for 
Everhard  Aylmer." 

"  Stop  it — nip  it  in  the  bud,"   was  Mrs. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  Ah!  roeh  is  the  fate  of  our  life's  early  promise, 
So  puring  the  spring  tide  of  joy  we  hare  known : 

£sch  ware  that  we  danced  on  at  mornings  ebbs  from  us, 
And  leares  us  at  ere  on  the  bleak  shore  alone." 


Ann  where  new  was  Emma  Vaesall?  Not 
in  the  hotel — not  in  the  park — not  on  the 
Weeny,  and  not  on  the  terrace,  for  there  paced 
Mr.  Gore  by  himself,  when  Mrs.  Amyott  and 
Sir  William  Crewe  aecosted  him.  Instead  of 
immediately  answering  her  question  after  her 
oster,  he  began  by  telling  her  that  her  husband 
had  just  arrived;  and  added  that  if  Mrs. 
Amyott  would  allow  him  to  resign  his  seat  in 
her  carriage,    Mrs.  Nugent  would  be  really 
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obliged,  for  her  party  had  no  gentlemen,  and 
they  were  afraid  of  going  home  alone  at 
night. 

"  Oh!  then  they  can  have  Charles  1  not  yon, 
Mr.  Gore  I  you  promised  to  tome  home  to 
supper  with  ue.  Indeed  I  cannot  let  yon 
off." 

But  Mr.  Gore  was  as  firm  as  a  rock ;  he 
had  an  unavoidable  engagement,  and  he  could 
not  return  with  the  Amyott'e  to  supper. 
Moreover  he  had  another  powerful  reason — he 
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Where  indeed  1  but  half  way  to  Twicken- 
ham by  that  time  in  a  boat — a  boat  containing 
the  only  people  of  the  party,  with  whom  Mrs. 
Amyott  would  rather  she  had  not  gone— the 
two  Clarendons,  Mrs.  Vane,  and  three  of  the 
gentlemen  besides  Everhard  Ayhner* 

"  Charles  go  after  them!  pray,  pray,  go  after 
tbemT  she  exclaimed  in  an  audible  whisper, 
u  such  a  wild  set  all  in  a  boat  together !  pray 
go  after  them — what  will  my  aunt  Nugent  say  ? 
what  will  Elizabeth  say  when  the  Clarendons 
tell  her  ?  Mrs*  Vane  is  no  sort  of  chaperone — 
she  is  the  most  volatile  ef  the  set— I  beseech 
you,  dear  Charles,  go  after  them.'9 

Not  he !  Mr.  Amyott  was  as  young  and  as 
merry,  and  as  gay,  as  any  of  the  party,  and  had 
escaped  from  the  hot  and  dusty  lobbies  of  the 
house,  solely  to  see  "if  there  was  any  fun 
going  on,"  amongst  the  Richmond  pic  nic  mem- 
bers, not  to  row  after  his  sister-in-law  alone  in 
a  boat. 
M  X  would  do  a  great  deal  to  oblige  you,  my 
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Mrs.  Amyott,  and  oh  I  how  tired  she  was, 
of  Sir  William  Crewe,  during  this  long  drive 
home! 

The  two  other  companions  were  both  per- 
fectly silent,  Emma  really  looked  bo  ill)  that 
her  sister  did  not  dare  to  rouse  her  to  any  ex- 
ertion, therefore  the  whole  doty  of  carrying  on 
a  conversation  fell  on  herself,  and  as  Sir 
William  was  evidently  only  talking  for  the 
same  reason  which  prompted  her  own  en- 
deavours,   civility,    she    was    herself  out   of 
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rt  Should  not  call  her  fine — pretty  girl,  but 

no  style.    I  confess  I  admired  her — but  70a 

do  not  like  light  beauties,  I  think  I  have  heard 

you  say." 
"  Oh,  but  I  do  sometimes — I  rather  admire 

Mary  Clarendon  than  otherwise." 

'<  Her  eyes  are  as  black  as  sloes,  and  her 
hair  jet,"  said  Mrs.  Amyott,  half  inclined  to 
laugh  at  the  expression  than  otherwise. 

"  Are  they  ?  I'm  a  bad  hand  at  separate 
features — I  take  the  tout  ensemble.  Now  I 
think  of  it  her  eyes  are  black — ha,  ha,  mons'ous 
fine  ones  too !" 

And  Sir  William  laughed  to  himself  at  some 
agreeable  reminiscence — after  a  pause  he  edified 
his  listener  with  it. 

"  Never  should  have  noticed  them  perhaps, 
but  Aylmer  was  splashing  water  about,  and  she 
thought — ha — ha — that  he  had  thrown  a  weed 
into  her  eye — ha — ha — mon'sous  good  —I  tried 
to  find  it,  but  nothing  could  I  see  but  an  eye 

vol.  1.  e 
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so  beautiful,  that    I  shall   not  forget  it  in   a 
harry." 

The  allusion  to  Everhard  mode  Mrs.  Amyott 
look  almost  un consciously  at  him,  and  as  she 
did  bo,  she  caught  a  smile  passing  between  her 
sister  and  himself)  which,  notwithstanding 
the  moustache  which  shaded  it,  was  visible 
enough.  That  smite  cost  her  a  sleepless  night 
"  It  is  all  over  with  me,  she  said  they  under- 
stand each  other P 
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CHAPTER  VL 


M  There  ere  no  shadows  where  there  is  no  sun ; 
There  is  no  beauty  where  there  is  no  shade, 
And  all  things  in  two  lines  of  glory  run, 
Darknen  and  light,  ebon  and  gold  inlaid." 


Well  might  Mrs.  Chetwood  have  said  to  her 
mother  when  Emma  Vassall  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  home  for  the  scene  of  her  gaiety, 
<(  What  will  become  of  yon  when  the  question 
is  of  Emma  and  her  lovers !"  Well  might  she 
have  addressed  the  same  words  to  her  sister 
Fanny,  when  the  morning  after  the  pic  nic,  she 
received  a  note  carefully  sealed,  containing  the 
few  words— 
e  3 
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"  Come  the  instant  yon  can,  Lizzy,  dear.  1 
want  you  without  delay. 

"  Youre-F.  A." 

and  on  arriving  in  Park  Street  within  the 
hour,  found  Mrs.  Amyott  in  indescribable  con- 
sternation. 

"  The  first  grand  rebellion  has  taken  place !" 
wns  the  communication  made  in  a  mysterious 
roice,  "  the  girl  must  be  out  of  her  senses  I 
Emma  has  refused  Mr.  Gore  I   there,  Lizzy! 
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account,  and  I  have  but  one  way  to  solve  the 
mystery,  and  that  is — n 

"  That  her  affections  are  engaged  of -course !" 
interrupted  Mrs.  Chetwood  in  a  tone  of  voice 
*s  frigid  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Amyott  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears, 
for  her  spirits  were  fairly  exhausted,  and  when 
that  was  the  case,  the  poor  little  woman's  ready 
resource  was —tears. 

"  I  cannot  believe  it,"  she  sobbed,  u  I  -will 
not  believe  that  she  can  be  in  earnest!  oh, 
Lizzy!  how  shamefully  Everhard  has  be- 
haved. 

u  On  the  contrary,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chet- 
wood, "  you  threw  them  in  temptation's  way, 
and  now  they  blame  the  innocent  one." 

"  Lizzy !"  cried  Mrs.  Amyott  looking  up, 
"  how  can  you  say  the  innocent  one  ?" 

"  Because  I  believe  him  to  be  the  innocent 
one !  wait  Fanny  and  see— judge  for  yourself; 
cold,  haughty,  and  proud  as  Emma  is,  she  can- 
not be  quite   insensible  to  a  man  like  Mr. 
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Aylmer — without  any  exception  the  hand- 
somest man  you  know." 

"  Elizabeth  !  this  from  you  ?" 

"  Yes — I  have  watched  Mr.  Aylmer  in 
society  when  you  little  thought  I  was  noticing 
you — I  have  heard  his  high  character  from 
friends,  and  even  brother  officers,  and  I  have 
studied  him  when  I  have  met  him  at  your 
house — I  feel  as  if  I  knew  him  perfectly,  and 
on  the  strength  of  that,  I  gave  you  my  earnest 
advice." 
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will  write  and  summon  him,  poor  fellow.  Ah 
me !  what  would  I  give  for  riches,  and  power, 
to  make  two  poor  creatures  happy !  Oh  Bessy! 
God  grant  we  may  never  repent  interfering  in 
this  way,  with  the  happiness  of  one,  so  very 
dear  to  as  as  Emma  1" 

"  Write  on,"  was  all  that  Mrs.  Chetwood 
eaid,  and  she  seated  herself-  quietly,  by  the 
window  till  the  note  was  written. 

"  Now  send  it,"  said  she,  but  a  thought  had 
struck  Mrs.  Amyott — she  paused  and  de- 
liberated. 

"  Suppose,  Lizzy,  it  is  our  fancy !  suppose 
it  should  be  without  foundation!  and  I  to 
bring  him  here  and  talk  to  him,  and  all — and 
find  it  only  nonsense?  My  dear,  I  should 
die  of  itT  and  without  a  moment's  further 
hesitation,  Mrs.  Amyott  tore  her  note  into 
a  thousand  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  fire- 
place. 

"  Elizabeth,  I  cannot  P 

4i  Very  well,"   said  Mrs.  Chetwood  rising, 
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uid  taking  her  leave,  "  then  answer  to  your- 
self for  the  consequences." 

Mr.  Gore,  it  seemed,  had  proposed  to  Emma 
Vassal!  when  tbey  were  wandering  under  the 
trees  in  Richmond  Park,  and  had  met  with 
an  abrupt  and  very  decided  refusal.  So  much 
had  Emma  chosen  to  communicate  to  her 
sister — not  a  word  did  she  deign  to  say — 
as  to    the   cause  of  her   refusal — except    the 


'  I  always  told  you  1  never  wonld  marry 
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erening,  when  the  sisters   sat  alone  together, 

"tell    me,  dear    Emma,   honestly— had    you 

oo  reason — no  private  reason  for  refusing  Mr. 

GoreT 
And  Emma's  answer  was — 
"  I  told  you  my  reason  from  the  first,  that 
nothing  should  make  me  marry  that  man.     I 
never  liked  him,  and  I  never  deceived  either 
him  or  yon." 

But  though  the  tumult  might  subside,  the 
affair  did  not  end  here.  Charles  Amyott  was 
the  next  to  tell  Emma  she  had  done  an  unwise 
action — then  came  Mrs.  Nugent,  holding  up 
the  conduct  of  her  two  sisters  before  her. 

"  It  is  not  as  if  you  were  rich,  Emma — as 
if  you  could  choose  from  a  thousand — in  time, 
when  you  recover  your  senses,  you  will  wish 
for  Mr.  Gore  back  .again." 

"  Then  you  know  very  little  of  me,  aunt 
Nugent — if  you  think  I  am   made  of   su 
materials,  and  that  I  would  sacrifice  my  hap 
e  5 
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pioees  because  a  good  match  happened  to  offer 
•taelf." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  you  are  very  wrong — you 
have  nothing  in  the  world — these  seasons  in 
London  must  be  a  great  expense  to  your 
mother,  and  one  which  she  is  little  able  to 
afford;  and  you  should  recollect  that  your 
sister  Helen  must  always  be  on  her  bands — 
thus  you  have  acted  most  foolishly,  most  sel- 
fishly, according  to  my  mind." 

And    Emma  retired    abruptly   to  her  own 
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young  and  hitherto  proud  young  girl  seemed 
positively  dying  within  her,  and  she  sobbed 
long  and  bitterly — her  first  tears  of  real  anguish 
in  that  world,  from  the  brightness  of  which 
had  been  led  to  expect  so  much. 

"  Those  early  tears, 
Fust  gushing*  of  the  strong,  dark  river's  flow, 
That  must  o'ersweep  thy  soul  with  coming  years, 
TV  nnfathomaMe  flood  of  human  woe." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


"  And  fice.i  are  blight  and  boaonu  glad. 
And  nothing  I  think  but  my  heart  is  sad, 
The  looks  that  I  meet,  and  the  <wund»  that  I  he. 
Are  not  light  to  my  spirit  noraong  to  my  cat." 
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"  And  who,  by-the-bye,  will  see  Everhard 
Aylmer  to-day  V 

The  suddenness  of  the  question  made  Fanny 
start,  and  she  glanced  at  her  sister — her  head 
was  bent  behind  her  little  nephew's  clustering 
cork 

"  Is  he  in  town?  but  he  must  be,"  continued 
Mr.  Amyott,  speaking  more  rapidly — "  can 
anybody  tell  me  if  he  has  got  his  exchange? 
Confound  the  tea !  how  hot  it  is !" 

"  What  exchange?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amyott 
in  a  voice  of  astonishment. 

"  He  has  not — yet  P  murmured  the  low 
voice  of  Emma. 

"  But  what  exchange  ? — exchanging  into 
another  regiment,  Charles  T  protested  her 
sister. 

u  Yes,  yes,  yes P  cried  Mr.  Amyott,  im- 
patiently— uoh,  he  has  not  yet,  eh,  Emma? 
when  did  you  hear  that  V 

*  He  had  not  on  Thursday,  when  we  were 
at  Richmond,"  was  the   reply,  and  this  time 
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the  pale  cheek  did  burn,  and  the  deep  colour 
dyed  even  the  fair,  small  hands  that  .were 
tremblingly  holding  little  Amyott's  cup  and 
saucer,  and  Mrs.  Ainyott  fixed  a  look  of  a 
basilisk  on  her  sister. 

"  What  reason  did  he  give  for  the  delay, 
-my  dear  girl,  be  quick,  for  lamina  pro- 
digious hurry." 

"  He  was  hesitating  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense— that  exchange  was  to  cost  some 
hundred  pounds,  and  he  thought — as  his  health 
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And  Charles   Amyott  rushed  out  of   the 
room  as  hurriedly  as  he  ran  in.     As  the  door 
closed  after  him  the  eyes  of  the  sisters  met — 
those  of  Emma  were  instantly  averted,   but 
tiat  one  glance  had  given  Fanny  a  world  of 
information*      There  was  a  bright  joyousness 
in  her  sister's  face,  so  beautiful  in  its  return  to 
happiness,  from  the  pale  agitation  of  the  pre- 
vious moments,  that  Mrs.  Amyott  rose,  and 
without  a  syllable  followed  her  husband  to  his 
study.      This    was    the    moment    to   strike, 
whilst  the   iron  was  hot — this  then  was   the 
cause    of    Emma's    silence    on    the    subject, 
and  yet  her  visible,  nervous,  restlessness,  and 
anxiety. 

Fanny  was  more  nettled  than  ever  she  had 
been  in  her  life — nettled  at  her  sister's  want  of 
confidence  in  her.  "  If,"  she  ejaculated  as  she 
flew  up  stairs  on  her  way  to  Mr.  Amyott,  "  if 
the  girl  hod  but  thrown  her  arms  round  my 
neck,  and  been  candid  with  me,  and  told  me 
she  did  care  for  this  man ;  I  feel  I  could  not 


have  stood  it'  I  should  have  gone  through 
fire  and  water  for  them — but  no — spoilt,  wilful, 
prood  child!  Everhard  Aylmer,  tkoll  not, 
remain  in  her  society  to  be  made  miserable,  and 
the  moment  of  escape  has  arrived  Vs 

Her  conference  with  ber  husband  was  long 
and  animated.  With  the  Jbttot  and  delicacy  of 
which  a  woman  only  is  capable,  she  briefly  bnt 
energetically  gave  him,  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  features  of  the  case,  and  pointed  oat  the 
(inexpediency  of  allowing,  or  at  all  events  of 
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been  gradually  clouding  during  the  whole  of 
this  address,  and  as  he  brushed  up  his  hair  with 
vehement  energy,  he  positively  protested  against 
speaking  to  Everhard  Aylmer,  himself. 

w  My  own  opinion  is,"  he  continued,  "  leave 
it  alone — the  season's  nearly  over,  and  the 
house  will  be  up  in  a  fortnight — leave  it  alone 
for  that  remaining  fortnight,  and  then — " 

"  And  then  he  will  have  got  his  exchange 
and  perhaps  have — " 

"  Pshaw !  nonsense,  Fanny !  and  then  carry 
off  Emma  to  my  father's  with  us." 

"  Admirable  advice  J"  cried  Mrs.  Amyott  in- 
dignantly, "  when  you  know  Everhard  is  en- 
gaged to  spend  September  and  October  there ! 
admirable  advice  to  throw  them  together  in  a 
country  house,  and  let  them  wander  all  the 
Summer  days  in  the  beautiful  grouuds  of  the 
Pleasance  V 

u  Then  what  the— begging  your  pardon — 
would  you  have  me  do  ?"  said  the  husband,  out 
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of  all  patience  "  would  you  bare  me  ask  the 
fool  his  intentions  ?" 

"Charles I  bow  can  you  suggest  anything 
half  so  horrible,  when  my  most  ardent,  and 
anxious  desire  is  to  hide,  smother,  stop,  kill  the 
affair  altogether!  but  you  have  talked  yourself 
into  a  passion — that  is  the  truth." 

"  Then  settle  it  your  own  way  for  I'm 
off-" 

"  Then  you  give  me  leave?" 
'  Leave  1    leave !    oh,  yes  I   anything — good' 
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palpitating  between  hope,  and  fear,  and  sorrow, 

at  the  prospect  of  losing  her  in  spite  of  her 

finite  and  failings." 
"  I  suppose  mama  most  be  consulted,"  said 

Emma,  in  a  very  low,  constrained  voice,  "  I 
think  I  should  like  it  better  than  going  home 
jwt  now." 

"  And  you  would  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
visit,  and  no  travelling  expenses,"  added  Mrs. 
Amyott. 

A  curl,  the  same  curl  which  always  gave 
that  young  lip  its  contemptuous  expres- 
sion when  any  allusion  was  made  to  their 
poverty,  passed  over  Emma's  at  that  moment, 
and  as  her  sister's  eye  still  rested  upon  her, 
she  saw  plainly  that  there  were  some  objections 
coming. 

*'  I  know  very  little  of  Lawrence,"  she  began 

"and  not  much  of  Aunt  Nugent* — Elizabeth 

» 

said,  whenever  I  left  you,  I  might  go  to  her — 
1  do  not  know  what  to  say  or  do,  in  fact 
and — "  she  added  bitterly,  "  there  is  no  soul  in 
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the  world  within  reach,  who  will  give  me 
honest  unprejudiced  advice." 

"  A  borne  thrust,"  thought  Mrs.  Amyott, 
and  then  she  continued  aloud, 

"  Write  to  mama,  or  Helen,  if  that  is  jour 
opinion  of  us." 

"  You  are  angry  with  me,  Fanny,"  inter- 
rupted Emma  hastily,  "  and  no  wonder,  after 
all  your  kindness  and  generosity,  you  must  of 
course  think  such  a  sentiment  ungrateful,  bnt 
it  is  natural — I  came  to  stay  with  you,  like  a 
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Amyott,  astonished  and  shocked  at  the  passion- 
ate warmth  of  the  speech  to  which  she  had 
been  obliged  to  listen. 

"  Not  unjust !"  pursued  Emma  rapidly, 
"  mama  will  believe  your  representations  before 
mine!  she  will  hear  them  before  I  have 
an  opportunity  of  telling  my  own  story.  You 
know  what  she  says  of  yon !  even  you !  that 
you  may  hare  married  highly,  but  not  well — 
look  what  she  says  of  Elizabeth — that  she  has 
sacrificed  herself!  and  yet,  in  the  name  of  all 
that's  rational,  why  not  let  me,  the  insignificant 
youngest  daughter,  alone ;  why  not  let  me 
steer  for  myself,  without  interfering,  chaperon- 
ing and  manoeuvring  ?  trust  me,  I  shall  steer  as 
well  as  either  of  you." 

"  There  are  such  things  as  sunken  rocks 
ma  belle"  cried  Mrs.  Amyott,  now  in  nearly 
as  violent  a  passion  as  her  gentle  nature 
would  admit  of,  <(  and  already  I  expect  you 
have  struck — " 

Emma's  colour,  which  had  risen  during  this 
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warm  diecuseion,  vanished  at  these  words,  and 
left  her  bo  deadly  pale,  that  Mrs.  Amyott  in- 
stantly repented  having  been  led  by  her  irrita- 
tion into  insinuating  so  much.  A  dead  pause 
followed,  and  then  hastily  rising,  EmmaVassall 
left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER   V1IL 


They  never  feh 
Those  fummer  flies  that  flit  to  gaily  round  thee> 
They  nerer  felt  one  moment  what  I  feel, 
With  such  a  silent  tenderness,  and  keep 
So  closely  in  my  heart. 


*  It  must  be  done — now  is  my  moment !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Amyott,  as  she  roused  herself 
from  the  long  reverie,  into  which  she  had  fallen 
en  her  sister's  abrupt  departure,  "  if  I  lose  my 
time,  I  lose  my  vantage  ground  —if,  after  my 
discovery  ef  their  private  and  confidential  un- 
derstanding, they  meet  at  the  Clarendons'  ball 
to-night,  it  is  all  over  with  my  plans,  so  now 
for  courage— courage  to  summon  him,  to  set 
Urn,  and  to  speak  to  him  P 
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The  carriage  came  to  the  door  at  the  usual 
hour  that  day,  but  Fanny  excused  herself  from 
accompanying  her  sister.  When  the  Vassall's 
bad  had  what  sailor's  call  "  a  breeze,"  asd  it 
was  well  over,  they  never  remembered  it  as 
hour  afterwards,  therefore  though  there  was  a 
shadow  on  Emma's  brew,  the  sisters  had  met  at 
luncheon  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and 
Fanny  had  even  agreed  that  Emma  should  take 
the  little  boy  upon  whom  she  doted,  to  Mrs. 
Nugent,  to  show  him   to    Miss  Gerard,   that 
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Nugent  lived  in  Park  Crescent;  it  took  Emma 
out  of  the  direction  of  the  streets  and  shops, 
where  she  might  encounter  Everhard  Aylmer, 
and  repeat  the  contents  of  Lord  Amyott's 
letter;  and  finally  as  she  had  to  pass  Eliza- 
beth's Very  door  in  Portland  Place  en  route, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  call,  and  that 
would  detain  her  from  home  the  whole  after- 
noon. 

"  By  which  time,"  said  Fanny  to  herself, 
as  she  watched  the  carriage  draw  off,  and 
pressed  her  trembling  hands  on  her  forehead, 
"he  will  have  been  here,  and  I  shall  have 
got  over  it  alL  Ah  me !  I  hope,  I  hope, 
she  does  not  really  and  seriously  care  for 
himr 

The  words  had  hardly  been  uttered,  before 
die  well-known  knock  resounded  at  the  door, 
and  Mr.  Aylmer  was  announced. 

Bright,  hafpy,  and  yet  grave  in  the  cheer- 
fulness of  hia  manners,  Everhard  Aylmer 
advanced,  to  meet  the  always  warmly  offered 

vol.  i.  * 
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hand,  that  every  member  of  the  Amyotf 
family  stretehed  to  him,  and  as  Fanny's  eye* 
rested  on  hia-  face,  the  sentence  almost  rose  to 
her  lips  of — *  She  nuri  care  F'  and  ahe  recol- 
lected Mrs.  Chetwood's  declaration— "  the 
handsomest  man  without  exception  you  knowT 
Almost  for  the  first  time,  his  personal  ad- 
vantages now  seemed  to  strike  her;  she  had 
always  known  that  he  was  a  good  height,  and 
held  himself  well.  She  had  always  heard 
people  aay  he  was  handsome,  but  she  had  never 
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could  have  found  it  in  her  heart  to  abuse  them, 
for  their  regularity  I  to  hate  him  for  the  power 
with  which  perhaps  they  had  gifted  him !  and 
when  the  bright,  sadden  smile  lighted  up  brow, 
lip,  and  eye,  she  half  unconsciously  averted  her 
own,  in  vexed  sorrow,  if  not  in  anger. 

Kindly  however,  and  cautiously,  Mrs. 
Amyott  at  last  began  to  speak — her  note,  hur- 
ried as  it  was  at  last,  had  told  him,  and  warned 
him,  that  she  had  some  particular  subject  on 
which  die  wished  an  interview,  but  the  open 
air  of  ready  and  smiling  attention,  with  which 
he  took  the  seat,  to  which  she  silently  pointed, 
made  the  preface  by  far  the  most  difficult  part 
of  her  task,  for  it  proved  that  he  was  either 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  rumours,  and  reports, 
or  wilfully  and  artfully  blind,  and  deaf  to 
them.  She  spoke,  and  at  almost  every  word, 
her  color  went  and  came :  her  breath  too  grew 
shorter  and  shorter,  for  her  listener  sat  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable,  which  only  made  hex 
the  more  nervous,  till  at  last,  frightened  at 
f  3 
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the  very  sound  of  her  own  voice,  she  gradually 
came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  point  itself'. 

"  The  reports  to  which  I  allude,"  she  said, "  most 
have  reached  you — they  have  gained  strength 
of  late,  by  ei re um stances  which  I  could  not 
control — neither  did  I  foresee,  them  or  I  might 
have  acted  more  wisely  :  thus  yon  see,  Ever- 
hard,  that  of  the  three,  I  have  been  most  to 
blame  1" 

She  paused,  but  Everbard  Aylmer  made  no 
reply :  he  bowed,  and  a  flush  seemed  settling 
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for  you.     I  am  sore   to   Charles  you  are  as 
dear  as  any  brother  could  possibly  be — " 

"  I  am  not  insensible,"  was  the  low  reply. 

"  But,"  proceeded  Mrs.  Amyott,  gathering 
courage,  even  from  that  faint  interruption, 
"  my  love  for  my  sister — my  anxiety  for  her 
welfare,  and  above  aU  for  her  prospects,  'which 
I  need  not  teH  you  reports  of  this  kind  must 
tend  to  injure — all  this  has  driven  me  to  speak 
to  yon,  and  in  short,  Everhard,  to  appeal  to 
your  best  feelings,  and  to  entreat  you,  as  long 
as*he  is  under  my  care,  to — to — * 

lira.  Amyott  had  exerted  herself  thus  far, 
but  here  she  stopped — her  feelings  overpowered 
her,  and  her  emotion  choked  her. 

"  I  understand  you,  I  think  I  do,"  said 
Everhard  Aylmer  quickly,  "I  have  listened 
attentively,  and  you  have  taken  me  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  still — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the 
wisdom — the  policy,"  he  added,  with  almost 
a  bitter  smile,  "  of  what  you  would  suggest 
I  know  what  you  mean,  and  I  see  what  my 
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only  plan  should  be — I  must  return  to  my 
regiment" 

And  aa  the  last  words  were  uttered,  he 
placed  bis  elbows  on  the  table,  and  buried  his 
'  face  in  his  bands. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  Fanny,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  but  I  hare  bo  much  still  to  say, —  ■ 
so  much  to  explain  before  I  exonerate  myself 
for  the  step  I  have  taken." 

"  On  the  oontrary,"  exclaimed  Everbard, 
hastily,  "  you  have  said  enough,  Mis.  Amyott  1 
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But  the  silence  grew  painful,  and  again  she 
spoke. 

u  Everhafd,  I  ehould  tell  you  what  perhaps 
70a  do  not  know — and  what  may  serve  per- 
chance to  account  for  the  blow  I  may  have 
been  obliged  to  inflict — that  both  Mrs.  Chet- 
wood  and  myself  had  not  a  farthing  when  we 
married !  We  were  poor — the  VassaHs  are  all 
poor.  We  do  not  blush  to  acknowledge  it, 
because  heaven  wills  that  some  should  be 
poor,  and  some  rich — but  as  girls  we  had  no 
fortune,  and  Emma  is  only  as  we  were  our- 
selves. She  has  nothing — she  never  can  have 
any  fortune,  for  my  mother's  pension  dies  with 
her :  judge  then  if  we  are  not  right  in  en- 
deavouring to  ensure  some  chance  of  future 
independence— I  mean  affluence— judge  if — " 

"  Pardon  me— I  have  no  right  to  judge," 
interrupted  Eterhard  Aylmer,  with  a  tinge 
of  hauteur  in  his* maimer,  "I  have  only  to 
listen,  and  if  possible,  obey." 

u  I  thank  you  from  my  heart,"  exclaimed 
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Mra-  Amyott :  "  I  trust  you,  and  moot  fuHy  I 
rely  on  you,  but  I  see  no  necessity  for  the 
great  sacrifice  of  returning  to  your  regiment, 
if — if  for  the  present,  till  those  reports  have 
subsided,  at  all  events  till  the  subject  of  them 
shall  have  left  London." 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  now  speak,"  said  Eves- 
hard,  impatiently.  "  In  the  first  place  let  me 
clear  myself  in  your  eyes  from  the  suspicions 
which,  no  doubt,  prompted  you  to  address  me 
on  this  painful  subject — let  me  assure  you  moat 
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*  Thank  you  again,"  said  Fanny,  but  her 
voice  was  changed  since  last  die  spoke — a 
strange  feeling  ef  Tear  had  come  over  her,  lest  she 
flhould  lave  done  unwisely  in  making  her 
appeal*  Her  listener  seemed  so  strangely  cool 
in  all  his  words,  there  had  not  been  a  angle 
one  to  prove  his  attachment—  it  is  true  her 
object  in  speaking  to  him  had  been  lo  forbid 
any  expression  of  it ;  but  still — she  continued, 
however,  though  a  cold  chill  was  creeping  on 
her,  to  bring  the  interview  to  a  close. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  candour — it  has  re- 
lieved my  mind  of  more  than  I  can  express ! 
but  one  question  I  must  ask — I  ask  it  only  for 
my  own  satisfaction— entirely  in  confidence,  has 
my  sister  any  reason — have  you  given  her  any 
reason  to  feel,  that  those  reports  have  found** 
datum?" 

"  I  have  not,"  answered  Everhard  in  a  tons 
of  the  firmest  decision,  whilst  his  lips  suddenly 
quivered.    Si  I  am  too  keenly  alive  to  my  posi- 
tion in  the  world,  ever  to  have  done  so,  and 
f  6 
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beyond  that  question,  Mrs.  Amyott,  I  trust 
you  will  not  go.  You  have  inflicted  pain  thii 
day,  as  gently  and  kindly  aa  was  possible,  and 
I  trust  you  will  spare  me  more  I" 

Fanny  revived — her  pride  had  had  a  alight 
■hock,  when  she  fancied  her  sister's  value  was 
not  appreciated,  but  ahe  was  now  satisfied,  and 
she  expressed  herself  so. 

"  And  about  the  exchange  T  she  asked  as  be 
rose  to  take  an  abrupt  leave. 

"  I  shall  withdraw  the  application — it   is 
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more  than  the  Miss  Vassall  whose  name  I  most 
hour,  and  to  whose  praises  I  most  listen  from 
erery  common  friend,  more  happy,  more  fortu- 
nate than  myself— but  there,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Amyott,  your  power  stops !    You  cannot  oblige 
me  to  do,  or  to  promise  more  than  that !    You 
ccamat  expect  it    And  with  these  words  Ever- 
hard    Aylmer    oonvulsively    pressing    Mrs. 
Amyott's  hand,  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


"  This  life  u  all  chequered  with  pteaiurei  ant 
That  chaw  one  another,  like  wave*  of  the  dm 
Each  billow,  aa  brightly,  or  dacklj  it  flows, 
Reflecting  our  ejei  ai  they  iparkle  or  weep." 
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listened  with  very  few  interruptions  for  half  an 
hoar  in  silence. 

"  Yes— I  think  that  is  alL" 

u  Then— now  for  me  I — now  my  little  Fan 
—a  very  good  deed  you  have  accidentally  done 
in  speaking  to  Everhard — I  conclude  you  have 
achieved  your  aim — but  I  have  seen  him  my- 
self, as  well—  and  spoken  with  him  also— and 
beg  to  tell  you  in  confidence — Fanny,  swear 
you  don't  breathe  this  ?" 

u  I  swear  with  pleasure — what  in  the  world 
kit?" 

u  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  because  I  believe 
Everhard  Aylmer  is  just  as  dear  to  me,  as  your 
•ister  Emma  is  to  you — the  attachment,  if  there 
k  one,  is  not  mutual." 

Mrs.  Amyott  started  at  first,  but  soon  re- 
covered hersel£ 

"  Just  what  I  thought !  just  what  I  always 
inspected!  when  Bessy  teazed,  and  worried, 
tnd  persisted  in  my  putting  a  stop  to  it,  I 
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always  told  her,  and  indeed,  I  told  my  aunt 
Nugent  as  well,  that  I  doubted  if  Emma  cared 
in  the  least  I  and  I  am  sure  no  one  can 
hare  ielt  more  for  Everhard  this  day  than  I 
have." 

"  He  Beemed  so  out  np,  did  he  T'  asked  Mr. 
Amyott  sarcastically. 
"  No,  not  exactly  that — bat — " 
"  So  crestfallen  at  being  discovered,  eh !" 
"  No,  indeed !  rather  the  contrary— but — " 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.   Amyott   with  a  shrug, 
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stood  almost  like  a  statue— Mr.  Amyott  re- 
peated the    word*  and  then  paused  for  an 

answer* 

"  And  he— did  he  dare  to  say  00  T  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  whilst  her  eyes,  usually  so 
mild,  absolutely  flashed  fire—"  did  he  presume 
to-" 

"  Gently,  gently,  my  dearest  I  Everhard 
Aylmer  is  not  the  kind  of  fellow  to  dare  much 
where  you  ladies  are  concerned,  or  to  presume 
any  thing  at  all ;  neither  is  he  base  enough  to 
boast,  or  betray  the  fact,  of  a  woman's  prefer- 
ence." 

"  Charles,  for  shame,"  cried  Mrs,  Amyott 
indignantly,  "  to  insinuate  this  against  Emma, 
against  the  sister  of  your  own  wife." 

44  Versus  one  as  dear  to  me  as  a  brother, 
Fanny.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  has  been  atten- 
tive to  her — he  could  hardly  help  it — he  has 
been  flattered  too,  of  course,  by  the  undis- 
guised preference  of  such  a  beautiful  girl  as 
she  is  after  all — but  as  to  his  heart — not  he ! 
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once  more,  ray  dearest,  you  have  done  well  to 
put  a  stop  to  their  constant  meetings,  or  it 
might,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  come  to  a 
mutual  attachment.1' 

u  Oh,  pride !"  burst  from  Mrs.  Amy  ott'a  lips 
as  she  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes.  "  What 
a  fall!" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


14  Alas !  what  kind  of  grief  should  thy  yean  know  ? 
Tby  brow  and  cheek  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
When  no  breath  trouble  them," 


Mb.  Amyott  need  not  have  been  so  particular 
u*  exacting  his  wife's  promise,  to  keep  the 
Bftftet  he  had  entrusted  to  her — no  promise, 
•tf  no  oath  was  the  least  necessary — not  even 
t°  Mrs.  Chetwood,  to  whom  she  generally 
^ed  all  her  gossamer  grievances,  would 
Fanny  have  divulged  it  It  weighed  on  her 
°wn  bosom,  and  when  her  eyes  rested  on 
Emma's  beautiful,  but  changed  and  fading  face. 
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they  would  fill  with  tears;  the  tide  of  her  merry 
life  was  checked,  and  she  would  torn  away  in 
silence. 

The  visit  to  her  brother  Lawrence  had  been 
decided  upon,  and  Fanny  wae  relieved  beyond 
measure,  when  she  found  Mrs.  Nugent  was  to 
leave  town  in  a  few  days. 

"  I  would  rather  suffer  anything,"  she  re- 
marked one  day,  "  then  let  mama  see  what  a 
season  in  town  has  done  for  Emma — she  looks 
wretchedly." 
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"  Oh  yes  I  did,"  was  Emma's  hasty  answer, 
"only  I  did  not  have  my — my  usual  set  of 
partners,  and  I  danced  four  times  with  Captain 
Forrester,  and  twice  with  Sir  William  Crewe, 
who  was  more  insufferable  with  his  fine  airs  and 
gncee,  and  Us  'monsous'  opinions  than  e?er.* 

"  Did  you  daftoe  much  thenT 

i€  Oh,  yes,"  said  Emma  with  an  air  of  utter 
luritnde,  "  and  of  all  the  bores  in  the  world  at 
shall,  it  is  Litzy !  Ah,  Fanny  dear,  how  dif- 
ferent to  youT 

Mrs.  Amyott's  smile  of  gratified  affection, 
bad  a  tinge  of  sadness,  from  self-reproach,  in  it; 
bat  Emma  continued, 

"  She  told  me  as  we  went  to  the  ball  that 
die  insisted  on  my  coming  back  to  her  after 
every  dance,  and  though,  of  course,  I  told  her 
I  should  not — now  Fanny  what  can  you  be 
kugMng  at?— well,  though  I  aaid  so,  I  did— 
tat  I  warned  her  as  we  came  home,  that  1  never 
HA  so  with  you,  and  should  not  make  a  practise 
of  it,  next  season." 
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Mrs.  Amyott's  delight  at  this  prematura 
hints  at  future  rebellion  was  very  great — she 
had  hardly  laughed  so  merrily  at  any  thing 
since  the  days  of  Emma  and  the  governesses — 
and  now  she  laughed  to  think  how  astounded 
Mrs.  Cbetwood  must  have  been!  She  who 
generally  kept  Emma  in  better  order,  on  the 
whole,  than  any  of  them. 

At  last  the  moment  arrived  when  Emma  was 
to  leave  town.  Mrs.  Nugent  was  a  very  early 
riser,  and  had  said  the  carriage  would  be  at  the 
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The  spoilt  and  petted  beauty  was  in  one  of 
her  worst  tempers  that  day.  Rising  at  so  un- 
gual an  hour,  after  half  the  night  spent  in  an 
Opera  box,  had  given  her  a  racking  head-ache, 
nxl  being  obliged  out  of  compliment  to  the 
age  of  one  companion,  and  the  rank  of  the 
other,  to  sit  with  her  back  to  the  horses,  did 
not  tend  to  sweeten  her  temperament.  In 
abort,  for  the  first  half  of  the  journey  she  con- 
trived to  make  herself  thoroughly  disagreeable 
to  Mrs.  Nugent 

Her  aunt,  who  looked  upon  the  trip  as  one 
of  pleasure,  was  surprised  to  find  the  cool  in- 
difference with  which  Emma  received  the 
scraps  of  information,  which  Cecy  Gerard  began 
giving  her,  as  to  the  society  she  was  likely  to 
neet  in  Wiltshire. 

u  And  amongst  us  at  Gerard  Park — I  ex- 
pect yon  will  feel  quite  as  much  at  ease  as  with 
Mrs*  Amyott,  for  we  have  already  several 
Wends,  mutual  friends,  I  think,  staying  with 
us^-Mrs.  Vane  for  instance,  a  great  ally  of  my 
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eldest  brother,  though  I  believe  she  sometimes 
bores  him  not  a  little — and  one  of  the  Miss 
Clarendons — Mary,  the  one  Sir  William  Crewe 
admires." 

Emma  smiled  faintly,  and  exerted  herself 
sufficiently  to  mention  the  absurdity  of  his 
first  admiration  of  her. 

"  Never  dreaming  she  was  pretty,  till  she 
pretended  some  one  had  thrown  a  part  of  a 
weed  out  of  the  river  into  one  of  her  eyes, 
and   making  Sir  William  examine  if  it  were 
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"They  are  very  rich  old  people,  with  an 
only  child — a  nice  girl,  who  looks  more  like 
their  granddaughter,  for  she  if  still  in  the 
school-room.  She  will  be  immensely  rich — 
kras  to  their  lovely  property." 

These  few  words  brought  the  shadow  back 
to  Emma's  face,  and  she  leant  silently  out  of 
the  carriage,  watching  the  rapid  evolutions  of 
the  wheels,  for  miles  and  miles,  as  if  in  their 
monotonous  fight  there  lurked  a  world  of  in- 
tent for  her. 

And  her  thoughts,  those  once  free  and  now 
embittered  thoguhts,  had  gone  back  in  their 
huqr  wanderings,  to  the  evening  before,  as  she 
stood  waiting,  with;Mrs*  Amyott,  for  the  car- 
riage, in  the  crush  room  of  the  opera  house, 
*Qd  where  she  had  heard  herself  canvassed  by 
*  group  on  the  move  through  the  room.  She 
tad  heard  the  question — "  do  you  know  Miss 
Vt*all  by  sight  V  and  the  answer— 

*  I  am  not  certain  that  I  should,  but  where- 
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ever  Mr.  Aylmer  ia,  yon  need  not  look  far 
beyond." 

"  Oh  but  I  heard  that  was  Aylmer  relaxing." 

"  Very  possibly,  I  never  thought  it  could 
be  serious — the  Vassalls  are  as  poor  as  church 
mice,  and  it  is  only  wonderful  how  those  two 
have  married  so  tolerably.  You  know  the 
father — did  you  ever  hear  f 

"  Oh  yes — shot  himself." 

Emma  Yaasall  quivered  at  the  last  words, 
even  more  than  at  the  sentence  that  had  pro- 
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inch  feelings  as  these,  and  the  thoughts  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  did  Emma  amuse  herself 
on  the  journey,  to  the  silent  dissatisfaction  of 
Mrs.  Nugent*  though  in  the  amiable  Cecy 
Gerard's  eyes,  she  was  simply  a  very  beautiful 
and  eccentric  original 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 


"  I  yenernte  the  rami  whoae  heart  iiwarai, 
Whow  hands  in  pure,  whose  doctrine,  and  whole  Ef* 
Coiocident,  eihibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  i*  the  sacred  cause/ 
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and  no  excitement — all  was  peaceful  even  to 
to  the  silvery  sound  of  the  church  bell,  as  it 
chimed  through  all  the  wakeful  hours  of  her 
fat  night  there ;  and  in  the  morning,  flinging 
on  the  scarf  and  bonnet,  which  she  bad  been 
accustomed  to  have  so  studiously  arrayed  for 
her,  daring  her  London  life,  she  flew  out  into 
the  free,  fresh  air,  with  a  feeling  of  unrestrained 
liberty  and  enjoyment,  experienced  by  none  in 
the  same  degree,  as  by  the  dweller  in  a  town* 
>        "And  your   society  Lawrence P    were    her 
words  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  when  per- 
haps she  began  to  miss  the  endless,  ceaseless, 
bocks  and  rings  of  Park  Street,  "  is  it  large? 
or  gay?  or  what  is  it  like?19 

"  Hy  own  society,*  said  Lawrence  Vaaeall 
with  a  quiet  smile,  "  would  surprise  you  a 
little— but  there  is  plenty  in  the  neighbourhood 
—hitherto,  I  have  not  mixed  much  in  it — look 
in  the  distance,  Emma,  amongst  the  trees,  at 
that  irregular  line  of  red  roofs  telling  out  so 
o  3 
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merrily  in  the  sunshine ;  that  u  my  village,  and 
the  greater  part  of  my  friends  live  there." 

11  Ah,  but  your  real  society,  Lawrence?" 

"Oh!  the  county  people?  Yes— we  have 
the  Rochforta,  and  the  Forresters,  and  tht 
Gerards,  and — " 

"  Oh,  I  know  all  these  by  name,"  said  Emma 
jietulnntly,  "  the  great  people  par  excellence,  I 
tuppoBe." 

"  Then  who  shall  I  name?"  asked  Lawrenc 


ildly,  "  it  is  hardly  possibly  to  enumerate  all 
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through  its  hypocrisy !  and  at  the  t>est  of 
time?,"  she  added,  passing  her  hand  over  her 
forehead,    as    if    some   painful    thought    were 

smouldering  there,    "  it   is   but   weary,   weary 

work." 

Almost  a  stranger  to  his  young  sister,  Law- 
recce  had  not  been  many  hours  in  her  society 
before  he  was  struck  with  the  sort  of  false  ex- 
citement of  her  manner.  She  was  restless  at 
times,  and  a  shadow  of  despondency  crossed 
her  fair,  open  face,  if  left  to  her  silent  medita- 
tions. Her  spirits  were  unequal,  yet  if  Law- 
rence only  alluded  in  the  most  distant  way,  to 
the  manner  in  which  she  spent  the  hours  of 
her  life  with  Fanny  Amyott ;  she  would  turn 
°ff  the  subject  laughingly,  and  be  the  merry, 
affectionate  creature  described  in  the  letters 
from  home.  Yet  he  saw  she  was  acting  a  part 
—there  was  some  thorn  on  which,  like  the 
nightingale,  she  was  leaning  her  breast  whilst 
she  sung,  and  the  nearer  he  approached,  the 
roore  close  it  was  clasped  to  her  heart,  and  the 
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higher  rose  that  gaiety  which  it  almost  pained 
him  to  witness. 


to  jop  rebound, — 
Rise  highest  from  the  holloweft  ground : 
So  TEisela,  with  the  ilorm  that  Itrive, 
Pitch  higher  m  they  deeper  dxiTe." 

Lawrence  Vaasall  was  a  superior  order  of  being 
in  his  way :  worshipped  in  his  parish  and 
respected  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  lived  in  the 
centre  of  the  largest  circle  of  humble  friends, 
that  a  pastor  could  possibly  possess,  and  yet  so 
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Young  eyes  toe  watched  for  him,  and  young 
tarts  consulted  him,  whenever  there  was  sor- 
row or  sickness,  or  distress  of  any  kind  in  the 
village,  for  he  was  one  who  had  time  to  listen 
to  the  most  tedious  of  stories,  and  comfort  to 
breathe  to  the  most  broken  hearted  of  applicants. 
Time  he  bad  to  spare,  indeed  his  time  was  in 
the  possession  of  his  parishioners ;  for  his  whole 
life,  his  every  moment  was  devoted  to  the 
service  to  which  he  had  freely  dedicated  his 
existence.  On  entering  the  saered  office,  he 
had  indeed  pledged  himself  by  vows,  whose 
**credn£88  he  fully  appreciated.  And  truly  was 
he  resolved  not  to  temporise  with  his  duty,  or 
make  it  accord  with  his  service  to  the  world — 
nor  did  he  attempt  to  be  both  an  agreeable 
member  of  gay  and  frivolous  society,  and  a 
servant  who  had  vowed  to  do  "his  master's 
business,"  therefore,  put  Lawrence  Yassall  in  a 
drawing-room  with  the  worldly  and  dissipated 
around  him,  and  our  young  clergyman  would 
tave  been  pronounced  by  the  major  part,  a  siu- 
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gularly  deficient  person,  for  he  had  no  read) 
smiles,  or  well  set  phrases,  or  lively  small  talk 
and  his  head  was  generally  full  of  parish  grier 
ances,  when  parties  and  politics  were  being 
canvassed  round  him. 

This  was  the  brother,  into  whose  eociet; 
our  young  Emma  was  thrown;  could  her  na 
ture,  excitable,  intractable,  have  learnt  i 
lesson  from  his  calm,  stable  character,  wel 
would  it  have  been  for  her. 

"  Emma,"    exclaimed    Lawrence    from    hi 
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whilst  the  colour  gradually  returned,  and  flew 
over  her  face,  "  I  shall  be  enchanted  to  see 

And  the  visitor  arrived !  He  was  a  vejy 
fae  looking  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  stately 
in  bis  manners,  high,  haughty,  cold,  yet  pleas- 
ing when  he  chose,  and  bearing  on  his  broad, 
tinwrinkled  brow,  the  deep  trace  of  the  scar, 
which  bore  witness  to  the  perils  he  had  en- 
countered in  his  country's  cause.  It  was  a 
high  sounding  name,  and  as  Emma  laughingly 
^marked  when  he  went  away — 

"  A  sort  of  name  that  requires  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  before  its  announcement.  '  And  now 
that  I  have  actually  seen  that  general  himself, 
he  is  the  very  kind  of  person  who  would  re- 
quire the  flourish  for  his  own  sake." 

General  Emlyn  was  a  first  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Vassall.  She  had  been  in  his  younger  days  a 
first  love,  and  disappointed,  she  was  his  last, 
for  he  never  married.  His  brother  officer, 
and  rival,  then  a  gay  Captain  Vassall,  si  won 
o  5 
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the  prize ;"  and  the  study  of  General  Emlyn's 
after  life  had  been  to  watch  her  fate,  with 
never  varying  interest,  and  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity of  making  hia  wealth  of  use  to  her 
fatherless  children ;  and  yet  this  had  all  been 
achieved  eo  silently  and  suddenly,  that  Mrs. 
Vassall  could  only  bless  him  for  his  good- 
nees,  for  he  never  came  near  her  for  her 
thanks. 

He  had  stood    Godfather  to  her  youngest 
son,  Tom  Vassall,  and  sent  him  to  sea  accord- 
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miles  ef  the  youngest,  and  report  said  the 
forest,  and  therefore  he  added  to  himself  "  the 
one  most  like  her  mother." 

It  was  a  temptation  the  General  could  not 
resist,  and  little  dreaming,  or  thinking  how 
long  that  warm,  young  heart  had  been  beating 
to  see  one,  on  whom  they  had  all  been  taught 
to  look  as  a  benefactor  in  every  way  to 
the  family — he  was  introduced  to  Emma 
VasaalL 

"  Undeniably  beauti&l !  She  is  like  a  dream 
of  the  past,r  muttered  General  Emlyn  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  he  set  them  hard,  "to 
»kw"  his  curricle  through  the  narrow  and 
humble  entrance  of  the  parsonage.  "  Most 
beautiful,  is  she  not?"  he  added  to  his  com- 
panion, Captain  Forrester. 

An  animated  affirmative  was  the  ready  re- 
sponse, and  then  the  two  gentlemen  were  silent 
during  most  part  of  their  drive  home ;  what 
was  passing  in  the  mind  of  the  younger  man 
we  will  not  pretend  to  fathom,  but  from  the 
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expression  of  the  countenance  of  Gen 
Emlyn,  as  he  drove  his  horses  even  faster  t 
oeual,  we  can  easily  imagine,  the  feat 
that  seemed  so  familiar  to  him,  from  hit- 
stood  between  the  world  and  him  for  mai 
long  and  weary  year,  flitted  before  his  e 
and  haunted  him  wherever  he  moved. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  We  are  not  made  to  wander  on  the  wing ! 

Bat  if  we  would  be  happy,  we  must  bring 

Oar  buoyant  hearts  to  a  plain  and  simple  school." 


When  Mr.  Amyott,  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
Posed  attachment  existing  between  Everhard 
^ytaer  and  Emma,  had  declared  to  his  wife 
that  it  was  all  on  her  side,  he  was  blinded  by 
the  cold  silence,  which  his  friend  persisted  in 
maintaining  when  Emma's  name  was  mentioned. 
Charles  Amyott's  nature  was  too  impatient  to 
listen,  or  to  think — he  never  considered  that 
the  wounded  feelings  of  Everhard  Aylmer 
w*re,  at  the  moment  of  his    own   interview 
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with  him,  smarting  under  their  repulsion,  and 
his  pride  burning  angrily  in  his  heart.  This 
never  Btruck  him ;  he  only  felt  that  Everhard 
and  himself  were  like  brothers,  and  that 
hitherto  they  had  no  secrets  between  them, 
and  therefore  as  the  lip  was  silent,  he  never 
looked  for  the  quiver,  which  told  of  the  inward 
Buffering  so  mournfully  endured.  But  Ever- 
hard  had  a  friend  to  whom  he  was  more 
communicative — one  who  was  true  and  trusty, 
in  spite  of  the  airs,  which  he  chose  t 
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u  I  do  not  blame  her  for  this,"  said  Ever- 
hard,  as  he  paced  the  narrow  bounds  of  the 
small  sitting-room  of  his  lodgings;  but  I 
blame  her  for  having  thrown  us  so  constantly 
together,  unless  she  meant  something  wanner 
than  acquaintance  to  spring  up.  Emma 
Vassal],  at  home  or  abroad,  was  hardly  ever 
off  my  arm !  and  whose  fault  was  it  ?  Mrs. 
Amyott  's  P 

"  For  fear  her  designs  on  Gore  should  be  too 
apparent,"  sneered  Sir  William. 

"  Miss  V assail  refused  Gore,"  said  Everhard 
hastily. 

"She  did,  she  did!"  pursued  Sir  William, 
elevating  his  eyebrows :  u  then  I  would  stake 
"7  existence  her  sister  did  not  know  of  it  till 
it  was  all  over." 

UI  cannot  tell — I  only  know  the  fact," 
answered  Everhard  Aylmer. 

"  That  girl  is  a  jewel  P  exclaimed  his  friend, 
%l  take  my  advice — pursue  her — save  her  be- 
fore she  is   spoilt — take  her  with    her  high 
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generous  spirit  fresh  upon  her,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  fate!" 

"  How  gladly  would  I !"  exclaimed  Ever- 
hard,  "  but  fate  may  be  just  as  adverse  as 
fortune  has  been !  besides  there  is  a  sober 
reality  connected  with  the  ronianoe  of  this 
affair.  She  has  not  sixpence !  and  1 1  what 
have  I  ?" 

"  Faint  heart,"  began  Sir  William. 

"  Yes !"  said  Everfaard  warmly,  "  I  have  a 
a  faint  heart  where  she  is  concerned !     I  have 
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sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  girl  whose  affec- 
tions you  have  chosen  to  win ;  and  yet  that 
very  sacrifice  tends  only  to  make  her,  if  she 
cares  half  a  straw  for  you,  miserable !  You 
we  about  to  leave  the  country,  without  giving 
tar  even  the  poor  satisfaction — for  it  a  satis- 
faction—of hearing  you  say  that  she  is  the 
cause.  Now  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into 
your  place  for  a  moment" 

'*  Pshaw !"  cried  Everhard  vehemently,  you 
are  reasoning  like  what  you  are !  a  rich  man  ! 
My  dear  fellow,  go  and  preach  to  the  rich, 
but  not  to  a  poor  wretch  like  me !— do  not  go 
on— you  drive  me  mad ! — you  cannot  put  your- 
self in  my  place— it  is  absurd!  neither  can 
you  enter  into  my  feelings ;  therefore  if  you 
wish  me  to  keep  my  temper,  and  my  patience, 
^  silent  on  the  subject !" 

(( Then  my  opinion  on  the  subject  is  this," 
Kid  Sir  William,  nettled  at  the  rebuke, 
"  your  happiness  is  not  half  so  much  at  stake 
w  I  imagined." 
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"  Better  for  me  perhaps  that  it  is  not," 
muttered  Aylmer,  with  bitterness,  and  a  few 
days  after  this  conversation  Sir  William 
Crewe  left  town  for  Gerard  Park,  fully  de- 
termined, if  he  found  it  possible,  to  eonnd 
Emma  Vassall  with  regard  to  his  friend.  The 
first  time  he  saw  her  there,  was  the  day  after 
Ins  arrival,  when  Mr.  and  Miss  Vassall  were 
announced  among  the  dinner  guests,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  her,  for  on  one 
side  was  Captain  Forrester,  who  followed  her 
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so  the  moment  after  dinner,  she  insinuated 
her  diminutive  person  into  a  corner,  behind 
the  stiff,  erect,  and  gaunt  figure  of  Lady 
Mary  Forrester,  and  asked  if  she  did  not  ad- 
mire 

"Particularly,"  was  Lady  Mary's  answer, 
with  a  stately  inclination  of  the  head,  "  a 
angularly  beautiful  young  person." 

"  And  so  Captain  Forrester  seems  to  think," 
pursued  Mrs.  Vane. 

"  My  son  is  an  admirer  of  beauty,  like  my- 
ttlf,"  said  Lady  Mary,  **  and  I  think  we 
generally  happen  to  admire  the  same  styles." 

If  there  was  one  object  in  the  universe 
Awards  which  the  chilly  heart  of  Lady  Mary 
Forrester  warmed,  it  was  that  one  lone  olive 
branch,  her  son,  whom  she  made  an  idol  upon 
earth. 

u  Then,"  cried  Mrs.  Vane  briskly,  "  you 
would  like  her  for  a  daughter-in-law,  my  dear 
madam?" 

Lady  Mary  spoke  not  for  several  moments, 
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but  she  turned  herself  slowly  round  on  the 
sofa,  till  she  faced  Mrs.  Vane,  and  with  her 
black  eyebrows  raised,  till  her  forehead  was 
like  wrinkled  parchment,  and  her  black  eyes 
opened  to  their  full  extent,  whilst  she  glared 
upon  the  speaker,  she  said — 

"  Mrs.  Vane,  allow  me  to  ask  your  authority 
for  the  idea  that  prompted  that  speech,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  you  advance  such  an 
insinuation  ?" 

Mrs.  Vane  was  quite  frightened.     She  had 
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w  Don't,"  said  Cecy  Garard  hastily,  "  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  she  has  only  been  making 
some  unfortunate  speech — let  them  alone." 

"Yea — let  them  fight  it  out/  said  Mr* 
Gerard,  one  of  Mrs.  Vane's  victims,  who  had 
hidden  himself  in  a  recess  behind  the  merry 
group,  for  what  he  called  a  little  breathing 
time,  u  trust  Mrs.  Vane  for  fighting  her  own 
battles  welL" 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  something  about  her  book 
-don't  you  think  so  ?"  said  Mary  Clarendon 
to  Emma,  "  did  you  not  know  she  was  writing 
» book,  hey  T 

"A  book!"  exclaimed  Captain  Forrester 
joining  them,  "  you  don't  mean  that  ?  Ye 
God's  i  what  is  it  about  T 

<;  Nobody  knows  I  she  has  been  years  about 
11  She  wants  a  title  for  it,  and  poetical  heads 
f()r  all  her  chapters,  and  I  told  her,  there  was 
Ro  one  in  the  whole  house  like  Mr.  Gerard  for 
poetry !  didn't  I,  Mr.  Gerard,  hey?" 

u0-h!"  groaned  Mr.  Gerard,  with  an  air 
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of  disgust  and  ennui,  "  the  whole  of  this 
blessed  day  if  I  have  not  been  abut  op  in  the 
library  with  her,  and  what  she  calls  her  notes 
of  reference — reference  to  her  different  chap- 
ten!  scraps  of  paper  and  biota  of  ink,  and 
such  writing  !  jost  as  if  a  fly  had  been  saved 
from  an  inky  grave,  and  Buffered  to  run  over 
the  paper  to  dry  hhnaelf." 

"  That  accounts  then,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Forrester,  when  he  could  make  himself  heard, 
"  for  the  speech  she  made  me  on  the  stain.     I 
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CHAPTER   Xllt 


41  My  ion !  my  son  I— I  cannot  speak  the  rest ; 
Tt  who  have  sons  can  only  know  my  fondness  t 
Ye  who  hare  lost  them,  or  fear  to  lose  them, 
Cm  only  know  my  pangs !" 


Silent,  sad,  and  shy,  Emma  Vassal!  was  seated 
u>  the  midst  of  this  gay  assemblage-  She  had 
kcked  her  ehair  rather  oat  of  the  circle,  and 
*t  talking  to  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn — for  the 
first  time  in  her  Efe,  she  felt  how  essentially 
nece*ary  to  the  enjoyment  of  society  is  some 
°tyect  of  interest.  To  feel  alone  in  a  crowd — 
now  dreary  is  the  sensation — loneliness  is  never 
80  deeply  felt,  as  in  the  midst  of  the  occupied 
^  happy — we  are  speaking  of  the  loneliness 
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of  the  heart.  In  that  gay  throng  there  was 
not  one  voice  for  Emma. 

"  Thou  wilt  bear  in  our  gladsome  laugh  nn  part. 
What  ihould  il  do  for  a  burning  heart?" 

It  was  only  when  questioned  on  the  subject  of 
music  that  she  brightened  up. 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  are  a  performer?" 
said  Sir  Courteney. 

"  No — nothing  of  one.  I  can  just  accom- 
pany myself,  and  nothing  more.     I  doubt  if  I 
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for  singing — and  that  was  chiefly  because 
mama  hoped — "  and  Emma's  cheek  flushed — 
"  that  you  might  one  day  hear  me." 

Sir  Courtney  was  charmed  with  his  young 
and  unaffected  acquaintance;  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  her  beauty,  and  delighted  with  the 
touch  of  eccentricity  about  her :  he  saw  in  a 
moment  that  she  was  not  one  of  the  "poco  di 
ttfto"  order  of  young  ladies,  doing  a  little 
of  every  thing  indifferently,  and  the  mo- 
fcent  her  turn  came,  she  sat  down  and  sang. 

Sir  William   Crewe  sat  behind  her  chair, 

when  she  seated  hereelf  at  the  piano.      She 

*as  requested  to  choose  her  own  song,  and  he 

listened  with  some  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  would 

be  that  which  Everhard  Aylmer  was  always 

humming,  whistling,  or  singing.     It  was !  no 

one  in  that  room  would  have  known  this  but 

himself:  he  fancied  he  could  have  told  it  by 

the  tones  of  her  voice.     "  And,"  he  said  to 

himself  as  he  turned  away,  "  that,  at  all  events, 

•hall  be  duly  reported." 

vol.  I.  H 
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Id  another  part  of  the  room  sat  Captain  For- 
roster  and  Mr.  Gerard,  lounging  on  an  ottoman, 
watching  Mrs.  Vane  and  Lady  Mary. 

"  Look  at  her,"  said  Captain  Forrester, 
"  they've  made  it  up  again,  she  has  augured 
the  old  lady  over  now  t  do  you  know  I  can 
tell  as  well  as  if  I  heard  every  syllable  that 
little  woman  said — that  she  is  humbugging  my 
mother!  What  would  I  give,  to  know  what  it 
is  nil  about !" 

"  Don't  you    recollect  what    some    French 
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daring  the  five  miles  struck  him ;  but  when 
he  had  handed  her  into  the  hall,  he  was  not 
long  left  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  which  she 
prefaced  by  saying — 

*  Frank,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  a  few  mo- 
ments' conversation  with  you,"  and  led  the 
way  forthwith  into  the  library. 

She  seated  herself  in  the  large  leathern  chair, 
and  she  smoothed  down  her  velvet  dress.  She 
took  off  her  gloves,  and  having  turned  all  her 
nng*  to  the  light,  and  cleared  her  voice,  she 
exclaimed,  as  though  that  prelude  had  only 
made  it  hoarse  and  harsher — 

"I  must  say,  Frank,  that  I  admire  the 
submissive  air  which  you  have  assumed  ! — 
the  air  of  humble  attention  with  which 
7°u  await  what,  I  believe,  you  must  be 
P^pectly  prepared  to  hear." 

"  Madam,  I  am  all  submission,  and  all  at- 
tention— your  dutiful    and  affectionate    son," 
w*s  the  laughing  reply. 
"  But  I  am  not  disposed  to  be  trifled  with," 
h  3 
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•aid  the  old  lady,  still  more  harshly,  "  I  tat 
yon  a  deliberate  question,  aad  I  insist  for  onee 
on  a  serious  answer — pray  is  what  I  hear, 
true  ?" 

u  My  dear  mother,  what  do  you  hear?  upoi 
my  life  I  hear  nothing." 

"  An  evasion,"  continued  Lady  Mary,  "  des- 
picable in  my  eyes  I  unworthy  a  son  of  mine  I 
Frank  I"  she  exclaimed,  rising  energetically, 
u  on  your  word  of  honor,  as  you  stand  there — 
by  your  duty  and  affection — by  your  respect 
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f  Mj  dear  mother/  exclaimed  Captain  For- 
rater,  "who  has  excited  you,  in  this  unusual 
manner  ?  ait  down  and  be  calm,  I  entreat  of 
yon  be  calm." 

"I  wiU  not!  I  cannot P  cried  Lady  Mary, 
taking  like  an  aspen  leaf.  "  Frank,  are  you 
to  many  that  girl  ?  have  yon  so  far  deceived 
me  ?  am  I  to  be  so  wretched  as  to  see  you 
kcwated,  duped,  hooked,  by  a  Vassall  T 

"  Mother,  what  language  to  use,  with  re- 
gard to  the  sweetest,  most  beautiful,  most 
artless — = * 

''Most  designing  of  coquettes,  that -ever 
weathed,  if  she  has  succeeded  in  inveigling 
joa!"  interrupted  his  mother. 

"If  I  am  inveigled,  it  was  a  voluntary  act, 
•other ;  you  must  go  to  bed  and  sleep  before 
*e  renew  this  subject — we  are  neither  of  us 
cool  to-night." 

"I  am  cool— cold,  iceH  said  Lady  Mary, 
vehemently,  and  as  for  sleeping  before  I  hear 
the  worst,  I  could  sooner,  far  sooner   die 
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Frank,  is  it  true  ?  deny  it !  oh  my  child, 
deny  it  I* 

'*  Mother,  mother!" 

"  Then  it  ia  true  P  raid  Lady  Mary,  in « 
etrange  low  whisper. 

"  Thus  far  it  is  true,"  exclaimed  her  son 
with  sudden  spirit,  and  I  will  hide  it  from  you 
no  longer — I  worship  the  very  ground  on  which 
Emma  Vassall  treads." 

"'  And  you  would  marry  her,"  asked  Lady 
Mary  in  the  same  tone. 
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soother's  wrath    for     the    moment,    but    the 
storm  only   ceased    to  burst  out   with  fresh 

fury. 

"  Frank  the  man  was  mad!  his  insanity  was 
*a  well  known  as  the  commonest  story  of  the 
day  I  and  would  you  marry  into  the  very 
family?  Frank,  Frank — it  is  a  wicked  and  a 
dreadful  act— it  shall  not  be P 

Frank  Forrester  compressed  his  lips  tightly, 
and  sat  coolly  down  by  the  table. 

'  Do  you  hear  me  ?"  almost  shrieked  the  old 

lady. 

"I  do  mother — but  I  speak  not  another 
word— some  malicious  person  has  been  poison- 

• 

1DS  your  mind,  therefore  till  the  effects  have 
w°rn  off,  I  hold  my  peace  P 
t  Peace  P   cried  Lady  Mary,  "  there  shall 

k  no  peace  in  this  house  with  a  Vassall  at  its 

head.1' 

"  You  seem  to  forget  the  existence  of  my 
father,  madam.  We  should  be  but  dependants 
°*  your  occasional  hospitality,  for  many  many 
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yean  I  trust,  were  I  so  fortunate  as  to  wia 
such  a  prize  as  Emma  Vassal!." 

"  You  are  my  son — my  only  child,"  said  the 
mother  gathering  up  her  drapery,  and  prepar- 
ing to  leave  the  room,  "  therefore  judge  of  the 
horror  I  have  of  such  a  match,  when  I  declare 
to  you  on  my  word,  and  my  honour,  that  if  it 
pleased  God  to  give  me  the  ehoiee  of  it,  or 
death,  I  should  say — " 

"  Mother  1"  ejaculated  Captain  Forrester, 
closing  his  eyes  with  an  expression  of  extreme 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


T«  heart  ij  never  safe  unless  it  trembles  while  it  woo* ; 
^cmiotlere  a  treasure  that  he  does  not  fear  to  loaa. 


"he  next  morning  at  the  primitive  hour  of 

eight,  Lawrence  Vassall  and  his  sister, -sat  at 

their  little  round  table,  and  the  eyes  of  ihe 

former  were  resting  on  Emma's  face,  with  an 

expre3eion  of  affection,  mingled  with  sadness* 

To  him  who  saw  so  little  of  the  manners  of 

•°ciety,  the  attention  she  received,  and  .the  ad- 

Jriration  she  excited,  appeared  enough  to  spoil 

Aer,  and  turn  her  head — yet  she  moved  steadily 

H  6 
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on,  as  though  she  neither  saw  nor  felt  it.  He 
was  convinced  within  himself,  that  she  had 
some  powerful  guard  round  her  heart,  to  he 
proof  against  the  fire,  but  as  her  sister  once 
remarked,  Emma  was  a  girl  who  never  made  a 
confidence  in  her  life,  and  unless  from  her 
rapidly  changing  complexion,  you  could  glean 
nothing  of  her  inward  sentiments. 

"  Emma,"  said  he  at  last,  rousing  himself 
from  his  reverie,  "  did — I  mean,  was  Captain 
Forrester  a  great  friend  of  Charles  Amy  ott  ?" 
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v  we  liked  most  people — and  more  than  some, 
but  why  do  you  ask  so  many  questions,  dear 
Lawrence?" 

"Because  my  little  Emma,  I  wondered  if 
Captain  Forrester's  visits  were  as  frequent  in 
London  as  they  are  here.  You  must  have  ob- 
served, that  he  has  called  every  day  except 
Sunday,  since — never  mind  since  when — but  I 
have  not  taken  the  compliment  entirely  to  my- 
self." 

Lawrence  paused,  for  he  did  not  know  how 
much  he  might  venture  to  say ;  he  had  been 
told  by  Mrs.  Chetwood  in  all  her  letters,  that 
Emma  had  every  qualification  for  an  accom- 
plished coquette,  and  yet  he  had  seen  so  little 
ofthe  symptoms,  that  he  was  afraid  to  rouse 
the  temper,  which  he  had  heard,  brooked  no 
control  passively. 

The  warm  blood  rushed  up  to  Emma's  fore- 
head,  but  instead  of  the  explosion  he  anticipated, 
*  half  smile  curled  her  lips. 

"  You  allow  me  then  a  portion  of  the  cre- 
dit F  was  her  answer. 
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"  I  said  the  compHment,"  returned  Lawrence 
pointedly. 

The  blush  deepened  on  Emma's  face,  and  he 
was  glad  to  see  it — it  looked  ae  though  she  had 
not  been  encouraging,  and  receiving  these  con- 
stant visits,  solely  for  the  gratification  of  her 
own  vanity.  Lawrence  was  of  too  gentle  a 
nature,  to  reproach,  or  find  fault,  unless  urged 
to  it  by  the  strongest  sense  of  duty,  and  though 
he  longed  to  say  how  ill-applied  the  word 
"  credit"  would  be  in  a  case  of  coquetry,  he 
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of  melting  charity,  <(  from  stream  to  sea,"  and 
he  whose  office  it  was,  and  had  often  been,  to 
we  the  wounded  feelings  of  every  grade  of 
We,  and  learn  the  art  of  soothing  them, 
shrank  from  being  the  cause  of  hurting  any 
one,  even  in  the  smallest  or  most  insignificant 
degree. 

*  And  so,  this  time,  I  have  got  clear  off/ 
was  Emma's  ejaculation,  as  l*awrence  left  the 
room,  without  pursuing  the  subject,  and  a  sen- 
fction  of  relief  spread  over  her  as  the  door 
dosed  on  him.  '  It  chanced  that  very  morning, 
18  Lawrence  was  passing  down  the  village  on 
his  many  errands  of  mercy,  that  he  met  the 
object  of  their  conversation.  Captain  Forres- 
ter overtook  him,  and  linking  his  arm  within 
hi*,  asked  to  speak  to  him. 

"In  an  hour,  I  am  at  your  service,"  said 
^»wrence,  u  but  till  then  f  really  am — " 

"An  hour,"  exclaimed  Captain  Forrester, 
-W  as  well  talk  of  a  year  P 

And  on  the  promise  of  not  detaining  him 
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more  than  five  minutes,  Captain  Forrester  kept 
Lawrence  V assail,  walking  up  and  down  the 
broad  walk  through  the  churchyard,  for  up- 
wards of  an  hour. 

The  subject  was  interesting  enough,  even  to 
the  impatient  pastor  of  the  parish,  and  he  lis- 
tened both  attentively  and  gratefully,  for  his 
young  and  really  loved  sister,  and  her  praises 
were  the  theme — and  flattered  he  could  not  fail 
to  be,  when  the  young  heir  of  so  large  a 
domain,  threw  himself  and  bis  bright  fortunes 
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Lawrence  was  sadly  divided ;  bo  many  poor 
sick,  needy  souls  were  sighing  for  him,  that  he 
was  reluctant  to  disappoint  them,  besides  which 
he  thought,  that  Emma  and  her  letter  were  far 
better  tete-a-tete  —  bnt  Captain  Frank  was 
peremptory,  and  Lawrence  yielded,  and  as  he 
walked  hurriedly  up  the  path,  his  honest  heart 
was  swelling  with  pleasure,  at  the  bright  open- 
ing of  his  sister's  prospects. 

As  he  turned  to  his  own  gate,  a  carriage 
whirled  rapidly  out,  and  looking  up,  he  was 
*tiH  more  gratified,  to  see  it  was  that  of  Lady 
Mary  Forrester.  Intimate  as  he  had  long  been 
with  the  son,  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
family,  and  therefore,  the  attention  struck  him 
88  peculiarly  flattering,  and  in  this  frame  of 
Kind  he  entered  his  quiet  home. 

In  the  hall  though—  even  in  the  hall,  an  un~ 
Uttul  sound  smote  on  his  ear,  and  he  stopped 
to  listen — the  drawing-room  door  was  ajar, 
and  again  came  the  deep  and  passionate  sound, 
t°o  plain  to  be  mistaken,  of  a  heavy  sob.     The 
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sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  chained  him  to  the 
■spot,  and  again  and  again  the  sound  was  re- 
peated, and  he  rushed  into  the  room  ! 

Extended  full  length  on  the  sofa,  with  her 
-face  buried  in  the  cushions,  lay  Emma,  and  to 
raise  her  up,  and  pour,  a  tide  of  questions  forth 
was  the  first  act  and  thought  In  her  hand 
was  a  crushed  letter,  and  her  answer  mm, 
thrusting  it  into  his  hands — the  hysterical  vio- 
lence of  her  grief,  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
-words  for  some  time,  but  when,  like  a  wearied 
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nerer  expected  he  would  have  written  it     I 

felt  flattered  as  well  I  might.  I  felt  grieved 
too— nay,  do  not  stop  me !  grieved,  for  I  never 
wished  it— gratified,  for  it  is  like  himself;  all 
warmth,  and  generosity ;  and  tears,  yes,  Law- 
race,  tears,  bnt  oh !  how  different  to  these  1 
woe  drawn  from  my  eyes  when  I  read  on.  I 
bow  not  how  long  I  sat  I  was  not  ponder- 
ing an  answer.  I  was  not  wavering,  for  I  had 
but  one  small  word  on  which  to  ring  the  proper 
changes,  and  to  soften,  if  it  needed,  its  mean- 
ing—well, you  will  see,  his  letter  says  he  was 
to  be  here  within  a  few  hours  after  its  receipt, 
and  my  dread  lest  he  should  come  1 — Oh,  Law- 
rence, I  thought  he  would  reproach  me." 

Emma,  Emma  P  cried  Lawrence  starting  up 
from  his  chair,  and  clasping  her  two  hands  in 
bis, "  what  have  you  done  Y9 

"  Yes,  yes !"  said  the  young  girl  wildly  "  look 
thus!  look  thus !  for  I  have  borne  worse  to  day 
than  that  kind  look  of  grieved  displeasure !  but 
bear  me— I  sat  down  to  write  my  answer,  I 
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had  finished  it — yesP  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
flash  of  triumph  and  exultation,  "  finished  it, 
Lawrence,  when  a  carriage  drove  up,  and  in 
walked  Lady  Mary  Forrester  V 

"  Well,  well — fast,  faster,  my  sister  I"  almost 
gasped  the  agitated  brother — "  what  'did  she 
say?" 

"  What  did  she  ?— what  dared  she?  rather 
what  dared  she  not  ?  But  I  trampled  on  her 
pride — I  aunk  her  to  my  feet — I  laughed  at 
her  fallen  greatness,  and  I  triumphed  I"  cried 
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"Lawrence  T 

"  I  simply  remark  that  if  I,  who  a  few  hours 
ago,  looked  on  you  with  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion, can  now  torn  from  you  with  sorrow  and 
unqualified  disapproval,  what  must  that  mother 
fel,  and  what  might  she  not  say  to  the  heart- 
less being,  who  could  so  wantonly  wring 
the  heart,  and  outrage  the  feelings  of  her  only 

chad  r 

"Thank  heaven P   exclaimed  Emma  vehe- 
mently, "  thank  heaven !  for  now  your  own 
words  absolve  me !     She  did  not  know  what 
°iy  answer  was  to  be,  Lawrence  I   she  did  not 
even  know  of  her  son's  having    written  this 
letter  1  she  came  to  taunt  me  with  having  won 
Us  affections,  to  dare  me  to  accept  bim — to  tell 
me  I  had  made  him  my  dupe,  till  his  sound,  and 
uber,  and  better  judgment  was   blinded !   to 
^7}  that  in  a  cooler  moment  if  even  he  had 
professed  his  attachment  he  would  repent — and 
wound  up  by  insinuating  'the  most  dreadful 
thugs  with  regard  to  our  poor  father !    It  was 
^t,  Lawrence,  which  bowed  me  for  a  moment,'* 
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she  added  dashing  away  some  freshly  si 
ing  tears ;  "  she  said,  what  if  my  dear  mo 
bad  heard,  she  would  have  died  on  the  spo 

Lawrence  felt  a  world  more  anguish  tha 
could  express.  His  eyes  were  dim,  and 
voice  hoarse,  and  all  he  could  say  was — 

"  Is, that  all,  Emma?" 

"  Nearly,"  answered  Emma,  in  a  tent 
exhaustion — "  nearly  all :  after  this  tirad 
iasolence,  I  spoke  myself — do  not  lool 
startled,  dear    Lawrence — I   was    more 
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wch  a  ieart  as  his  can  never  be  won  again— » 
I  could  almost  forgive  you  your  Intemperate 
induct;  but  one  act  I  never  can  excuse,  for- 
P*e,  or  mollify. 

Oh,  Lawrence !  do  not  say  so P 

"  I  mast — it  was  the  vain  coquetry  of  the 
"t  of  drawing  on  that  open,  trusting  heart, 
a&dtben — ^ 

"  But  his  mother,  Lawrence  P 

u  Your  letter"  interrupted  her  brother  se- 
Yer*ly:  it  was  written,  my   sister,  before   hi* 


*for 
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And  if  that  any  ill  she  heard  ol  anj 

She  would  it  eke  and  make  it  wone  by  telling, 

And  take  great  J07  to  publish  it  to  man;. 
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^maoicate,  rather  more  important  than  her 
*b«I  triSing  nothings. 

'WeUPehe  con  tinned,  after  she  had  thrown 
herself  fall  length  upon  a  sofa,  after  haying 
^ien  off  her  hat  and  gloves,  and  opened  her 
^^bit — for  she  was  evidently  in  a  fever  of  ex- 
ilement. 
<{  Pray  make  haste,"  said  Mary  Clarendon, 
■^°u  have  put  us  upon  the  tiptoe  of  curiosity, 
"°  commence,  I  beseech  you,  or  the  dressing 
■^11  will  ring,  before  you  have  half  got  through 
y°or  story." 

';  To  tell  you  the  truth  then,"  began  the  little 

u<fr,  "  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  wishing  to 

°*H  at  Forest   Hall  this  morning,  having  very 

^irewd  suspicions  that  some  fracas  had  taken 

Place  there,  for  I  unfortunately  happened  to 

s*y  something   last    night,    which    put    that 

***rce  old  Lady  Mary  into  a  dreadful  fiiss. 

"  What  did  you  say  ?"  said  Mary  Clarendon, 

We  were  all  watching  you,  and  we  did  not 
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envy  your  position,  bo  close  to  such  a  pair 
flaring  eyes." 

"  Indeed,  I  was  rather  in  a  fright — the  fa 
is,  I  only  just  hinted  upon  the  subject,  of  h 
eon's  attention  to  that  consummate  flirt  Kinr. 
VassnU." 

"  Humph,"  exclaimed  Mary  Cravend 
laughing,  "  come,  Mrs.  Vane,  your  little  lad 
ship,  ought  to  be  the  very  last  person  in  t* 
world  to  abuse  such  characters  '  as  flirts.' " 

'  I   have  often  told  you,  Mary  Clarendc 
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"Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  that  ia  all  I 

ty"  exclaimed  the  saucy  Mary  Clarendon; 

wtgo  on  pray,  dear  Mrs.  Vane." 

rt  Welly  we  rode  to  Forrest  Hall,  and  the 

***ttluDg I  saw,  was-  a  travelling  carriage  at 

****  door,  and  into  it  rushed  poor  Frank  For- 

^^rter,  looking  like  a  ghost,  so  pale  and  woe 

begone;  I  was  quite  shocked  to  see  him :  he 

***rily  bowed,  but  desired  the  post-boys  to 

drive  on,  in  a  voice  of  much  agitation.     The 

**TOnts  at    the   door,  told   me  Lady  Mary 

Forrester  was  not  at  home  to  visitors,  and  I 

'***  just  preparing  to  turn  my  horse's  head, 

*o<i  ride  away,  when  a  footman  appeared,  and 

informed  me  that '  her  ladyship  would  see  me;' 

90 1  was  ushered  into  her  presence7  and  a 

Pretty  scene  ensued — " 

"  AUez,  AUez,  toujour*  P  exclaimed  the  im- 
patient  Mary    Clarendon,   when   Mrs.   Vane 
Paused  to  take  breath. 
ul  shall  never  forget  Lady  Mary's  coun- 

VOL.   L  I 
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tenance — it  terrified  me  bo  dreadfully  tl 
shall  not  get  over  it  in  a  harry." 

"  It  seems  that  I  did  a  great  deal  of 
chief  last  night,  unwittingly  I  am  sure." 

The  girls  looked  at  each  other,  and  & 
significantly. 

"  She  bad  not  before  remarked  her 
exclusive  attention  to  Emma  Vassall ;  h« 
by  some  means  always  contrived  to  t 
dust  into  her  eyea,  and  her  horror,  when 
fortunately  enlightened    her,  was   unbou 
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^oject,  and  not  being  able  to  elicit  anything 

factory  from  him,  she  went  to  bed— but 

"otto  sleep.     After  a  night  of  deliberation, 

tfceresalt  was,  to  set  off  to  the  parsonage  at 

**  early  hour  to  attack  Emma,  and  to  tell 

tar  that  she  must  not,  and  should  not  marry 

karaon." 
"  What  an  indelicate  proceeding,"  exclaimed 

Cecy  Gerard,    ''  poor   Emma,  how  I  feel  for 

herP 

"You  may  keep  your  pity  for  some  one 
*bo  requires  it  better,"  continued  Mrs.  Vane. 
*  Emma  Yassall  was  quite  a  match  even  for 
L*ty  Mary  Forrester,  as  you  will  hear ;  but  I 
must  go  on  regularly  with  my  history,  so  do 
not  interrupt  me.  It  seems  that  Frank 
Forrester,  now  that  his  mother  had  once 
the  subject  afloat,  was  determined  not  to 
kt  it  rest,  but  to  bring  it  at  once  to  a 
dittax:  so  he  had  forestalled  Lady  Mary 
Forrester,  and  early  as  she  arrived  at  the 
Parsonage,  a  letter  from  him  had  reached  it 
i  3 


.u-jii*  such  a  preposterous  act,  in  a  girl 
ber — a  girl  who  has  not  sixpence  to  bless 
self  with — and  after  all  the  encouragemen 
has  given  him  since  she  came  into  this  pi 
the  country  P 

"  Really,"  said  Mies  Gerard,  "  I  dc 
understand  what  you  mean,  by  saying 
Emma  Vassall  has  given  Captain  Forrest 
much  encouragement.  I  have  never  pefc 
it.  How  can  she  help  being  one  of  the 
beautiful  and  captivating  girls  in  the  w 
She  is  only  generally  civil,  and  conciliate 
her  manners  to  him,  as  well  as  to  o 
1  do  not  think  she  was  more,  and  it  i 

Vior  fault,  if  men  will    fall    in  InvA  with  hot 
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°'  a  well  regulated  mind,  to  prevent  his  arriv- 

• 

J*g  at  the  distressing  and  humiliating  point, 
of  subjecting  himself  to  a  refusal — a  girl  of 
mj  feeling  will  obviate  this  if  possible." 
"The  skies  will   fall,"    said    Mrs.    Vane, 
'&ry  Clarendon    has  taken   to  moralise — 
Wever,  to*eontinue  my  story,   which   you 
will  interrupt — I  suppose  such  a  scene  was 
enacted    Lady  Mary  instantly  upon  entering 
the  parsonage  commenced    a    violent    tirade, 
abusing  Emma  for  having  inveigled  her  son's 
affections,   protested  that  if  he  married  her, 
they  should  live  in  poverty  as  long    as  his 
kther  existed — in  short,  heaped  reproach  upon 
reproach,   and  insult    upon    insult      In  her 
ftoger,  Lady    Mary  confesses    that    she    lost 
herself,  and  mentioned  with  horror,  the  stigma 
that  rested  upon   the  Vassalls,  owing  to  the 
dreadful  death  of  their  father." 

"Shocking!  most  shocking!"  cried  Cecy 
Gerard  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand,  "  poor 
Enama  !w 
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u  Emma    seems    to    have   given   it   tc 

.  famously;    what  she  said  I  know  not,  1 

$.'  you  could  but  see  the  crest  fallen  stat< 

old  lady  is  now  in — truly,  with  all  her  1 
of  the  Vassall  connexion,  I  verily  believ 
would  have  preferred  that  the  match  should 
taken  place,  rather  than  matters  have  * 
such  an  unexpected  turn — her  son  to  be  ref 
and  in  so  peremptory  and  decided  a  manne 
she  humbled  and  sneered  at,  by  the  girl  i 
she  would  fain  have  trampled  under  her  f 
and  then  again  what  has  been  the  oonsequc 
Frank  Forrester  blames  his  mother  for  hi 
appointment,  will  believe  nothing  she  sa 
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"And  she  deserves  it  richly,*  said  Mar/ 
Clarendon,  "  her  conduct  was  most  ill-judged, 

cniel,  and  absurd.     I  wonder  how  Emma  Vas- 

*H  will  look  at  dinner  to-day,  you  expect 

tiem  do  you  not,  Cecy  V 

At  this  moment,  Miss  Gerard's  maid  entered, 
*ad  pat  a  note  into  her  hands ;  it  was  from 
Lawrence  Vassall,  .saying  that  his  sister  was  so 
ranch  indisposed,  that  he  must  beg  Lord  and 
lady  Gerard  would  excuse  their  keeping  the 
engagement  to  dine  with  them  that  eveihing. 

"  The  consequence  of  Lady  Mary's  folly," 
aid  Mrs.  Vane,  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Bather  say,  the  consequence  of  your  spirit 
of  mischief,"  exclaimed  Mary  Clarendon, 
"  what  a  dangerous  little  woman  that  is  I" 
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A  mother  do  tea  upon  her  redding  child, 
More  than  the  strong ;  solicitations,  cum,  h 
Rallies,  reverses  all  vicissitades 
Give  the  affection  exercise  and  growth. 
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lei  lam  sorry  to  say  she  does— but  my 
*ter  says  worse  than  that — Emma  has  sud- 
ft**dj  returned  home  I" 

"  My  letter  too  has  that  in  it,  and  also  what 

consider  almost  as  bad — although  par  parens 

^**t  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  what 

^-•mma  has   got    into    some    scrape.       Some 

*Oye  aflkir    I    would    wager    you    anything! 

^ura  know    I    always    said    to    my    mother, 

^bat  will  become  of  you,  when  it  comes  te 

Emma  and  her  lovers — and  this  hurrying  home 

looks  suspicious — however — " 

''  Nay,  look  on  the  brightest  side,"  said  Mrs. 
-Ajnyott,  "  mama  says  in  my  letter,  that  Sir 
Courtney  Emlyn  has  volunteered  a  visit,  and  I 
dare  say  she  recalled  Emma,  to  assist  in  amusing 
kim,  for  poor  Helen  is  worse  than  nobody." 

"  Good  gracious,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Chetwood 
IQdignantly,  "  mama  has  been  writing  a  circular 
n  seems !  I  was  just  about  to  tell  you  of  this 
Proposed  visit  of  Sir  Courtney,  did  you  ever 
J>ear  anything  half  so  inconsiderate  of  him— 
i  5 
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a  man  of  hie  thousands  descending  on  out 
mother's  humble  little  cottage,  when  I  an 
•he  is  less  able  to  afford  the  expense  s 
moment,  than  at  any  other  possible  tin 
could  have  chosen  1  Tom  and  Emma  at  I 
and  poor  Helen  and  the  doctors  and  all 
now  Fanny,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dre 
what  are  we  to  do  with  Tern  and  his  debt 
"  Tom  is  incorrigible  I"  said  Mrs.  Aj 
angrily,  "  knowing  as  he  does,  how 
mama  has  scraped  and    screwed    to    h« 
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vben  tig  creditors  were  most  clamorous  and 

worn  out,  the  ship  was  paid  off,  and  Tom  in 

momentary  expectation,  according  to  his  own 

account,  of  an  involuntary  journey  up  to  town, 

**!  the  Queen's  Bench. 

Bat  Mrs.  Amyott  had  another  letter  in  her 
fond,  which  was  not  shown  to  her  sister,  though 
tar  grieved  heart  had  bled  over  it  with  bitter- 
Qett  and  sorrow.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Vane, 
detailing  every  particular  of  the  goings  on  at 
the  parsonage,  as  she  had  received  them  from 
lady  Mary  Forrester  herself. 

"  Lady  Mary  was  nearly  frantic,  she  wrote, 
for  in  the  first  .place,  she  railed  against  her  son 
for  taking  so  spirited  a  step,  without  telling  his 
little  love  story  like  a  pretty  baby  to  his  mama 
-and  in  the  next,  she  was  furiously  indignant 
at  Emma's  unhesitating  refusal  of  her  darling, 
*fcr  such  long  and  open  encouragement*" 

In  short,  affairs  were  all  going  wrong,  when 
Sir  Courtney  Emlyn,  bethought  him  of  his 
vuit  to  the  High  Down  House,  and  exact  to 
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hie  day,  and  his  hour,  up  drove  the  curricl 
(he  door. 

To  him,  the  first  interview  between 
altered,  aged,  and  saddened  being  (once 
first  love)  and  himself,  was  nothing.  She 
no  traces  of  the  beautiful  creature  he  bad  w 
but  never  won — but  by  her  side  Btood 
proud  and  graceful  shadow  of  Mrs.  Vasi 
brightest  days,  Emma  in  all  her  loveline 
happy  to  see  and  welcome  him,  and  exei 
herself  in  an  unusual  manner  to   please  I 
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"  V<*h  triS,"  had  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn  said 

*>  himself  at  Gerard's  Park,  when  first  he 

«"wd  there,  and  "  Vici"  was  he  now  quite 

tefy  to  cry,  for  his  object  in  invading  the 

High  Down   House,  was  no  other  than    to 

demand  from  Mrs.  Vassall  in  due  form,  and 

*i&  all  the  state  formality  and  etiquette  of 

°tfor  days*  the  hand  of  her  young  daughter 

Emma! 

To  Emma  herself  he  had  breathed  no  hint  of 
to  intentions — it  was  to  the  mother,  already 
overpowered  by  the  weight  of  obligations,  that 
be  had  showered  on  her,  that  his  first  appeal 
was  made,  and  Mrs.  Vassall  was  struck  dumb 
with  surprise. 

During  the  first  few  momenta  the  great 
^parity  of  age  was  the  predominant  feeling  in 
her  heart,  but  this  gave  way  to  consciousness  of 
^e  enormous  advantages  of  such  a  connection, 
aQ(i  the  brilliancy  of  a  fate  linked  with  that  of 
a  Kan,  who  had  been  such  a  benefactor  to  the 
k*%,  and  whose  wealth  appeared  unbounded. 
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Mrs.  Vaaaall  was  not  naturally  a  weak  woman, 
but  eorrow,  and  years  of  privation  and  care  had 
enervated  her  mind,  and  enfeebled  her  faculties 
— and  after  a  few  honrs  reflection,  when  Sir 
Courtney  again  applied  for  her  consent,  she  had 
worked  herself  up  into  a  state  of  feverish  anx- 
iety, lest  Emma  should  rebel,  and  by  vehe- 
mently opposing  the  possibility  of  such  a 
marriage,  spoil  the  whole. 

"  As  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,  Sir  Court- 
ney,! should  think  the  day  I  gave  her  to  you,  the 
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"  ^*  sighed  Mrs.  VassaJl,  u  my  influence 
i»  very  feeble-  indeed  I  have  never  had  health 
to  me  or  exert  any  over  my  children — none 
gave  me  any  trouble  but  Tom,  poor  fellow — 
bat  if  Lawrence  were  but  here,  Sir  Courtney, 
all  would  go  well — he  has  such  influence  with 
every  one  I  Emma  and  all  I — to  tell  you  the 
truth  I  had  rather  he  spoke  on  the  subject  to 
Emma,  than  myself,  for  I  should  do  harm 
father  than  good,  if  I  were  only  half  as  agitated 
as  I  am  at  this  moment ;  so  I  will  write  by 
this  day's  post  if  you  like  it." 

Sir  Courtney  was  quite  willing  that  this 
course  should  be  pursued,  and  Lawrence  was 
summoned.  During  the  four  days  that  it  took 
to  bring  him,  Emma  was  amiability  itself — 
were  were  no  haughty  looks,  or  bursts  of 
Passion — she  talked,  laughed,  and  sung,  to  the 
very  heart's  content  of  Sir  Courtney;  and  on 
"fc  morning  of  Lawrence's  arrival,  *  and  Sir 
Courtney's  departure,  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
Neighbourhood,  Emma  in  the  presence  of 
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her  mother,  and  Helen,  was  told  of  the  hone 
and  compliment  which  had  been  paid  •* 
her. 

Mute  and  breathless,  with  a  face  of  sue 
ashy  paleness,  that  Lawrence  expected  eve* 
moment  to  see  her  drop,  stood  that  buoyai 
figure,  now  trembling  with  dismay,  and  lister 
ing  with  strained  and  almost  agonized  attention 
an  he  pointed  out  to  her  the  advantages  to  b 
derived  from  the  connection — the  reason  sto 
had  given  him  to  suppose  her  answer  would  bf 
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^  addressed  his  young  sister,  his  looks 
**  muied  hers,  and  his  voice  was  choked  and 

At  first  she  did  not  seem  to  comprehend 

**ghtly,  that  die  pleading  looks  of  her  mother 

*&d  the  persuasive  tones  of  her  brother,  could 

Potiibly  be  in  earnest — her  startled  senses  did 

***  know  how  to  collect  themselves. 

"  Marry  that  old  man,  mama !  you  must — 
yen  most  be  joking !     Lawrence,  I  will  not 

believe  it!    marry  a  man  old  enough  to  be 

toy—" 

She  stopped  suddenly,  for  die  silent  name  of 
father"  never  passed  the  lips  of  General  Vas- 
e's children  in  presence  of  the  widow. 

"Marry  him!  never!  sooner  let  me  beg  my 
Hftid !  Marry  a  man  for  his  money !"  she  cried 
^th  indignation  and  scorn.  "  Mother,"  she 
continued,  u  even  if  you  have  listened  to  his 
P^poeal,  I  never  will  believe  you  have  sanc- 
tioned it !  and  as  to  gratitude !  is  this  the  way 
to  benefits  are  to  be  repaid,  by  the  sale  of 
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your  child?  Gratitude!  is  that  noble  word  - 
be  dragged  in  to  serve  in  such  a  ease,  neve-- 
aiid  as  for  you,  Lawrence,  you,  with  your  m. 
right,  high,  and  strict  religious  principles, "  at. 
added  turning  abruptly  on  him,  "  have  tht 
actually  drawn  you  in  to  plead,  support,  o-» 
rage,  and  abuse  such  principles,  by  arguing 
so  unworthy  a  theme?  impossible!  and  if  tk* 
have,  you  are  arguing  against  your  conscience 
There  Emma  Yassall  was  right  enough.  X1! 
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***«•,  one,  at  least,  was  on  her  side.    But  that 

One  was  powerless  against  numbers,    for  he 

*w»oald  not  speak — he  would  give  no  voice  in 

'fcltt  matter,  to  uphold  or  to  condemn,  and  in 

Vfce  midst  of  it  all,  arrived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chet- 

**<w\  on  their  way  to  Brighton,  where  they  had 

taken  a  house  for  the  Winter,  conjointly  with 

tkAmyotts. 


-A  I 

s^  r 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Skilled  by  a  touch  to  deepen  scandal' i  tintu 
With  all  the  kind  mendacity  of  hlnta, 
While  mingling  truth  with  Mwhood  meer*  with  ■ 
A  thread  of  candour  with  a  web  of  wile*. 
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f*ni  upon  it,  the  affair  shall  Boon  be  settled, 

8Bd  in  a  satisfactory  manner." 
fte  mother's  heart  relented 

'  Elizabeth,"'  she  exclaimed  with  emotion, 

'wware  of  what  you  do — urge  her  not  too 
w.  I  would  rather  even  forego  the  great  ad 
stages  arising  from  this  marriage;  any  sacri- 
fice would  be  preferable,  to  forcing  the  in- 
clinations of  my  poor  child." 

''  Mother  !*  interrupted  Mrs.  Chetwood, 
sternly,  "  either  leave  me  to  act  solely  in  this 
business,  or  take  upon  yourself  the  future 
^queiices.  If  you  give  way  in  this  in- 
stance, you  little  know  what  result  you  are 
<Wing  upon  yourself.  Would  you  wish  to 
**  Emma,  your  petted,  indulged  child,  wedded 
*°  poverty,  exposed  to  never  ending  privations ; 
or  look  at  another  alternative,  and  do  not  think 
that  I  urge  it  from  want  of  affection  or  feeling 
Awards  you,  my  dear  mother ;  but  you  must 
Member  that  life  is  always  uncertain,  and 
Wer*  you  to  die,  what  would  become  of  the 
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hapless  girl  ?     I  must  speak  plainly,  th* 
admits  of  no  middle  course." 

The  poor  mother,  weak  both  in  mini 
body,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  flood  of 
gave  up  the  point,  and  placed  the  futur 
of  her  favourite  child  in  the  hands  ol 
severe  and  unrelenting  sister- 
Mrs.  Chetwood,  according  to  her  usual 
torn,  instantly  bit  upon  the  straight forw a r 
desperate    system.      She   shut   herself  ir 
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"  Oh !  Bessy,  what  have  you  said  and  done  ?" 
cried  Mrs.  Vassall,  terrified,  that  the  stern  nature 
had  been  too  harsh. 

"  Mother,  do  not  alarm  yourself,  I  had  only 
*  few  words  to  whisper  to  her,  and  they  did 
"Kir  errand  very  speedily — she  is  as  good  as  a 
cMd-but  she  wants  you,  Lawrence,  will  you 

"Will  she  appear  at  dinner?"  asked  Mrs. 
Vaasall  anxiously. 

"  I  suppose  so,  why  should  she  not?" 

"Sir  Courtney  returns  to-day — does  she 
kow  that,  T 

"  I  really  never  asked.  I  did  not  go  beyond 
what  I  said  I  would  perform.  I  have  brought 
her  round  to  pass  her  word,  that  she  will  obey 
y°ur  wishes,  and  of  course  I  was  only  too 
W  after  that  to  escape— one  of  Emma's 
tones  is  no  joke — but,  Lawrence,  I  hope  you 
Wl"  go  to  her :  she  is  expecting  you,  and  if  we 
leave  her  to  herself— " 

"  Par  better."  interrupted  Lawrence  warmly r 
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"  she  cannot  have  too  moeh  time  for  refl 
and  as  I  stand  so  completely  alone 
opinions  of  the  fitness  of  this  marriage 
the  last  person  you  should  send  to  h 
her  consent  has  been  wrung  from  her,  I 
mysterious  power  which  you  may  posse 
if  she  goes  to  the  altar  an  unwilling  at 
never  ask  me  to  breathe  blessing  on  i 
call  a  sinful  act  I" 

"  You  love  to  be  singular,  my  good  bi 
retorted  Mrs.  Clirtwuod,  "  and   in  that 
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t*ramph  and  satisfaction.  She  was  very  proud 
°f  the  work  she  had  achieved — the  victory  had 
been  gained  solely  through  her  influence,  and 
tfcoagi)  she  kept  her  secret  and  "  mysterious 
power/7  as  Lawrence  termed  it,  to  herself,  Mrs, 
VaoaD  guessed  the  spell,  and  knew,  whilst  she 
trembled  to  think  upon  it,  that  some  communi- 
cation respecting  c<  poor  Emma's  first  k>ve,w 
must  have  worked  the  miracle  of  submission. 

To  write  off  to  Mrs.  Amyott  was  Mrs.  Vas- 

*U's  first  act,  and  then  to  Mrs.  Nugent — she 

even  begged  them  to  tell  any  friends  who  might 

feke  an  interest  in  Emma,  and  her  fate,  the 

S°od  news,  and  brilliant  prospects  that  awaited 

ta.  When  Emma  was  about  to  be  introduced, 

*t  may  be  remembered  that  consternation  in- 

**tod  the  Vaseall  family,  at  the  simple  an- 

^Qcement  of  the  faet  in  the  Morning  Post, 

rot  the  case  was  now  altered.      A  certain 

*>&bt  agitated  Mrs.  VassalTs  mind,  lest,  even 

**  the  last  moment,  her  wayward  daughter 

*°old  retract  and  rebel,  unless  the  arfful  eyes 
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of  the  world  were  upon  her,  to  watch  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  event;  therefore,  this  time  she 
did  not  shrink  from  publicity — she  even  longed 
for  the  varions  letters  of  congratulation,  that 
Emma's  mind  might  he  well  impressed  with  the 
subject 

"  By  which  time,"  cried  Tom  V assail,  who- 
had  been  listening  quietly  and  patiently,  "  yon 
don't  think,  mother,  that  elie  will  be  inclined 
to  back  outr 
1  Oh,  Toi 
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tie  part  of   Sir  William  Crewe  and  Mary 
Clarendon. 

"  And  what  in  the  name  of  wonder,*  said  the 
blunt  sailor,  "  has  that  to  do  with  poor  Emma's 

marriage." 

"  Tom,"  answered  Mrs.  Chetwood 
a  you  are  perfectly  incapable  of  un< 
*&  mattero,  so  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself 

to  enquire.* 


K   3 


^"il. 


ft  ■ "  ■"■ 
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IS 


Slight  me  as  you  mayr 
Tou  cannot  cast  me  in  mine  own  esteem 
More  low  than  where  I  lie ;  I  scorn  myself 
With  such  a  bitterness  as  bars  all  tasta 
Of  other's  scorn. 


Lawrence  Vassall  had  seen  his  sister : 
few  of  her  moods — he  had  heard  of  the  v 
of  her  temper,  even  from  a  child,  and  1 
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^boundary  from  wall  to  wall,  wen  irritating 

ud  tatiiring  her— 

"  The  prisoned  tfanah  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  captire  eagle  diet  for  rage." 

And  Emma's  disposition  partook  very  much  of 

tie  latter  spirit 

She  stopped  suddenly  when  lie  entered,  and 
wired  unshrinkingly  on  the  mild,  snbdoed 
countenance,  so  sorrowful,  that  met  her  gaze. 

u  Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "  have  they  told 
yon  ?  do  you  know  ?  are  you  come,"  she  added 
^th  a  bitter  smile,  "  to  congratulate?" 

*  No !  but  to  expostulate,  Emma  T  said  her 
brother  seriously,  grieved  and  disappointed  at 
*®  awumed  levity,  "to  enquire  into  your  heart, 
^  appeal  to  your  better  nature,"  and  he 
^d  a  stress,  an  emphatic  pause  on  the  last 

worth. 
'*  It  is  vain — my  word  is  passed — no  power 

0,1  earth  would  now  move  me — hear  me — Law- 

^ttee— do  not  think  that  I  am  either  blind  or  a 

dupe^-l  may  be  a  tool,  and  I  knew  that  I  am! 
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1  know  that  by  marrying  bo  many  thousands  a 
year,  I  am  supporting  the  failing  fortunes  of 
my  family.  I  see  that  by  giving  a  valuable 
hand  like  this — without  a  sixpence,  or  a  heart 
in  it,  to  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn,  I  am  ridding  my 
mother  of  two  incumbrances  at  once— both 
myself  and  Tom  I — therefore,  you  Bee,  though  I 
am  a  tool— a  voluntary  tool — I  am  no  dupe  P 

Lawrence  was  shocked — the  pitch  of  excite- 
ment to  which  flhe  was  rising,  had  a  painful 
effect    on    him — he  wag   subdued    almost  to 
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haa  not  chosen  to  reveal  to  us,  has  wrought  this 
woodroas  difierenoe,  and  I  see  you  rushing 
JwHeady  on  your  fate,  as  though  you  fancied 
that  in  this  world  there  was  no  misery,  and  in 
the  next  no  punishment," 

Ann*  stood  motionless  during  the  address, 
and  she  leant  her  head  against  the  window 
fane,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  he  proceeded — 
the  colour  was  slowly  dying  away  from  her 
cheek  and  lip,  and  she  murmured  indistinctly, 
t{  %  word  is  passed." 

'Tee,  your  word  has  been  wrung    from 

you!"  continued  Lawrence  energetically,  "  but 

^  yet  given  to  the  man,  with  whom  you  pro- 

P°to  passing  your  life !  can  it  be  a  life  of  love 

tnd  duty  ?    Yes,  shudder  Emma !  can  it  be  a 

ufe  of  peace  and  happiness  ?    will  you  be  able 

*°  stand  at  the  altar  in  God's  presence,  and 

tofcthe  vows  before  him,  with  false  lips  and  a 

WW  heart?     Emma,  can  you  do  all  this 

Without  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  you  expect 

"***  I,  the  minister  of  God,  striving  to  do  my 
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duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  can  sa 
such  an  act,  or  join  your  hands  in  nutria 
"  Brother P  cried  Emms,  starting  fro1 
attitude,  "  you  may  argue,  you  may  e 
you  may  despise  1  but,  Lawrence,  yo* 
not  persnadel  words  hare  been  bboi 
me  to-day  that  are  burning' — burning 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  oa  her  1 
"  No  sentence  you  can  otter  can  efface 
or  soften  their  effect.  You  say  Elii 
would  not  tell  you  what  she  said  ?  then 
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u  People  first  watched  us,  and  then  reports 

^u  to  be  circulated ;  we  did  not  listen  to 

them—we  closed  oar  ears,  Lawrence,  for  it 

was «  happy  dream  to  be  together;  and    if 

we  had  breathed  these  world's  whispers    to 

the  other,  the  spell  would  have  been  severed. 

Ah  me !  are  we  not  severed    now  ?     But  I 

did  not  know  then,  what  I  know  now.     I  went 

on  trusting —hoping — fully,   firmly,  believing 

"-deceived    by    his  looks— by   his  actions — 


She  paused,  and  as  she  laid  her  head  on  her 
brother's  shoulder,  large  heavy  drops  began 
*Wly  to  force  themselves  through  the  lids, 
*hich  she  still  kept  firmly  closed. 

Uwrence  could  not  speak,  he  felt  for  her 
80  keeily ;  his  manly  spirit  was  subdued, 
he  could  have  mingled  bitter  tears  with  hers. 
*fc  tow  the  whole  story  as  plainly  as  if  it  were 
Tritten  before  him,  and  with  a  full  heart  he 
ta&t,  and  silently  pressed  his  lips  on  the  cold, 
**P  forehead. 
&  5 
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"  Yes,  Lawrence,  my  dear — dear  brotfcer— 
you  pity  me,"  she  murmured,  "  and  yon  will 
go  on  pitying  me,  till  yon  know  all,  and  then 
you  will  despise  the  weak  creature  who  loved 
one,  who  never  eared  for  her,  who  now 
laughs  at  her  credulity,  and  triumphs  over  the 
victim  he- so  quickly  found  I  Oh,  Lawrence, 
is  not  this  agony  ?" 

'*  Despicable —  unprincipled  —  heartless  I — " 
cried  Lawrence — "  my  own  poor  child,  there 
is  a   kind  of   pride    which   will    aid    you  in 
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%  seemed  only  to  increase  my  confidence — 

and  then  his  anxiety  not  to  leave  the  country 

**ii«  habit  of  making  me  a  sort  of  confidante 

io  ill  his  {dans  and  prospects— and  telling  me 

everything  that    concerned    him,  even  when 

Funy  and  Charles  Amyott  were  not  told  I  Oh, 

Uwrence,  to  think  that  this  was  all  to  win  my 

poor  foolish  heart, — and  keep  his  own  so  safe  I 

Oh  had  I  bnt  known,  or  guctosed,  or  dreamt 

rt!  bat  it  is  not  too  late.     I  am  revenged — I 

will  revenge  myself!    Now  yon  see  the  secret 

spell  that  has  worked  such  wonders ! — now  you 

bow  Elizabeth's  mysterious  power !     She  be- 

ttue  possessed  of  my  secret,"  continued  Emma, 

speaking    rapidly,     and    indistinctly,     "  she 

touted  me   with  it.     She    told  me  that  he 

-Eyerhard — -knew  it   as  well  as  I  did  my* 

•elf !— that  he  only  triumphed  in  the  love  hie 

k^chery  had  won.     Lawrence,  she  half  drove 

^frantic  I     I  could  have  died,  to  live,  and 

**r  her  say  so  calmly — *  The    man   himself 
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denies  all  participation,  if  say  attachment 
does  exist1  " 

"  Villain  I"  cried  Lawrence,  rooted  for  once 
out  of  his  mild  forbearance.  "  I  cannot,  and 
will  not  believe  s  man  could  be  so  base,  where 
you,  my  poor  dear  Era  am,  arc  concerned  I  Eliza- 
beth has  said  this  to  bring  you  to  her  point, 
depend  upon  it." 

"  No,"  interrupted  Emma  hastily,  "  I  should 
have  thought  so  too,  but  she  gave  up  hei 
authority.     She  told  me  to  ask  the  Amyotts— ■ 
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tomes  Sir  Courtney !  Now  remember  I  have 
what  they  wished,  and  I  will  go  on  to 
end,  but  only  on  one  condition — that  I 
in*  left  to  myself!  No  interruptions,  no 
congratulations — no  thanks — but  peace  ;  or 
*%  will  drive  me  beyond  my  own  control. 
Now  I  am  wound  up,  and  can  encounter  the 
worst* 

And  Lawrence,  the  good  and  excellent 
brother,  left  her,  saddened,  and  mournfully  im- 
pressed with  the  story  of  her  life,  so  simply, 
^t  so  incoherently  told.  It  was  a  dreadful 
picture  of  her  mind,  ill  regulated,  and  impro- 
perly guided.  Fain  would  he  have  endea- 
voured by  every  argument  in  his  power,  to 
^ften  her  heart,  and  turn  her  from  her  pur- 
P08^  but  that  he  saw  was  impossible.  Her 
pnde,  her  self  love  was  wounded  in  the  ten- 
derest  point,  and  her  young  affections  were  for 
e?er  blighted-  affections  which,  with  all  her 
kulta,  were  warm  and  tender  in  the  extreme. 
™te  was    capable    of   devoted    love,    which 
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might  have  redeemed  her  character  of 
many  imperfections.  A  few  hours  afterwa 
Lawrence  Vassal!  left  the  High  Down  Hoi 
and  returned  to  his  Parsonage,  for  he  cot 
not  stand  the  sight  of  a  spirit  wound 
to  such  a  pitch  of  recklessness  and  despe 
ation. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


'  cUdeme  not,  my  mother,  or  indeed  my  heart  will  break  ; 
*  °y  best  to  another  what  I  feel  for  thy  dear  lake. 


^**a  Vassall  performed  her  promise ;  when 

**c  family  assembled  at  dinner,  she  was  of  the 

**Umber  as  usual,  and  sitting  by  Sir  Gourtney 

-^nilyn's  side,   paler  perhaps  than  usual,  but 

^ughty,  calm,    and  collected  as    ever.     The 

^t  visible   good   effects   resulting  from  her 

e*g*gement,   were   the    magnificent   presents 

bvUhed  on  her  by  the  bridegroom  elect.  There 

w*a  nothing  that  the  narrowest  observation 

0o°ld  discern,  as  deficient  in  her  small  worldly 


*uid  gratified  it. 

"  What  mare  on  earth  could  you  w 
asked  Mrs.  Chetwood  one  day,  when  she 
been  watching  her  sister  for  nearly  ha 
hour,  holding  a  case  of  diamonds  wi 
stirring,  and  apparently  growing  nearly  as 
and  senseless,  as  the  stones  upon  which  &h 
gazing. 

"  Nothing !"  was  the  answer,  as  £ 
raised  her  large,  wild  eyes,  u  nothing,  I  i 
wanted  half  so  much !" 

"  You  always  wanted  wealth,  I  am 
from  a  child,  your  cry  was  always, '  Oh,  t 
were  rich V "  retorted  Mrs.  Chetwood. 

u  T  know  it  was — and  I  shall  be  rich- 
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"flfi— I  would  stake  an  hoar  of  my  existence, 

that  your  thoughts  have  not  been  with  your 

tys  all  this  time." 

Emma  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  "  No, 
Noughts  wait  upon  the  heart  in  general,"  but 
*he  cheeked  herself! 

"You  are  very  good,  Eiizabeth,  to  keep 
gourd  over  even  my  very  thoughts !  if  you  wish 
to  bow  where  they  were,  you  shall  know.  I 
wag  thinking  that  this  small  case  of  diamonds, 
90  valueless  in  my  eyes,  would,  had  I  power  to 
u*e  them  as  I  pleased,  do  worlds  of  good  to 
P°or  Tom,  and  yet  I  am  debarred  the  delight 
tf-ahame  upon  me  though — these  are  early 
%8tobe  trying,  or  thinking  how  Sir  Court- 
ney's generosity  can  be  converted  info  advan- 
ce for  my  family  P 

('  Leave  Tom  and  his  money  matters  alone," 
said  Mrs.  Chetwood,  u  depend  upon  it  he  is  not 
°ne  to  lose  any  thing  for  want  of  asking." 

u  Aak  ?"  cried  Emma  starting  up,  c<  you 
don't  mean— that  he   would  ask    Sir    Court- 
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ney    for  —  for  —  Elizabeth    what    do 
mean?" 

"  Pshaw  I  Emma — how  foolishly  sent 
you  are ;  who  do  you  suppose  ia  to  taki 
gallant  brother  out  of  his:  lively  dilen 
unless  it  is  the  only  married  man  on  who 
has  the  slightest  claim  ?" 

"  Claim  ?"  exclaimed  Emma  vehemt 
M  what  claim  has  he,  or  have  we,  ou  Sir  Com 
Emlyn  ? — claim ! — claim ! — on  a  man  wh 
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il  Jo  spite  of  your  heroics,  howeter,  I  sus- 
pect Tom's  debts  are  more  easily  liquidated. 
M  iiim—you  know  I  am  only  a  guest  here— 
I  limit  my  power  to  simple  observation,  and 
ttfeinly  Tom's  heart  seems  much  lighter  with* 
*  the  few  last  days,  than  it  did  when  Sir 

Courtney  first  proposed  to  you." 
Emma  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"This  is  indeed  dreadful ! — already  to  be- 

P*— bad  they   but   waited — but    no— to    be 

^  sharks  the  instant  he  was  in  the  toils — 

Peking!  shocking!" 

To  Emma  the  consciousness  that  her  family 
w*e  already  winding  nets  round  the  unsus- 
pecting benefactor,  was  overpoweringly  pain- 
tol*  It  was  bad  enough  to  reflect  that  she 
w*  herself  deceiving  him  sufficiently,  by  the 
**  of  giving  to  him  a  hand  without  a  heart ; 
m  to  think  that  he  might  wake  some  day, 
*°  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  she  had 
***&  made  to  marry  him  purely  from  inter- 
*W  motives,  was  a  dreadful  idea.     It  was 


every  hour  in  her  car.  It  was  io  va 
thanked  her  for  the  sacrifice  he  i 
ahe  was  making,  and  said  that  notlrin 
his  part  could  ever  half  repay  her— al 
was  vain,  for  conscience  smote  her 
email  still  voice"  rose  load  within  her,  whe 
he  spoke,  and  she  would  turn  away  with  i 
of  bitterness,  and  anguish,  to  shun  those  i 
and  shut  herself  up  till  courage  returned 
her  on. 

The  picture  of  poor  Emma's  mind  a 
moment  was  moat  melancholy.  Her  t 
was  more  than  ever  uneven,  her  spirits 
unequal — there  were  moments  when  she 
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ttffov.  She  longed  to  talk  to  her,  to  expostu- 
^  My,  even  to  reprove  her,  and  yet  she 
fared  to  rouse  any  greater  excitement  in  he? 

fast 

Helen  Vasaall,  the  sick  sister,  was  the  one 
towards  whom  Emma  had  always  shewn  the 
feost  unvaried  forbearance.  Her  gentle  nature, 
and  suffering  state,  had  rendered  her  ever  an 
object  of  tenderness,  to  the  high-spirited,  but 
ftdly  warm-hearted  girl — but  now,  even  to- 
fftfth  her,  she  occasionally  gave  proofs  of  tem- 
per, which  pained  the  poor  invalid  and  shocked 
ker  mother  to  witness* 

"My  child,9'  Mrs.  Vassall  was  at  length 
ttued  to  say,  (one  morning  after  having 
etched  with  deep  and  nervous  eoneern,  the 
rotable  manner  with  which  Emma  treated  the 
Qfeek  enduring  Helen),  "  how  altered  you  are 
°f  late!  It  displeases  me  to  see  you  thus  give 
**y  to  every  impulse  of  your  temper ;  I  re- 
Btember  the  time  when  nothing  could  have 
drawn  from  you  an  unkind  word  to  Helen*" 
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Emms  coloured  violently — the  next  mom 
she  bunt  into  a  passionate  flood  of  team — i 
starting  from  her  seat,  one  rushed  towards 
sofa  upon  which  her  mother  was  seated.  1 
knelt  before  her,  and  hid  her  face  upon  her  1 
sobbing  bitterly. 

Mrs.  Vasaall  was  much  moved  at  this  onui 
sight,  for  Emma  seldom  allowed  her  softer  f 
ings  to  evince  themselves. 

"  Oh,  mama,"  she  faltered  forth,  "  do 
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poor  heart  is  very,  very  sore,  so  this  is  not  the 
moment  to  chide  me,  dearest  mama.  Helen 
vffl  forgive  me,  I  know,  for  she  is  sure  that  in 
spite  of  my  apparent  unldndness,  I  love  her 

dearly." 

What  were  Mrs.  VassalTs  feelings?  Did 
Ik  golden  tint,  which  gilded  the  prospects  of 
fo  child,  obscure  all  the  darkness  of  the  cloud 
wKch  hung  above  it  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Ten  be  went  hi*  w*j. 
Sick,  snd  hMTt-brokea,  and  aloM. 
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Ererhard  Aylmer  disengaged  his  arm,  and 
mi®i  of  leaving  the  club,  sat  down  at  a 
""aft  round  table,  as  though  stunned  by  the 
Vftooocement.     He  looked  up  at  Sir  William 
Crewe  in  silence,  but  he  had  grown  pale,  and 
"i*  brjgbt,  sparkling  eyes,  dilated  as  he  eon* 
foiled  to  listen   to    the  particulars,  at  the 
delusion  of  which  Sir  William  repeated — 
u  I  don't  believe  it  myself." 
"  I  do,"  said  Everhard  firmly,  "  though  I 
dM  not  expect  it— I  thoughts  hoped— " 

"  My  cab  is  at  the  door — come  and  have  a 
tuft,"  interrupted  Sir  William,  and  he  drew 
"UQ  hastily  away :  "  and  now,"  said  be,  as 
%  drove  by  the  side  of  the  Serpentine,  "  tell 
■*  if  you  do  not  think  it  is  one  of  the  idle 
*Porta  of  the  day  ?" 

''  No,"  was  the  reply,  u  I  do  not.  I  believe 
u  to  be  true,  and  yet  I  cannot  bring  my 
^ad  to  imagine  that  the  marriage  will 
take  place— if  it  does,  I  shall  be    cured  at 

VOL.  I.  L 
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"  If  you  had  but  taken  my  advice — eecurt 
her  when  I  advised  you  P  said  Sir  Willias 
"just  before  I  went  to  Gerard  Park,  ho 
strongly  1  spoke  to  you  1 — and  that  aoog  tin 
she  sang  there,  with  such  feeling,  thinking  < 
you  nil  the  time — my  dear  fellow,  you  h»> 
lost  a  prize,  and  what  makes  the  ease  st 
worse,  it  is  all  your  own  fault." 

"  No,"  answered  Everhard,  with  sadnes 
"  had  she  been  what  I  expected,  I  nen 
should  have  lost  her— had  she  felt  for  m 
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forme  to  sacrifice  ambition  for  my  sake*    She 

tonot  stood  the  proof,  and  therefore  the  game 

is  op.   What  aged  man  is  Emlyn?" 
"Srtyif  hekaday." 
M  And  well  off  of  course," 

"Fifteen  thousand  a  year  at  least,  some 
People  say  twenty." 

"  And  thus  has  she  sold  herself  1"  exclaimed 
frerhud,  and  he  threw  himself  back  in  the 
c*b,  with  a  deep  and  passionate  sigh. 

"Well  doner  exclaimed  Sir  William,  "so 
you  can  actually  sigh  upon  the  subject  T 

"  Yes,  Crewe,  my  last  sigh  for  her  though! 
I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  mention  her 
**tte  to  me  no  more.  I  wish  to  forget  her. 
She  has  not  wronged  me,  nor  have  I  wronged 
ta;  we  were  both  free,  and  she  has  used  her 
liberty,  no  doubt  to  her  own  satisfaction.  I 
**d  no  right  to  expect  otherwise,  and  if  I 
hoped— it  matters  little  now.  Let  me  out, 
Crewe.  I  must  go  home,"  and  Everhard  re- 
amed to  his  lodgings,  and  carried  within  his 
l  3 
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bosom,  a  heart  wounded,  mortified,  and    de- 
ceived, 

"  Ob  nun  may  bear  with  suffering ;  bis  heart 
Is  a  strong  thing,  and  God-like  in  the  gmp 
Of  pain,  wing*  mortality  [  but  tear 
One  cord  affection  dang  to,  port  one  tie 
That  bendi  him  to  a  woman's  delicate  lore. 
And  bis  great  spirit  yieldeth  like  a  reed." 

However,  the  deed  was  done,  for  the  mar 
riage  preliminaries  were  proceeding  wit! 
unusual  rapidity,  and  Emma  Vassall  stal 
living  recklessly   on,   under  the    influence  c 
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mentioned    Everhard    Aylmer's    name,     and 
looked  in  vain  for  the  crimson  blush,  that  a 
rev  short  weeks   before  would  have  covered 
die  fair  young  face- 
Men  are  quick  enough  in  seeing  a  blush, 
out  they  do  not  appear  to  be  equally  alive  to 
the  deeper,  the  more  heartfelt  emotion,  which 
fobs  the  cheek  of  its  colour,  and  gradually 
leaver  it  bloodless;  he  might  have   seen  that 
tad  he  glanced  again,  but  he  saw  nothing,  save 
the  short,  full  lip,  curling  more  proudly  than 
tuual,  and  he  left  the  house,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  "  quite  disgusted." 

Ere  the  door  had  closed  on  him,  that  young 
girt  was  locked  in  her  own  room,  flung  on  her 
kd,  in  all  the  petulant  violence  of  grief, 
^pentance,  and  remorse — but  it  was  too  late ! 
Little  did  Sir  William  Crewe  imagine  all  the 
torture,  which  was  going  on  in  that  proud,  but 
^  heart 
A  woman's  love  will  truly  outlive  hope, 
^  Emma,  hope  was  gone  for  ever !    but 
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still  unfortunate,  ill-regulated  girl!  still 
loved  ;  and  in  wretchedness  and  despair, 
often  did  busy,  mocking  memory,  bring 
to  her  mind  the  happy,  happy  days  that 
past,  then — 

H  ni  new  life,  the  earth,  the  sky. 
Seemed  to  grow  fairer  for  hii  wke  I 
Bat  this  it  gone— oh,  detfray  t 
My  heart  is  withered,  let  it  break ! 
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CHAPTER   XXL 


And  the  bride's  maulem  whisper  'twere  better  by  far. 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  to  young  Lochinrar. 


The  wedding  was  to  be  from  Mrs.  Chetwood's 

k°*i9e,in  spite  of  Mrs.  Aymott's  entreaties — 

Emma  had  breathed  her  reason  for  this  decision 

to  Lawrence  alone. 

"  I  have  been  too  happy  there,"  she  said, 

*od  my  associations  are  still  too  vivid  to  allow 

^  «uch  an  effort — that  house  in  Park  Street  is 

*ta  tomb  of  my  bright  days,  my  last  of  happi- 

11688  on  earth,  and  till  this  feeling  is  less  in- 

feoaely  painful  I  shall  not  enter  it  again." 

ts.  Chetwood's  rooms  were  crowded  with 
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company ;  through  the  two  long  drawing-roomi 
ran  the  breakfast  tables,  bat  the  bride  hati 
flown,  and  the  people  were  scattered  about  fat 
groups,  watching  for  their  carriages  and  making 
remarks.  Mr.  Chetwood  was  moving  slowlj 
from  one  to  another,  smiling  more  than  ever 
and  decked  in  a  gayer  waistcoat  even  thai 
usual.  There  were  smiles  on  every  face,  ex- 
cept Fanny  Amyott'e,  and  she  sat  with  Mrs 
Nugent,  behind  the  projecting  pillar  whicr 
separated  the  rooms,  and  her  eyes  were  red 
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chrch  as  if  to  ask,  '  Is  there  no  one  to  save 

u*?'  How  that  look  will  ever  haunt  me  F  and 

Hr  Amyott's  tear  fell  bitterly. 
Mrs.  Nugent  thought  Fanny  very  foolish* 

toy  unreasonable— *in  the  eyes  of  the  world  it 
*w  a  brilliant  match,  and  the  world  never 
oared  for  a  -slight  disparity  of  yean,  when 
»ity  summers  were  carried  so  gallantly  as  by 
Sir  Courtney  Evelyn. 

But  poor  Fanny,  with  her  warm,  kind  heart 
was  very  sorrowful,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  her 
uahappiness,  she  was  obliged  to  try  to  smile, 
*Q<1  look  pleased,  {to  answer  many  a  hollow 
^ech  of  congratulation,  to  listen  to  words 
*Wch  in  many  instances  she  knew  to  be 
worldly,  if  not  totally  false — but  such  are  the 
ua*ges  of  society,  of  the  world  in  which  she 
lived,  and  which  with  all  its  faults  she 
kved. 

rt  Oh,  when  the  heart  is  full— when  bitter 
Oughts  come  crowding  too  thickly  up  for  uttet- 
l  5 


^  '■ 


Clarendon  to  Mrs.  Vane,  wl 
the  window    with  her  hand 
"  did  he  not  look  a  very  gaj 
his  star,  and  ribbon,  and 
Chetwood  had  but  given  a  b 
elaborate  breakfast,  how  mu 
it  would  have  been,  wouldn't 

"  No,"  answered  Mrs,  Van 
tion  of  Mr.  Gerard,  who  was 
ful  attention  by  her  side,  and 
— u  I  never  could  find  much 
at  least  as  far  as  dancing  goes 
could  have  chosen  the  bridegi 

"  Why  so  ?"  said  Mr.  Ger 

it  hjr»»  K/w*~ • 
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fcied  little  Mrs.  Vane,  firing  up,  and  growing 
very  red,  4<  not  I,  I'm  sure  I   I  only  think  he 
would  have  suited  Miss  Vassall  better  than  that 
Sir  Courtney,  Emlyn — I  am  not  one  of 
Mr.  Aylmer*8  admirers,  like  all  of  you*" 
tf  Oh  I  oh !  oh !"  said  several  voices. 
"  No,  I  am  not,  he  is  not  my  style." 
K  Handsomest  man  in  the  regiment  all  the 
*me,"  muttered  Sir  William  Crewe,  mon'sous 
handsome  fellow !" 

u  So  was  Mr.  Gore — so  was  Captain  For- 
rester—so  is  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn  himself  for 
bis  age,"  rattled  Mary  Clarendon,  "  and  these 

were  all    flames    of   Emma    Vassall    in  her 
day." 

"Just  as  if  she  were  a  hundred  years  old !" 
claimed  Cecy  Gerard,  who  had  been  sitting 
Poking  very  grave,  and  out  of  spirits  during 
*U  the  noise ;  she  had  caught  the  infection  of 
*dne88  from  Mrs.  Amyott,  but  now  she  forced 
^f  to  speak. 

<* '( Emma  Vassall,  or  rather  Lady  Emlyn,  is 
*°t  eighteen— and  Sir  Courtney—" 
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"  Sixty-eight  if  he  ia  a  day,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Vane. 

"  Only  sixty  I  give  you  my  word!  and  hi 
does  not  even  look  that,"  said  the  warm  young 
champion. 

"  Two  and  forty  years  difference  wic 
twenty  thousand  a  year  to  keep  the  balano 
even,"  whispered  Mary  Clarendon  to  Mre 
Vane,  "  '  Tant  soil  pew,'  Matriagc  deconocruaur 
hey  ?" 

Mrs.  Chetwood  would  have  bid  good  mora 
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*vere  remarks,  to  rebuke.      On  thia  occasion 
toe  stiffest  of  dark  looking  satins,  decorated 
*ft  person,  and  a  hat  and  feathers  of  a  most 
^posing  description  formed  her  coiffure. 

Tom  in  the  quiet  room*  of  the  High-Down 

fioase,  and  Tom  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  circle 

°f  friends  in  Portland  Place,  were  two  very 

'different  people.     His  spirits  always  ran  away 

^vith  him,  where  he  felt  particularly  happy,  and 

on  thia  particular  morning  he  was  louder,  and 

*H)iaer  than  ever.     The  novelty  of  being  "  on 

shore,"  added  to  the  champaigne  which  he,  and 

bis  bevy  of  young  sailors  had  been  circulating, 

elevated  him  far  above  Mrs.  Chet wood's  standard 

°f  decorum. 

'*  I  am  perfectly  certain  Tom  is  tipsy,"  was 

***r  whisper  to  Mrs.  Amyott,  i€  and  how  to  get 

^  of  him,  I  have  not  an  idea!  those  two 

Seeae,  Mary  Clarendon  and  Mrs.  Vane,  have 

^ked  him  into  it,  for  they  encourage  every 

Useless  word  that  he  utters  1   could  we  get 

^  away  do  you  think  V 
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Mrs.  Amyott  only  laughed,  for  she 
think  it  was  the  case. 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  had  start* 
the  breakfast,  and  the  carriages  of  the  < 
had  been  ordered  late,  therefore  the  si 
Tom  was  diffusing  into  a  wearying  pa 
a  great  merit  in  Fanny's  eyes,  and  she 
Mrs.  Chetwood  to  let  him  take  his  own 

"  But  he  ia  ao  boisterous — so  coarse, 
so  dreadfully  vulgar !  I  am  so  heartily 
of  him,  and  though  these  people  appc 
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"A  dance,"  cried  Mrs.  Chetwood,  nearly 

hinting  with  horror,  "  a  dance  on  these  carpets, 

•fan?  are  you  quite  oat  of  your  senses?  and 

*fot  is  to  become  of  Mr.  Cbetwood's  dinner  I 

fytoknow?" 

''Pack  him  off  to  his  club— only  once  in  a 
*ay— it  will  be  such  a  lark— now  do,  Lizzy, 
■ike  a  good  girl  T 

"  0h9  Fanny y  I  implore  you  to  listen  to  him ! 
the  idea  of  '  packing  off  Mr.  Chetwood  !'  go 
way,  Tom,  back  to  Miss  Clarendon,  if  you 
please— any  where  you  like — but  no  dancing 
on  these  carpets,  so  it  ia  no  use  wishing  for  it." 
u  Why  in  the  name  of  patience  what  harm 
®n  it  do  the  carpets  ?"  persisted  Tom. 
"Ruin    them  I"    ejaculated    the   annoyed 

* 

Im8tres8  of  the  house,  u  destroy  them  of  course 
^and  we  have  none  of  us  dined — and  where  is 
the  music  to  come  from  ?  stuff  and  nonsense, 
*W  -it  must  not,  cannot  be  in  short ;  so  do 
Q°t  waste  your  time  in  begging  and  teazing, 

but  go_» 
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"  Cat!"  said  Tom,  totto  voce. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  70a,"  said  his  sister  in 
the  same  tone,  "  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself— you  have  taken  a  great  deal  too  muos 
champaign*." 

"  Gome,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Amyott,  advancing 
with  her  usual  merry  sweetness,  and  passing 
her  arm  laughingly  through  her  brother's,  "  I 
will  tell  you  how  we  will  manage — you  and  I, 
Tom,  will  go  the  round  of  the  rooms  together, 
and  ask  all  the  party  to  meet  again  at  nine 
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<%ott  intent  on  pleasing,  and  serving  every 
Wf,  to  see  if  her  husband  was  at  his  dob, 
sod  canvass  for  dancers. 

At  the  Regent's  Circus  there  was  a  stoppage 
•fcongat  the  carriages  and  omnibuses,  and 
wunerous  passengers  were  springing  from  a 
■bgeooach  which  had  just  come  in.  The  first 
person  her  eyes  rested  upon,  was  Everhard 
Aylmer  jumping  from  the  box  seat,  and  her 

ready  impulse  was  to  call  him  to  the  carriage 

door. 

"In  town?  how  delighted  Charles  will  be! 
oh,  Everhard,  what  a  time  it  is  since  I  saw  you 
bat— when  will  you  come  to  us  ?  Where  are 
you  come  from  ?  what  have  you  come  up  for  ?n 

The  confusion,  and  bustle,  and  noise  was  so 
P^t,  that  she  could  only  catch  the  words, 

Only  for  a  day — entirely  on  business — I  can 
^  and  tell  you  early  to-morrow— off  to  the 
"°chfort8  again  as  soon  as  possible." 

'Then  call  this  evening — any  time  after 
ttght-.very  few  friends — good  bye — good  bye-" 


wherever  she  met  him,  unhesitatingly,  tli: 
each  had  parted,  and  had  gone  their  dit 
ways,  neither  recollected  that  circumei 
had  of  late,  a  little  changed  the  ten 
easy  friendship,  on  which  they  had  so 
lived. 

"  Have  I  done  wrong  ?"  was  her  at 
question,  when  Mr.  Amyott  came  home, 
am  quite  uneasy,  bat  at  the  moment,  ] 
you  my  word,  no  thought  of  poor  1 
entered  my  head!  I  was  so  pleased  t 
him,  so  astonished,  and  so  anxious  to 
what  he  had  been  doing  with  himself  all 
months,  that  I  asked  him  as  usual   qui 
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most  know  by  your  inviting  him,  that  she  is 
either  married,  or  ebe  not  staying  with  us — 
in  any  case,  he  can  do  as  he   pleases  about 

cooing." 

Bat  he  did  come— contrary  to  his  own 
withes,  but  at  the  earnest  instigation  of  Sir 
William  Crewe. 

a  Rouse  yourself,  and  don't  be  a  fool,"  said 
l»,  with  brusque  but  friendly  warmth,  as  he 
shook  bis  friend  a  shoulder,  when  he  had  thrown 
himself  into  a  chair — "  dress  and  go,  and  dance, 
ttd  carry  it  off  as  she  did  herself— don't  look 
w  woe-begone — remember  how  you  have  been 
decayed  in  her  character." 

u  To  go  to  the  very  house — to  see  them 
facing — hear  them  laughing — singing — enjoy- 
ug  themselves,  all  just  as  usual — and  to  miss 
tar— that  lovely,  charming  girl,  who  I  thought 
u  my  ignorance,  was  perfection.  My  dear 
fellow,  this  is  cruel  work,  say  what  you  will, 
**&  laugh  as  you  may  P'  was  Everhard's  an* 
8*er,  but  he  was  overruled,  and  he  went,  tired, 
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depressed,  dispirited  as  he  was  —and  he  j 
in  the  revels. 

He  was  introduced  to  Tom  V  assail  'tot 
to  be  an  hour  in  his  company,  and  not 
the  spirit  of  his  mirth  was  irapoasihle. 

"  And  this,"  cried  Mary  Clarendon  t* 
Vane,  as  the;  waltzed  violently  np  aj 
each  other,  "  is  what  the  world  calls  we 
the  willow,  hey  ?" 
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*  *  the  festive  fights  ■round,  o'er  ft  dull,  tad  world  they  thine, 
Ihttrthe  voice  of  victory,  my  Pedro !  where  is  thine  ? 
The  only  voice  in  whose  kind  tone  my  spirit  found  reply  I 
0h»  brother !  I  have  bought  too  dear  this  hollow  pageantry* 

Oh!  this  new  freedom,  at  how  dear  a  price, 
^<'*e  bought  the  seeming  good  I 


^  marriage  in  a  family  they  say  often  brings 
on  another— a  few  months  after  Emma's,  "  in 
the  spring  time  of  the  year,"  Lawrence  wrote 
*°  announce  his  own. 

He  was  about  to  make  a  match  which  aston- 
■"W  every  ono— Cecy  Gerard,  the  high  born, 

a  proud  and  ancient  race,  was  freely  and 
eordially  surrendered  to  him,  with  a  handsome 
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happy. 

u  And  I  am  sure  if  ever  any  one  des 
happiness,  he  does,"  said  Lady  Emlyn,  t 
tossed  the  letter  across  the  table  to  hei 
band. 

"  Why  so?"  asked  Sir  Courtney. 

Emma's  eyes  sparkled  as  die  raised  tl 
she  forgot  at  the  moment  that  the  que 
u  Why  so  ?"  was  a  favorite  phrase,  brouf 
to  serve  on  every  occasion,  and  often  us< 
Sir  Courtney  when  he  had  not  heard  the 
tence  that  preceded  it 

She  only  fancied  it  implied  a  doubt  wl 
Lawrence  did  deserve  to  be  happy,  or  no 
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needlessly,  for  no  one  was  more  aware  of  the 
merits  of  her  brother  than  himself,  as  he  hoped 
his  interest  in  him  through  life,  and  his  endea- 
vours to  aid  him,  had  fully  proved. 

The  Emlyns  had  now  been  married  three 
months,  and  the  time  had  passed  very  swiftly, 
but  not  so  smoothly  as  Sir  Courtney  had  ex- 
pected* Emma  had  never  in  her  life  been 
thwarted  in  anything,  and  he,  half  unconsciously, 
thwarted  her  continually;  this  gave  rise  to 
opposition  on  her  part,  and  argument  on  his, 
and  sometimes  the  two  voices  rose  rather  high, 
for  people  who  had  not  even  returned  from 
their  wedding  tour. 

Immediately  on  their  marriage  he  had  taken 
her  abroad.  She  had  always  had  great  ideas 
of  the  Rhine  and  Italy,  and  a  sort  of  roman- 
tic longing  to  visit  both — the  word — "  abroad," 
had  always  comprised  in  her  imagination  the 
two,  but  when  Sir  Courtney  communicated 
to  her  their  proposed  route,  it  was  Spain  and 
France,  because  he  bad  never  been  there  him- 
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self;  and  this  was  the  first  subject  of  disagree- 
ment between  them. 

"  France !  the  very  name  of  which  I  bate 
and  detest— and  Spain,  Sir  Courtney  !  I  have 
a  horror  of  Spain." 

"  Which  is  very  childish  of  you,  Emma, 
since  you  can  know  nothing  of  the  country. 
I  feel  assured  you  will  enjoy  it  very  much." 

"  Impossible  I  when  I  go  against  my  incli- 
nation; ever  since  I  can  remember,  I  have 
longed   to  see    Germany,  ;mil   llic    liliinc.   smd 
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And  this  was  a  fruitful  subject  of  division 
for  many  days.  Emma  saw  however  that  it 
was  just  as  possible  to  alter  the  movements  of 
a  regiment,  after  the  route  had  arrived,  as 
move  Sir  Courtney  from  any  measures  which 
he  had  dwelt  on  long  enough  to  propose.  He 
was  a  man  into  whose  mind  ideas  shot  rapidly  ; 
these  ideas  were  then  suffered  to  dwell  and 
smoulder  there,  till  they  came  to  a  decided 
intention ;  and  when  the  intention  itself  was 
announced,  heaven  and  earth  would  not 
divert  him  from  its  achievement,  and  this  was 
the  first  failing  his  young  wife  discovered. 

When  once  the  door  is  opened  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  faults  of  our  friends  and 
neighbours,  there  is  no  closing  it  again.  They 
march  in,  either  one  by  one,  or  in  a  host,  till 
a  goodly  array  present  themselves  to  the 
mind's  eye,  and  thus  it  was  in  Lady  Emlyn's 
case. 
The  next  failing  she  discovered  was  his  watchful 

VOL.    I.  M 
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jealousy — if  on  some  sudden  impulse  of  her 
warm  and  energetic  nature,  she  lavished 
praisea  on  Lawrence,  or  her  sister  Fanny, 
or  even  her  sick  and  Buffering  sister  Helen, 
and  her  voice  took  a  tone  of  tenderness 
unusual  1o  it,  Sir  Courtney  was  visibly  an- 
noyed. 

"  You  speak  in  an  accent  of  most  poignant 
regret,"  he  once  said,  "  as  if  you  were  never 
to  see  them  again,  or  aB  if  I  had  treated  you 
cruelly,  in    taking  you   from   them — are  you 
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spirit,  she  now  yearned  towards — and  she  whis- 
pered to  herself — 

"  Why  did  I  ever  leave  it  ?"  and  she  sighed 
bitterly. 

Sir  Courtney  was  watching  her  countenance. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  life  we  are 
to  lead  together,'9  said  he,  for  I  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  settling  down  in  any  fixed 
home,  and  you  appear  to  me,  my  dear  Emma, 
to  dislike  travelling." 

"  It  is  three  months  since  we  left  England," 
answered  Emma. 

"  Then  we  will  return,"  said  Sir  Courtney, 
and  without  another  word,  preparations  were 
commenced,  and  Lady  Emlyn  installed  in  due 
time  in  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square,  a  palace 
in  magnificence,  and  a  wilderness  in  size. 
Wealth — the  wealth  she  had  so  long  coveted, 
was  now  at  her  disposal;  she  had  unlimited 
power  over  her  husband's  house,  and  purse, 
and  nothing  she  asked  was  ever  denied,  except 
m  3 
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indeed  it  was  going  out  alone  —  that  Sir  Court- 
ney positively  interdicted. 

Neither  in  the  carriage  in  the  morning,  or 
to  parties  in  the  evening,  was  young  Lady 
Kmlyn  suffered  to  go  unaccompanied  by  him- 
self. Having  no  occupation,  he  was  always  at 
her  service,  and  always  at  her  elbow :  and  the 
only  hour  she  ever  had  to  herself,  was  when 
she  left  him  at  the  United  Service  Club,  where 
(is  he  got  out  of  the  carriage,  he  gave  orders 
to  the  coachman,  as  to  where  to  drive  Lady 
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my  dearest  girl,  you  were  in  joke,  but  a  joke 
on  such  a  subject,  is  the  last  that  I  should  wish 
your  lips  to  utter.** 

And  Emma  spoke  to  her  sisters  with  a 
slight  touch  of  contempt  of  the  fastidiousness 
and  peculiarities  of  her  husband. 
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Do  I  thus  haste  to  ball  and  bower, 
Amid  the  proud,  and  gay  to  shine, 
Or  deck  my  hair  with  gem  and  flowi 
To  flatter  other  eyes  than  thine? 
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u  Yes — and  Fanny  gave  you  all  a  danee,  did 
she  not  ?"  said  Emma. 

■u  Oh,  yes !  such  a  delightful  party,  all  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  which  made  it  fifty 
times  more  delightful — your  brother,  the  sailor, 
was  the  life  of  us  all ;  what  a  charming  wild 
creature  he  is,  and  Mr.  Aylmer  was  quite 
in  spirits,  which  amused  us  exceedingly — 
for— " 

"  Pray  what  Mr.  Aylmer  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Lady  Emlyn,  rising  languidly  for  a 
screen,  and  shielding  her  face  from  the  window 
instead  of  the  fireplace. 

Mr.  Everard  Aylmer — Lord  Amyott's  ward 
you  know— your  old  admirer — we  laughed  so 
to  see  him  dancing  you  cannot  think  !  Mary 
Clarendon  was  nearly  in  fits,  for  Mr.  Chetwood 
declared  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Vassall,  your 
brother  Tom,  I  mean,  had  been  celebrating 
your  wedding  day  rather  too  freely,  they  were 
both  so  gay." 
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When  her  visitor  had  departed,  Emma  leant 
back  in  her  chair,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

"  It  wanted  bat  this !"  she  murmured  to  her- 
self, "  and  now  pride,  aid  and  support  me ! 
he  could  dance  on  my  wedding  day  I  dance 
upon  the  grave  of  my  happiness,  and  be  gay 
upon  the  threshold  from  which  the  victim  had 
so  lately  passed !  so  .the  worst  is  over — we 
may  meet  in  safety  now — after  this  I  can  bear 
it  well." 

Sir  Courtney  entered  the  room,  whilst  the 
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not  dried  up — pray  do  not  worry  yourself, 
Sir  Courtney,  for  very  often  when  I  sit  think- 
ing all  alone,  I  surprise  myself  by  feeling 
these  tears  drop  on  my  hand — it  is  the  way 
of  our  family — we  are  such  tearful  people, 
that  we  could  weep  if  you  only  asked 
us." 

Sir  Courtney  was  very  far  from  satisfied,  and 
by  no  means  contented  with  the  answer. 

"  Even  if  you  do  4  sit  thinking  all  alone,' 
as  you  express  it,"  said  be,  "  what  can  make 
your  reflections  mournful  enough  to  draw  tears 
from  your  eyes  ?" 

u  Nay,  Sir  Courtney,"  exclaimed  Emma 
hastily,  u  my  thoughts  are  friends  I  keep  en- 
tirely to  myself;  you  should  congratulate  your- 
self, that  when  they  are  melancholy,  I  do  not 
intrude  on  you  for  sympathy." 

''  Be  assured,  Emma,"  said  her  husband  more 

seriously  than  he  had  ever  yet  spoken  to  her, 

u  your  truest  friend  in  this  world  must  be  your 

iiusband ;  and  if  you  have  mysteries  and  reser- 

h  5 
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various  from  him,  and  thoughts  in  which  yon 
allow  him  no  participation — God  help  us 
both!" 

Emma  was  too  proud  to  own  how  deeply 
these  words  affected  her,  but  her  silence  was  a 
sign  she  felt  them — and  as  she  looked  round 
on  the  splendour  which  surrounded  her,  her 
heart  smote  her,  for  the  ingratitude  with  which 
blessings  and  luxuries  so  long  coveted,  were  at 
last  received. 
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tbe  family,  and  when  Helen  Vassall  required 
medical  adviee,  Sir  Courtney  would  undertake 
the  journey  to  the  High  Down  House,  solely 
that  Emma  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  bring- 
ing her  sister  up  to  town  herself! 

There  was  nothing  in  short,  that  the  most 
vigilant  and  active  anxiety  for  her  happiness 
could  suggest,  that  Sir  Courtney  did  not 
shower  down  upon  his  young  wife,  and  at  last 
emiles  began  to  move  the  scornful  lip,  and 
colour  to,  return  to  the  pale  and  beautiful  face, 
and  in  tbe  merry  month  of  May,  Lady  Emlyn 
was  presented  at  court 

The  admiration  she  excited,  and  the  audible 
tones  in  which  it  was  expressed,  now  only 
amused  her— the  name  of  Vassall  no  longer 
came  whistling  on  her  ear,  wherever  she 
turned,  reviving  its  painful  memories;  for  as 
the  General's  wife,  never  seen  unless  leaning  on 
his  arm,  or  standing  by  his  side,  she  was  simply 
designated  as  the  beautiful  Lady  Emlyn. 

u  And  as  to  her  diamonds,"  cried  little  Mrs. 
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Vane,  in  a  tone  of  ecstatic  admiration,  as  they 
were  thrown  near  each  other,  in  the  crowd  of 
trains  and  plumes,  "  did  yon  ever  see  any 
equal  to  them  ?  if  Sir  Courtney  would  only 
make  her  rouge,  bow  very  well  Bhe  would 
look!" 

"  But  she  does  not  look  happy  does  she  T 
said  a  voice  in  answer,  "  perhaps  she  is  fagged 
—or  frightened,  hey  ?" 

At  the  well  known  "  hey  1"  Emma  turned 
with  a  smile.    It  was  so  long  since  she  heard 
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to  Sir  Courtney,  long  before  she  became  aware 
of  them  herself,  and  it  was  not  until  she  re- 
turned home,  that  he  told  her  it  would  be 
according  to  etiquette,  and  consequently  neces- 
sary, that  she  should  reappear  at  court  on  the 
birthday. 

The  day  arrived,  and  again  Lady  Emlyn 
appeared  in  the  throng — nervous,  agitated,  and 
hurried,  she  hardly  saw,  or  heard,  for  an  alter- 
cation had  completely  damped  her  spirits  before 
she  set  out.  Sir  Courtney  disliked  the  very 
long  and  luxuriant  ringlets  of  her  hair — at  the 
preceding  drawing  room  he  told  her,  that  what 
with  the  plumes,  diamond  bandeau  and  lappets, 
the  shape  of  her  head  was  entirely  lost,  and  its 
beauty  concealed,  but  she  had  positively  re- 
fused to  alter  the  style  to  please  him. 

u  And  I  really  must  say/'  was  her  argument, 

"  that*  considering  you  have  not  waved  your 

wand  of  power,  one  short  half  year,  it  is  rather 

soon  to  begin  finding  fault  with  me." 

.  u  I  do  not  find  fault  with  you — far  from  it," 
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said  Sir  Courtney,  "  I  only  suggest  what  in  my 
humble  opinion  would  become  you  infinitely 
better  than  your  ringlets," 

Whenever  Sir  Courtney  was  going  to  enforce 
a  law,  or  a  rule,  or  a  will,  or  a  wish,  he  became 
polite  and  courteous  in  bis  language  beyond  all 
words,  and  this  Emma  had  observed,  so  she  was 
only  the  more  positive  in  consequence. 

"  I  never  wore  plain  hair  in  my  life,"  she 
answered,  "  if*  I  did,  I  should  look  frightful, 
particularly  with  such  a  trying  head  dress,  and 
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advantage.  At  the  Opera  you  will  be  shut  up 
in  your  box,  and  seen  by  so  few,  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  very  small  consequence  whether  your 
hair  be  curled  or  plain." 

"  Then  I  am  to  infer,"  exclaimed  Emma 
with  all  her  girlish  petulance  and  haughtiness, 
"  that  my  appearance  is  of  no  consequence  to 
you,  except  as  regards  the  opinion  of  the 
world  ?  that  I  am  to  dress  like  a  puppet  for 
others,  not  yourself?  that  shut  up  in  an  opera 
box,  the  doll  you  so  love  to  exhibit,  loses  her 
value  in  your  eyes,  and  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  interest  ?  Very  well,  Sir  Courtney !  then 
before  I  alter  the  style  of  my  hair,  for  so  con- 
temptible a  reward,  as  the  admiration  of  a  world 
of  fawning  flatterers,  I  would  see  every  lock 
shaved  to  the  very  roots." 

Sir  Courtney  rose  from  his  seat  with  the 
blood  mounting  to  his  forehead,  and  calmly 
left  the  room  without  uttering  a  syllable,  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  drawing  room,  when 
Jsidore  was  announced,  the  husband  and  the 
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hair-dresser  entered  Lad;  Emlyn's  presence 
together,  and  seating  himself  on  one  side  of  the 
table,  Sir  Courtney   said   in   a   firm,   distinct 

"  You  will  drees  Lady  Emlyn's  hair,  Mon- 
sieur Isidore,  in  bandeaux,  not  descending  too 
low  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  the  diamonds 
may  be  placed  as  they  were  the  last  time,  except 
that  with  less  hair,  another  chain  may  be  added, 
which  I  have  brought  for  your  acceptance, 
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curtseyed  herself  past  her  sovereign ;  her  lips 
com  pressed,  and  heavy  eyelids  swollen  with 
tears,  lowered  over  them;  whose  who  knew  her 
stately,  careless  manner,  wondered  that  day  at 
the  sadden  change,  and  little  dreamt  that  it  was 
to  be  attributed  to  such  a  source.  And  in 
the  evening,  without  altering  the  disputed 
style  of  hair,  she  went  as  usual  with  her 
husband  to  the  opera.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Ballet,  they  entered  the  crush-room,  to 
•wait  the  announcement  of  the  carriage. 

"  There  were,  whose  gaze 
Follow*d  her  from  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blaze, 
And  marvelled  at  its  radiance — but  a  few 
Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue, 
With  something  of  dim  fear ;  and  in  that  glance 
Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unrest.*' 

The  crowd  was  excessive,  and  Emma  clung 
closely  to  Sir  Courtney's  arm,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  cry  of  "  Mrs.  Rochfort's  carriage 
stops  the  way !"  and  the  gay  trappings  of  a 
young  officer,  who  was  passing  by,  caught  in 
the  lace  of  Lady  Emlyn's  dress.     She  looked 
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up,  when  the  murmured,  kidiatinct  words  of 
apology  fell  on  her  ear — their  eyes  met — she 
saw  the  flushed  brow,  and  quivering  lip  of  that 
well-remembered  face,  and  the  speaking  emo- 
tion of  every  agitated  feature. 

The  crowd  closed  round  them,  and  she  saw 
no  more— a  confused  noise,  mingled  with  the 
hum  of  voices;  and  the  outlines  -before  her 
faded  one  by  one — heavier  and  heavier  leant 
the  weight  of  her  slight  figure  on  Sir  Court- 
ney's arm,  and  when  he  looked  quickly  in  her 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Curie  the  tongue 
Whenoe  slanderous  rumour,  like  the  adder's  drop 
Distils  her  venom,  withering  friendship  faith 
Turning  love's  favour. 


This  scene  was  a  prolific  subject  of  discourse 
amongst  the  coteries  the  next  morning.  Every 
one  thought  it  was  a  sad  breach  of  "  les  con- 
venances" and  could  not  imagine  how  Lady 
Einlyn  should  have  so  far  forgotten  them,  as  to 
faint  in  the  crush-room 

It  was  evident  that  those  by  whom  her  con- 
duct was  judged,  had  such  perfect  power  over 
human  feelings  and  functions,  that  they  would 
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have  chosen  a  bete/  time  and  place,  and  a  more 
"  convenient  season." 

"  And  depend  upon  it,"  cried  mischievous 
little  Mrs.  Vane,  as  she  was  holding  a  cabinet 
council,  "  that  Lady  Emlyn  will  not  soon  hear 
the  last  from  Sir  Courtney  T  in  spite  of  its 
having  been  so  beautifully  done." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  Clarendon,  "  I  never  saw 
a  person  faint  more  gracefully  —  E verhurd 
Aylmer  was  rushing  by  at  the  moment,  and  only 
think  of  his 
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*  I,  Mrs.  Vane,"  answered  Mr.  Gerard, 
highly  annoyed,  "  when  did  I  ever  use  that 
expression  ?" 

"  I  know  not— how  should  I  remember 
the  precise  moment — but  to  return  to  Lady 
Emlyn.w 

"  Yes,  better  return  to  her,"  retorted  Mr. 
Gerard,  "  and  what  would  be  still  wiser,  put 
ber  and  the  scene  altogether  into  your  book ! 
by  the  way  how  fares  that  book  ?" 

"  How  fares  it  ?— ill  P  laughed  the  little 
lady.  You  must  come  some  day  and  spend  a 
long  morning  with  me,  and  then  that  will  start 
me  again." 

"  But  first  about  this  Miss  Rochfort,"  cried 
Mary  Clarendon,  "  do  tell  me,  Mr.  Gerard, 
you  know  every  thing  about  the  Rochforts, 
do  they  mean  to  let  her  marry  Everhard 
Aylmer?" 

"  You  must  be  joking,"  was  Mr.  Gerard's 
quiet  answer. 

"  Why  must  she  ?*  asked  Mrs.  Vane,  "  I  am 
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sure  the  flirtation  went  on  brilliantly  last  night, 
and  I  should  have  suggested  the  idea  myself, 
only  I  firmly  believe  him  to  be  (raiting  till 
Lady  Emlyn  kills  the  old  gentleman — after 
which — " 

"  After  which,"  interrupted  Mr.  Gerard  with 
unnsual  spirit,  "  in  consideration  of  the  near 
relationship  about  to  be  established  between 
myself  and  the  Vassalls,  by  my  sister's  mar- 
riage— the  less  said  the  better." 

And  with  these  words  he   took  his  leave. 
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such  society,"  said  Captain  Forrester  gravely, 
"  I  wonder  you  court  it  so  assiduously  " 

"  I  am  entangled,  I  cannot  get  free,  earnestly 
I  wish  I  could,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh  !  Gerard  !*  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  one 
effort  would  be  sufficient,  were  you  really 
anxious  and  sincere. — *  Ce  riest  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  coute.'  " 

"  And  tliat  premier  pas  I  have  not  the 
resolution  to  make,"  said  Mr.  Gerard.  "  It 
has  become  a  custom  with  me,  to  sit  day  after 
day  in  that  little  woman's  society,  and  hang 
evening  after  evening  over  her  chair,  and 
listen  to  her  senseless  prattle,  and  utterly  as 
I  despise  both  her,  and  my  chain,  I  have 
no  strength  to  break  the  spell,  so  com- 
pletely has  habit  the  power  of  becoming  second 
nature  !" 

"  I  see  the  truth  of  what  you  say,"  persisted 
Captain  Forrester,  a  but  it  does  not  satisfy  me 
— I  consider  your  position  positively  dangerous 
— would  you  marry  such  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Vane  ?" 
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"No,  never!" 

"  Then  picture  to  yourself  the  possibility  of 
that  disgusting  fellow  Vane'B  death— his  state 
of  health  is  such,  I  would  not  ensure  his  life 
for  a  shilling  I  what  would  you  do  in  that 
case?" 

"  Do,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gerard  with  a  glance 
of  the  most  sparkling  and  ludicrous  delight 
"  My  dear  friend !  I  should  cut  and  run  in- 
stantly 1  I  should  be  off  to  the  continent  before 
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life  of  his   fellow  creature,  to  wipe  away  the 
imputation. 

Sir  Courtney  Emlyn,  the  day  after  the 
drawing-room,  the  very  same  upon  which  these 
various  discussions  were  taking  place,  sat  silently 
and  thoughtfully  at  the  breakfast  table,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  features  of  his  wife, 
as  she  leant  over  the  Morning  Post ;  and  never 
once,  for  nearly  an  hour,  did  he  stir  from  his 
attitude,  or  relax  in  his  scrutiny.  Every  time 
that  Emma  looked  up,  to  impart  some  of  the 
news,  or  to  ask  him  a  question,  there  were  his 
eyes.  She  really  did  not  think  he  had  rested 
them  by  a  single  wink,  so  immoveably  the 
same  did  they  appear.  At  last  her  patience 
was  thoroughly  exhausted. 

"  May  I  ask,  Sir  Courtney,  if  you  are 
deep  in  thought,  or  if  you  have  heard  a  word 
that  I  have  addressed  to  you  for  the  last 
hour— " 

"  My  dear,  I  have  heard  every  syllabh 

Vf»Ti   I.  N 
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no  sound  from  your  lips  ever  yet  fell  un- 
heeded on  my  ear — but  I  am  nevertheless 
deeply  engrossed  in  thought,  as  yoa  very 
rightly  conjecture." 

"  Then  pray  allow  me  to  say,  if  any  other 
object  in  the  room  will  serve  yon  equally  well, 
to  sit  and  look  at  with  such  awfal  attention, 
I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  it  for  sharing  the 
compliment  with  myself:  you  make  me  so 
nervous,  Sir  Courtney,  that  if  yon  persist,  I 
really  must  move  my  chair." 
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tell  me  the  name  of  the  gentleman  whose 
epaulette  caught  in  your  lappets  last  night  T 

Emma  looked  steadily  at  her  husband ;  she 
knew  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  though  he 
pronounced  the  worth  carelessly,  the  curiosity 
that  prompted  them,  had  a  deeper  motive,  and 
the  impulse  that  dictated  them  was  anything 
but  impromptu* 

Hers  was  not  a  character  to  tolerate  sus- 
picion, nor  a  temper  to  stand  distrust,  therefore 
the  moment  the  question  was  put,  she  pre- 
pared herself  for  an  attack  that  might  follow ; 
but  at  the  same  time  as  an  answer  was  posi- 
tively demanded,  she  descended  to  an  equivo- 
cation— 

"  I  did  not  look  at  him ;  when  the  occurrence 
took  place  I  believe  I  was  fainting." 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  curled  Sir 
Courtney's  lip — its  sarcastic  expression  was 
not  lost  on  its  object,  and  she  answered  it  with 
characteristic  defiance* 

u  Pray,  Sir  Courtney,  had  you  any  porti- 
N  3 
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eular  motive  for  wishing  to  know  that  person's 
name  ?" 

"  Before  I  answer  that,"  returned  the  hus- 
band with  a  look,  nnder  which  Emma's  eye 
fell,  "  allow  me  to  aak  what  possible  motive, 
Lady  Emlyn,  can  you  have  in  concealing  it?" 

The  tables  were  turned — Emma  saw  at  the 
instant,  that  terror  of  her  husband's  jealousy, 
and  of  him  altogether,  would  lead  her  into 
some  dangerous,  and  perhaps  fatal  position, 
unless  prompt  and  perfect  candour  in  her  next 
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I  imagine  for  you  to  tow.  1  allow  that  yon 
could  not  have  seen  him,  if  you  were  taken  ill, 
but  you  might  have  noticed  him  as  he  stood 
waiting  there." 

u  I  never  knew  any  one  so  strange  as  you 
are,  Sir  Courtney.  I  only  saw  one  person  in 
the  whole  room  I  knew,  and  that  was  Mc 
Aylmer." 

u  Was  he  in  uniform?" 


"  Humph—the  same  person-  Aylmer  was 
the  name  you  say  7* 

"  Certainly — Everhard  Aylmer,  if  you  like 
it  better — and  now  that  like  a  good  child  I 
have  answered  your  question,  permit  me  to 
enquire  for  whom  you  took  this  individual  T 

u  For  a  Mr,  Aylmer  of  whom  I  have  heard," 
replied  Sir  Courtney  pointedly ;  "  and  now 
you  see,  Emma,  that  I  am  willing  to  be  per- 
fectly candid  with  you,  provided  you  grant  me 
the  same  indulgence.  As  Miss  Vassall  your 
name  classed  with  that  of  a  Mr.  Gore,  often 
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came  under  my  notice,  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  acquaintance  between  too." 

"  Possibly  not,"  said  Emma,  now  colouring 
deeply,  "  but  on  that  subject,  I  am  silent  if  you 
please  I* 

*  Very  right,  and  very  honorable,"  returned 
Sir  Courtney,  "  and  I  am  far  from  condemning 
silence  in  such  a  case.  Mr.  Gore  was  a  man  of 
very  email  fortune  was  he  not  ?" 

The  blood  on  Emma's  cheek  was  now  turning 
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would  have  amused  Emma  at  any  other  time, 
but  not  at  this. 

The  turn  that  had  been  to  unexpectedly 
given  to  the  conversation,  had  taken  place  so 
suddenly,  that  the  revulsion  was  almost  painful. 

Thoaghta — many  vague  yet  fevered,  wan- 
dered through  her  brain.  Was  this  the  prospect 
of  her  future  life?  was  this  the  "  real"  of  the 
"  ideal?"  and  was  every  fresh,  new  year  to 
bring  with  it,  fresh,  new  causes  of  doubt,  sus- 
picion, distrust,  and  jealousy  ? 

Oh !  for  the  "  dinner  of  herbs,"  and  its  i€  love 
therein,"  than  such  a  lot  of  unrest,  and  life  of 
splendour!  and  yet  had  not  this  lot  from  a 
mere  child  been  her  heart's  desire  ?  had  she  net 
often  and  often  breathed  the  prayer,  and  coveted 
the  bliss,  which  she  had  dreamt  it  must  bring? 

And  the  miserable  young  girl  looked  round 
on  the  luxury  whieh  surrounded  her,  the  mag- 
nificence  which  on  all  sides  met  her  eye,  and 
then  said  within  herself,  whilst  tears  bitter  tears 
streamed  in  torrents  from  her  eyes — 
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Thee*  «re  thy  riches  (  where  thy  Ion  ak*>*, 
'Mid  withered  loves  Li  out. 
And  Ghosts  of  broken  day  dreamt. 
Covet  do  more,  dot  in  ambition!  howl 
Thy  little  strength  forget, 
Ah  I  there  ii  store  of  better  hooey  yet. 
Deep  in  these  nomtleu  flower*. 

And  from  the  contemplation  of  all  things  bright 
around  her,  she  turned  and  looked  in  upon  the 
darkness  and  desolation  of  her  own  upbraiding 
heart 
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I  know  myself  beloved  1  we  breathed  no  tow, 
No  mingling  visions  might  our  fate  allow, 
As  unto  nappy  hearts ;  but  still  and  deep 
Like  a  rich  jewel  gleaming  in  a  grave, 
Like  golden  sand  in  some  dark  riven  wave. 
So  did  my  soul  that  costly  knowledge  keep, 
So  jealously. 


"  Crewe  !"  exclaimed  Everhard  Aylmer,  stop- 
ping bis  friend's  cab  in  Pall  Mall  a  few  days 
afterwards,  "  are  you  bound  on  some  urgent 
mission,  or  can  you  take  me  in  for  an  hour?" 

<4  Jump  in  old  fellow  with  all  my  heart,  or 

as  much  of  it  as  I  ought  to  presume  to  have," 

said  Sir  William,  "  my  mission  for  the  day  is 

aver;  wish  me  joy,  Aylmer.     Mary  Clarendon's 

x  5 
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laughing  black  eyes  have  done  for  me  at  last, 
and  after  wining  the  young  lady's  ear  last  night, 
I  won  the  old  lady's  this  morning." 

"  Last  night?  but  were  you  at  the  opera  on 
Thursday?"  asked  Everhard,  so  wholly  en- 
grossed by  his  own  thoughts  and  affairs,  as 
hardly  to  hear  that  his  congratulations  were 
demanded. 

"  Yes,  I  was.  Mary  looked  mon'soua  well 
in  her  plumes,  I  can  assure  you — by  the  bye, 
1  hear  Lady  Enilyn,  made  a  scene  in  the  crush 
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meaage  from  that  fiery  old  husband  of  hen 
before  the  week  is  oat  7* 

Hurriedly  and  briefly  Everfaard  related  the 
circumstances. 

"  I  did  not  know  the  was  there  even !  I  had 
not  seen  her  since  the  morning — die  passed 
close  to  me  at  the  drawing  room,  but  never 
raised  her  eyes — I  was  so  shocked  at  the  change 
in  her,  that  had  not  every  body  been  naming 
and  trying  to  catcb  a  glimpse  of  her,  I  should 
hardly  have  known  her  again — and  then  when 
our  eyes  did  meet,  oh,  Crewe,  it  was  a  glance, 
she  never  meant!  then  that  lace  of  mine 
caught  in  her  sleeve  or  her  dress — I  don't 
know  how  it  was — it  was  only  the  space  of  an 
instant — I  saw  her  head  falling  back,  and  her 
eyes— Oh,  drive  fastei,  Crewe  P 

A  long,  uninterrupted  pause  followed  this 
detail,  and  it  was  broken  first  by  Sir  William. 

"  Then,  Aylmer,  after  this— if  I  could  but 
be  quite  convinced  the  cauac  was  not  fatigue 
and  over  excitement,  I  retract  all  that  I  have 
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"  ,,ierc  has  keen  much  foul  ,,%  , 

fo°l  that  I  was,  Crewe,  to  turn  a  d 

your  advice,  would  to  heaven  I  had 

the  iron  was  hot,  and  tried  my  cha, 

" lt  "&  **  helped,"  was    Sii 

philosophical    consolation— «  no   e 

their  first  love,  you  must  turn  y0ar 

«>me  other  pursuit  now,  than  that  „ 

Watching  and  puwuing. 

The  light  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes, 

AM  to  your  heart's  undoing. 

That's  a  parody  of  my  own,  Ayhne 
hne-don't  look  so  dismal,  ffiy  de 

you'll  get  over  it  this  time  you  know.' 
Everhard  smiled  bitterlv-h«  *k 
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Pain  and  gxie£ 
Are  transitory  things,  no  leas  than  joy. 
And  though  they  leave  us,  not  the  men  we  were. 
Yet  they  do  leave  us. 

"  After  all,"  continued  Sir  William,  with  the 
laudable  wish  of  consoling  his  friend  after  his 
own  fashion,  "  it  does  not  tell  very  well,  for 
her  principles,  considering  she  is  a  married 
woman,  to  go  fainting,  and  making  scenes,  and 
all  that  Upon  my  word,  I  wouldn't  stand  in 
Emlyn's  shoes  for  a  good  deal !  You  cannot 
esteem  the  woman  who  has  suffered  herself 
to  be  sacrificed,  or  have  any  very  high 
opinion  of  her,  after  so  certain  a  proof  that 
she — n 

"  Never  mind  my  opinion — never  mind 
that,"  interrupted  Everhard,  "  nor  my  esteem 
— if  the  scene  of  last  night  were  calculated  to 
lower  her  in  both,  it  has  but  revived  my  pity, 
I  fear — my  tenderness  P 

"  Then  now's  your  time  I"  cried  Sir  William 
earnestly,  "  go,  Everhard — leave  the  dangerous 
ground — be  firm  and  strong  for  once —and  go. 
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Sbun  her  as  long  as  you  are  obliged  to  be  in 
town.  London  is  wide  enough  for  two— leave 
her  whilst  the  line  of  duty  is  plain  before  you 
— if  you  ever  cared  for  her,  now  is  your  mo- 
ment to  prove  it  Take  my  advice,  and  in  a 
few  years  henee,  you  will  thank  me,  though  at 
this  moment  you  may  think  me  wrong,  and 
call  it  hard — don't  lay  '  the  nattering  unction 
to  your  soul,'  that  she  is  a  married  woman. 
She  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  warmly  as  I  admire 
,  I  will  not  mt  n  word  beyond !     Aylmer 
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too  was  re-established,  and  when  he  announced 
his  intention  of  returning  to  the  West  Indies, 
there  were  no  remarks  made,  and  no  reasons, 
(save  the  right,  that  his  leave  had  expired) 
coined. 

The  day  after  this  conversation,  however, 
during  a  first  Ute^tete^  and  in  a  moment  of 
confidence,  Sir  William  Crewe  breathed  into  the 
attentive  ear  of  Mary  Clarendon,  the  whole 
history  from  beginning  to  end ;  telling  her  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  greatest  possible 
secret.  The  lady  love  promised  all  caution 
and  trustworthiness,  but  it  never  entered  her 
head  that  the  embargo  of  silence,  was  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  parties  concerned.  She  concluded 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  according  to  the  way 
of  the  world  in  general,  it  had  been  a  mutual 
attachment  between  Emma  Vassall  and  Mr. 
Ayliner,  and  that  in  consequence  of  want  of 
money  on  both  sides,  cold  water  had  been 
thrown  on  his  presumptuous  hopes,  and  a 
wealthy  match  made  for  the  beautiful "  bait  for 
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golden  gudgeons,"  as  the  Y— Hi  used  to  be 
called.  It  was  satisfactory  for  her  to  know 
that  she  had  now  found  the  clue  to  the  melan- 
choly expression  of  Lady  Emlyn's  countenance, 
and  as  she  had  always  admired  her  rapturously, 
she  now  pitied  her  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  and  took  it  into  her  head  to  drive  down 
to  Belgrave  Square  early  one  morning  with 
the  ostensible  reason  of  announcing  her  in- 
tended marriage. 
Emma  for  a  wonder  was  alone,  Sir  Courtney 
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Mary  Clarendon  was  delighted,  and  Emma 
in  high  spirits.     It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  had  ever  felt  so  independent,  and  the  old 
coachman  was  frightened  ont  of  his  wits    to 
hear  there  were  no  orders  for  the  carriage  until 
the  evening.     Sir  Courtney  made  such  a  point 
of  her  going  out  every  day,  wet  or  fine,  that 
Lady  Emlyn,   who    had    once    considered    a 
vehicle  of  any  kind,  the  height  of  luxury  and 
indulgence,  now  looked  upon  her  various  car- 
riages, as  on  so  many  moving  prisons,  in  which 
she   was   to  be  drawn  about,    nolens,  volens. 
Her  delight,  therefore,  at  being  able  to  sit  at 
home,  and  look  out  of  the  window,  a  positively 
prohibited  act,  and  fly  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
to  issue  a  "  Not  at  home,"  to    the  carriages 
that  beset  the  door,  was  unbounded,  (we  must 
remember,  poor  Emma  was  only  eighteen,)  and 
in  the  [course  of  the  long  afternoon  together, 
Mary  Clarendon  who  little  dreamt  how  much 
blind  unconsciousness,    she  was  enlightening, 
revealed  to  her  silent,  breathless  hostess,  every 
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word  that  Sir  William  Crewe  in  the  c 
of  bis  heart  had  imparted  to  herself. 

As  every  sentence  was  framed,  and  every 
syllable  fell,  and  the  listening  ear  drank  in  the 
sounds,  as  though  each  were  a  knell  for  all  the 
happy  hours  of  the  season  past,  the  veil  was 
falling  from  the  young  wife's  eyes — the  deceit 
of  which  she  had  been  the  unsuspecting  cause 
—the  treachery  of  which  she  had  been  the 
trusting  victim— the  bliss  that  was  once  in  her 
very  grasp — and  the  life  of  secret  regret  now 
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a  1  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong,  dear  Lady 
Bmlyn,  in  telling  you  all  this — hare  I— hey  ? 
—-did  you  not  know  of  Mrs.  Amyott's  haying 
spoken  to  him?9 

"  I  did  not,"  murmured  Emma — ehe  was 
obliged  to  answer,  though  the  woids  nearly 
choked  her;  so  tumultnously  was  her  heart 
beating,  that  she  felt  if  she  said  a  word  more 
than  was  positively  necessary,  the  overpower- 
ing agitation  of  her  voice  would  betray  more 
than  she  chose  to  disclose^ 

u  And  did  you  not  know,"  continued  the 
thoughtless  informant,  "  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  exchanging  into  Sir  William's  regi- 
ment—" 

Emma  bowed  her  head. 

"  Only  this  appeal  of  your  sister's  prevented 
him." 

a<  No,"  said  Emma  hoarsely,  a  new  light  was 
dawning  on  her. 

"  I  assure  you  Sir  William  told  me  so,  and 
Everhard  has  made  him  his  confidant — through- 
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out ;  he  always  felt  that  his  attachment  was 
hopeless ;  he  need  to  tell  Sir  William  so,  and 
I  think  I  told  you,  he  sails  in  a  very  few  days." 
With  a  presence  of  mind,  which  astonished 
herself,  Lady  Eralyn  turned  to  the  clock  on 
the  mantel  piece,  as  its  silvery  bell  was  timing 
six,  and  asked  if  Mary  Clarendon  would  not 
like  lo  go  and  dress  for  dinner?  The  offer 
was  promptly  accepted,  and  after  following 
her  gnest  np  stairs,  Emma  entered  her  own 
room.     No  sooner  had  she  closed  her  door  and 
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wretch  in  his  eyes,  loving,  and  not  beloved 
again!  and  this  idea,  this  consciousness,  was 
unspeakable  joy,  and  indescribable  relief!  The 
triumphant  feeling  uppermost  in  her  heart, 
was  simply,  that  Mrs.  Chetwood's  sentence,  by 
which  she  had  sealed  her  fate,  was  %  falsehood, 
and  that  Everhard  Aylmer,  when  he  pro- 
nounced his  attachment  hopeless^  must  have 
been  totally  ignorant  how  truly  and  sincerely 
it  was  returned ! — and  now  it  was  all  over  ! 
She  was  the  wife  of  another,  and  they  were 
severed  for  ever :  and  she  rose  from  her  knees 
with  this  sensation  of  boundless  relief  strong 
upon  her,  and  good  resolutions  crowding  fast 
and  thick  into  her  brain,  well  befitting  the 
wife  of  one  who  had  so  generously  placed  her 
in  a  position  of  pride,  power,  and  independ- 
ence !  In  the  dim  half  hour  before  dinner  the 
subject  was  once  more  faintly  revived* 

"  You  cannot  think,  Lady  Emlyn,  what  a 
turn  it  seemed  to  give  him  at  first,  when  he 
found  that  the  party  assembled  at  Mrs.  Amy ott's 
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were  celebrating  your  wedding  day !  You 
know  be  bad  been  buried  down  in  Wiltshire 
with  the  Rochfort's — each  a  quaint  old  pair — 
they  were  furioas,  when  they  heard  he  was 
going  book  to  his  regiment.  X  believe  they  are 
his  only  relatione — very  distant  though." 

"  The  best  thing  be  could  do  t"  said  Lady 
Emlyn  cheerfully,  as  she  arranged  her  bouquet 
for  the  evening — "  where  is  the  use  of  belong- 
ing to  a  regiment  unless  coutt  que  eoute — yon 
follow  its  fortunes  P* 
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once  so  well  beloved,  now  stood  again  before 
her  in  his  real  character,  and  then  her  thoughts 
turned  to  her  sister  Mrs  Amyott,  and  she 
murmured  to  herself: — 

"  Well,  well,  may  you  be  proud,  kind,  weak, 
and  worldly,  Fanny,  of  him  you  called  your 
favorite  Everhard P 
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CHAPTER    L 


"  The  wildest  ilia  that  darken  life 

Are  rapture*  to  the  bosom's  strife  ; 

The  tempest  in  its  blackest  form 

Is  beauty  to  the  bosom's  storm. 

The  ocean  lashed  to  fury  loud, 

Its  high  wave  mingling  with  the  cloud. 

Is  peaceful  sweet  serenity 

To  anger's  dark  and  stormy  sea.** 


Months  sped  on,  and  time  and  the  gout,  with 
their  mingled   efforts,  succeeded,  at    last,  in 

r 

souring  the  once  mild  and  benignant  temper 
of  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn.    He  was  no  longer 
vol.  n.  B 
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im  stately  and  dignified  in  hie  gait,  and  the 
firm  and  decided  manner  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  issue  orders,  and  enforce  commands, 
had  given  way  to  nn  irritable  tone,  most  try- 
ing to  the  once  violent  and  impatient  creature, 
who,  in  her  unruffled  endurance  and  gentle 
forbearance,  now  watched  by  his  couch,  in  hie 
moments  of  excruciating  pain. 

To  her,  bo  long  accustomed  to  receive  from 
him, love,  that  approached  adoration,  the  change 
was    bitter  beyond    expression.      When     he 
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touch  of  her  small  trembling  hands  had  caused, 
—then  the  high  spirit  and  the  warm  heart 
sank,  and  died  within  her,  and  she  would  hide 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  breathe  fervent  prayers  to  heaven,  to 
grant  her  patience  and  support — to  give  her 
strength  to  combat  against  the  bitterness  and 
repining,  and  fortitude  to  forget,  what  her  fate 
might  have  been,  in  striving  to  do  her  duty 
in  that  which  it  was.  And  hard  as  it  proved, 
it  appeared  that  sh'e  succeeded,  for  when  the 
fit  was  over,  his  kindness  to  her  returned, 
though  to  the  world  he  was  beginning  to  grow 
hot  tempered  and  variable. 

No  sooner  however  was  he  well  again,  than 
Lady  Emlyn's  "  quality  of  mercy''  diminished, 
and  words  of  harshness,  that  were  endured  in 
silence  when  her  husband  was  suffering,  were 
angrily,  and  often  vehemently  returned,  when 
health  and  strength  robbed  him  of  interest  in 
her  eyes. 

b  3 
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At  last  these  disputes  were  no  longer  like 
angels'  visits — they  ceased  to  tale  place,  only 
when  they  were  alone,  for  on  the  eve  of  Law- 
Fence's  marriage,  when  he  was  staying  in  his 
sister's  house,  he  was  grieved  to  witness 
one  of  them,  and  even  saw  Sir  Courtney 
rise  to  leave  the  room,  which  was  always 
a  sign,  he  was  irritated  beyond  his  self 
control. 

"  Oh !  Emma  f  my  heart  bleeds  to  see  this  I 
You  will  lose  your  Inislciri  (I";  aflVct ion,  indeed, 
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severity,   and   he  shall  know  it,  as  well  a* 
feel  itT 

"  Submit — it  is  a  wife's  first  duty,"  argued 
Lawrence,  "  it  is  no  merit  to  yield  in  ninety- 
nine  cases,  and  rebel  against  the  hundredth — it 
must  be  in  all,  without  reserve,  or  you  fail 
in  your  tows  and  duty,  both  to  God  and 
man  P 

"  Lawrence,  no  woman  on  earth  could  be 
such  a  pitiful  wretch,  or  so  abject  a  slave,  as 
you  wish  me  to  be,  to  fawn  upon  a  man  who  it 
always  thwarting  me !" 

44  Emma,  you  are  angry,  and  when  people 
get  angry,  they  do  not  Jcnow  what  they  say — 
and  then  I  have  done— but  4his  I  must  add, 
my  sister — it  is  my  duty  to  do  so,  much  as  I 
may  displease  you — that  if,  by  your  own  con- 
duct, you  lose  the  esteem  of  your  husband, 
God  help  you  P 

"  God  help  us  both,"  had  been  the  first  seri- 
ous expression  that  Emma  had  ever  heard  from 
her  husband's  lips,  and  now  that  it  fell  from 
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those  of  Lawrence,  it  eeemed  to  have  gained 
additional  weight  and  power,  and  for  the  time 
being,  she  was  silenced. 

u  Go  to  him,"  punned  the  brother,  when  he 
saw  the  beautiful  features  relaxing  from  in- 
dignation into  regret,  "  go  to  him,  and  be  your 
own  noble  self,  my  dear  Emma,  for  if  ever  yon 
estrange  one,  who  worships  you  as  Sir  Courtney 
does,  it  will  indeed  be  the  bitterest  day  of  your 
life!" 
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Clarendon,  and  I  see  no  improvement  in  her 
eince  she  became  a  matron,  therefore,  I  do  not 
choose  to  seleet  her  as  a  fit  associate  for  one  so 
valuable  in  my  eyes  as  my  wife." 

"  Very  prettily  turned  spo$o  ndo?  smiled 
Emma,  playfully  shaking  his  hand,  "  but  very 
hard  to  agree  to,  all  the  same,"  and  so  this 
altercation  ceased ;  would  that  it  had  been  the 
last — but  no,  they  continued  to  go  on,  like  ill 
accorded  instruments,  well  tuned  perhaps,  and 
perfect  in  themselves,  but  which  could  make  no 
harmony  together,  because  the  pitch  of  the  one 
was  different  from  the  other. 

Sir  Courtney  Emlyn  had  married  a  compara- 
tive child,  and  moreover,  a  spoilt,  wayward, 
indulged  favorite — how  difficult  was  the  task 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself!  the  love  he  felt 
for  this  fair  young  being  was  indeed  unbounded, 
and  strange  to  say,  her  very  faults  and  follies, 
by  adding  to  the  anxiety  he  felt  on  her  ac- 
count, only  increased  the  interest  she  created 
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in  his  breast — but  we  can  easily  imagine,  that 
Sir  Courtney's  life  was  not  one  of  tranquillity 
— and  that  if  he  had  trusted  himself  to  ponder 
upon  the  subject,  he  might  hare  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  marrying  a  girl,  young  enough  to  be 
his  grand-daughter. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 


44  If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  more  you, 

His  present  reconciliation  take, 

*  •  #  » 

Good,  my  lord,  pardon  me, 
Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to, 
Utter  my  thought*  f 


In  Sir  Courtney's  bachelor  days,  when- 
ever he  felt  an  approach  of  his  old  enemy 
the  gout,  he  always  gave  it  out  that  he 
had  left  town  for  a  few  days,  he  knew  his 
temper  never  could  stand  the  attacks — but 
now  the  case  was  altered — he  had  a  wife, 
and  a  large  establishment,  and  whenever  the 
slightest  twinge  manifested  itself,  every  body 
knew  of  it,  so  he  began  rather  to  like  the  sen- 
sation it  created,  and  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
b  5 
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that  Emma  waa  juet  aa  contented,  reading  by 
his  side,  aa  locked  up  in  her  box  at  the  opera. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  he  was  parti- 
cular beyond  measure,  and  that  was  his  wife's 
letters.  He  insisted  on  all  being  first  brought 
to  him,  and  though  he  never  opened  one  of 
them,  he  obliged  her  to  perform  that  ceremony 
in  his  presence.  The  postman's  rap  was  a 
signal  for  Emma's  lips  to  begin  to  pout,  for  this 
was  tyranny  in  its  most  objectionable  shape,  to 
which  nearly  two  vcir-    .-i.i''i-,vUi.o    1i.nl  in  it  •:•.:- 
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closed,  she  quietly  slipped  the  thin  document 
out  of  sight,  aod  still  trembling  began  to  read 
the  rest. 

Sir  Courtney's. doze  was  not  of  long  duration; 
when  she  suddenly  looked  up  in  the  midst  of 
one  from  Lady  Crewe,  his  eyes  were  open  and 
fixed  upon  her. 

"  Emma,  from  whom  is  that  letter?" 

"  Which,  Sir  Courtney  T 

"  That  in  your  hand." 

(l  From  Mary  Crewe." 

"  Again !  How  often  have  I  told  you,  I 
will  not  suffer  you  to  correspond  with  Lady 
Crewe." 

"  I  did  not  answer  her  last,  Sir  Courtney, 
and  the  consequence  is,  this  is  full  of  re- 
proaches." 

"  Let  her  reproach — she  will  soon   tire  of 

reproaching,  and  writing  too,  if  you  cease  to 

reply — and  you  had  another  letter — a  foreign 

one — with  the  post    mark — Malta — where  is 

it?" 
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«  In — in — my  pocket" 

"  Let  me  hear  its  contents — pray  from  whom 
ia  it  ?" 

Emma  was  silent,  and  her  husband  renewed 
his  enquiry — still  she  was  silent,  and  he  re- 
peated his  desire  that  she  should  read  it  to  him, 
at  which  she  recovered  herself  and  spoke— 

"  Then  the  fact  is,  Sir  Courtney,  I  had 
rather  not,  the  letter  is  a  very  painful  one — 

Dr.  C has  particularly  ordered  that  you 

should  not  be  agitated,  and  this  letter  must 
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fog  the  author  at  all  everts  of  the  letter  in 
question* 

"  Very  well,  Sir  Courtney,  then  you  shall," 
answered  Emma  after  a  long  pguse,  in  a  voice 
which  had  suddenly  changed  to  a  tone  of  deep 
sadness,  "  but  remember  in  your  displeasure, 
that  though  I  am  his  sister,  I  neither  share  in 
his  sinful  extravagance,  or  though  obliged  to 
give  you  his  letter,  do  I  support  him  in  his  dis- 
graceful request." 

And  with  these  words  she  put  Tom  Vassall's 
letter  into  her  husband's  hands,  and  retreated  to 
the  window  whilst  he  read  it 

She  trembled,  as  well  she  might  at  its  con- 
tents. Tom,  to  whom  Sir  Courtney  had  been 
more  lavishly  generous,,  than  to  any  one  of  the 
family,  was  devoid  apparently  «f  the  smallest 
recollection  of  past  assistance,,  or  the  slightest 
delicacy  as  to  repeating  hi*  applications ;  for 
this  letter  contained  a  cool  request,  that  his 
sister  would  exert  all  her  influence  and  power, 
to  wring  from  her  husband  two  hundred  pounds 
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to  cover  a  debt,  which  would  otherwise  place 
her  brother  in  a  jail,  and  as  Sir  Courtney  read, 
Emma  heard  him  breathing  harder  and  harder  ; 
at  last,  after  even  the  signature  had  been  care- 
fully examined,  he  crushed  the  letter  in  his 
hands,  and  called  her  to  his  side. 

His  face  was  the  picture  of  concentrated 
anger  and  indignation,  bnt  it  softened  in  a 
measure  when  his  eyes  fell  on  Emma;  the 
sorrow,   and   Bhame,  and  humiliation   of    her 
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enough  that  from  my  love  for  yourself,  I  have 
often,  even  to  my  own  inconvenience,  fostered 
and  harboured  in  their  turn  every  member  of 
pur  family— no— all  this  is  nothing  I  but  I 
must  do  more !  I  must  live  to  find,  that  instead 
of  marrying  one  of  you^  I  have  married  myself 
to  the  whole P 

Emma's  colour  rose,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire 
a»  she  impetuously  exclaimed,  whilst  she  proudly 
drew  up  her  slight  figure^ 

u  You  know,  Sir  Courtney,  it  was  all  your 
own  free  will,  no  mortal  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  your  marrying,  me  I  it  was  your  own  free 
will  and  deed,  with  little  wish,  or  will  of 
mine." 

And  the  moment  the  words  had  escaped  her 
lips,  she  would  have  given  all  her  possessions  to 
have  recalled  them  I  but  they  had  passed,  Sir 
Courtney  had  heard  them.  Every  feature  of 
his  face  shewed  that  he  had — they  shook  with 
anger  and  dismay — the  secret  had  slid  from  the 
locked  heart  accidentally,  and  his  dream  was  at 
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an  end — but  the  pride  of  the  man  was  too 
intense  to  suffer  him  to  notice  them— the 
heaviness  of  his  wrath  fell  on  Tom  Vaesall — 
the  bitterness  of  his  wounded  spirit)  after  a  few 
seconds  of  breathless  indignation,  exhaled,  and 
exhausted  itself  in  violent  invective  against 
him,  and  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly  on  her 
breast,  his  wife  stood  listening. 

It  was  what  she  had  always  dreaded,  and 
expected — it  was,  what  a  few  days  before  her 
i"C,  she  had  exclaimed  to  Mrs.  ChetwooJ 
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only  time  that  he  had  ever  ventured  openly  to 
fling-  reproach — anger,  even  slightly  upon  her- 
self. 

That  however  she  could  bear,  and  though 
humbled  and  agonized,  she  bore  it  well,  but  at 
last  a  sentence  burst  from  his  liper  which  die 
could  not  stand — the  brother  he  was  condemn- 
ing and  abusing,  the  erring  one,  and  as  is  often 
the  case  the  favorite  one,  was  too  dear,  for  her 
to  hear  him  thus  reproached,  and  not  attempt 
at  least  to  shield  him. 

"  Before  I  give  him  another  farthing  of  my 
money,  ma'am,  may  I  lose  every  sixpence  I 
have  in  the  world !  may  I  be  a  beggar  at  the 
door  of  a  poor  house,  before  I  advance  one  mite, 
towards  the  safety  or  support,  of  such  an  ex- 
travagant and  disgraceful  scamp  of  a  fellow,  as 
your  brother  Tom!" 

This  was  too  much. 

"  Scamp  of  a  fellow,  Sir  Courtney !  how 
dare  you  to  your  wife,  and  his  sister,  presume 
t»  call  my  brother  a  name  that  reflects  only 
disgrace  upon  yourself?" 
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"  Because  I  think  it — because  1  believe  it — 
because  I  know  the  fellow  ie  a  scamp  1  look 
high  and  proud,  and  try  to  stare  me  down, 
madam,  but  it  win  not  dol  I  see  through  him 
— I'm  up  to  him — it  is  impossible  these  infam- 
ous debts  can  have  been  contracted  by  himself 
— nothing  shall  make  me  credit  it — bat  the 
truth  is  this — he  must  be  married,  ma'am! 
married  to  some  low  wretch  that  he  is  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  t  and  I,  the  rich,  the  duped, 
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the  cushion  against  which  she  was  leaning,  and 
gave  way  to  her  grie£ 


"Manhood 

A  haughty  brow,  and  age  has  done  with  tears* 
But  youth  bow*  down  to  misery,  in  amase 
At  the  dark  cloud  o'er  mending  its  fresh  days." 

Sir  Courtney  was  surprised  as  well  as  sof- 
tened— till,  at  last,  words,  very  nearly  approach- 
ing contrition,  and  almost  framed  into  an 
apology  fell  from  his  lips. 

"  Forgive  me,  Emma,  if  I  have  been  unin- 
tentionally harsh  to  you — forgive  me  my  injus- 
tice— I  never  meant  to  infer  that  you  had  any 
participation  in  your  brother's  misdemeanors— 
the  warmth  of  the  moment  carried  me  away." 

"  Then,  Sir  Courtneyr  if  you  love  me !"  ex- 
claimed Emma  hastily,  "  overlook  for  once,  his 
fault,  and  be  what  you  are,  generous,  noble,  and 
forgiving  I  and  save  my  poor  brother  from  the 
degradation  he  anticipates!  spare  me  the 
wretchedness  of  thinking  that  my  entreaties, 
my  anxieties,  and  my  wishes,,  have  no  weight 
with  you  r 
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"  They  have  their  weight,  their  boundless 
weight,  where  you  yourself  are  concerned," 
said  Sir  Courtney  mildly  and  firmly,  "  but  you 
have  no  concern  in  the  subject  in  question — do 
not  let  me  hear  you  revert  to  it  again — it  is 
unworthy  your  entreaties  or  wishes,  and  there- 
fore to  hear  you  plead  the  cause,  is  more  than 
I  can  bear." 

And  there  for  the  moment  the  suhject 
dropped. 


CHAPTER    III. 


''  You  saj  that  I  »nj  proud — that  when  I  ipeak 
Mj  lip  U  tortured  with  the  wrong)  which  bmk 
The  ipirit  il  eiprewes.     Never  one 
Humbled   himself  before  a*  I  hare  done  1 
Er*n  the  imtmctine  worm  on  which  we  tread 
Turns,  though  it  wound  not ;  then  with  proitrate  head 
Jinks  in  thediut,  and  wriihei  like  me!" 


Is  the  course  of  time,  in  sphe  of  the  brilliancy 
of  the  outward  show  of  Sir  Courtney  and 
Lady  Emlyn,  whispers  were  circulated  from  set 
to  set,  and  rumour,  with  her  busy  tongue,  was 
so  i  j  11  afloat. 

"  People  nay  they  are  anything  but  happy," 
whispered  little  Mrs.  Vane,  at  an  evening 
party,  where  half  the  room  were  watting  to 


see  them,  "but  what  could  you  expect  from 
such  a  romantic  match." 

"  Romantic,''  sneered  Captain  Forrester, 
aotto  voce  to  Mr.  Gerard,  "  do  ask  that  goose 
what  makes  her  call  it  so." 

"  How  was  the  match  romantic,  Mrs.  Vane?" 
enquired  Mr.  Gerard,  who  was  leaning  as  usual 
over  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  secretly  en- 
joying the  amusement,  of  inciting  her  to  make 
a  fool  of  herself." 

1  Oh !  you  know  she  was  so  young,  and  he 
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that  makes  the  disparity;  now  don't  you  see.it 
»  one  and  the  same  thing?" 

'*  Logic  after  her  fashion  P  muttered  Cap- 
tain Forrester,  and  he  turned  away  to  see 
Lady  Emlyn  enter  the  room;  for  since  the 
evening  at  Gerard  Park,  he  had  never  met 
her  again.  A  great  portion  of  the  intervening 
time  had  been  spent  by  him  on  the  continent, 
where  no  whirl  of  gaiety,  or  excitement  of 
society^  and  no  change  of  scene,  had  ever 
effaced  from  his  recollection,  the  vision  of 
the  sweetest  face  that  ever  haunted  a  wander- 
ing mini 

The  change  in  her  expression  struck  him 
forcibly — 

"  Then  wa§  a  cool  collected  look, 
As  if  her  pulses  beat  by  book— 
A  measured  tone— cold  reply— 
A  management  of  voice  and  eye." 

And  in  that  moment  the  rumours  of  the  world 

were  fully  credited.     They  could  not  be  happy  ! 

it  was  written  as  legibly  on  the  brow  of  each, 

as  though  stamped  in  black  and  white;  and 
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yet  when  her  bright  restless  eye  had  taken  a 
slight  survey  of  the  people  surrounding  her, 
and  at  last  met  his,  the  ready  smile,  and  vivid 
blush,  were  aa  sweet  as  ever. 

In  the  -course  of  the  evening,  when  the 
rooms  were  crowded  to  suffocation,  Mrs.  Vane 
rose  from  her  owb  seat,  to  insist  on  Lady 
Emlyn'a  resting  herself  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Now  do,  if  only  to  let  me  get  away.  I 
am  so  bored ;  and  you  know  you  can  rise  and 
leave  her  when  you  please.       You   do  these 
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''  I  fear  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  es- 
caped Lady  Emlyn's  memory  ?" 

Now  Lady  Emlyn's  memory  was  one  of 
those  from  which  nothing  ever  escaped,  and 
when  she  had  scanned  the  wizened  face  for 
barely  the  space  of  a  second,  she  remembered 
it  again,  and  a  smile  of  the  most  polite,  yet 
most  scornful  nonchalance,  curled  her  lip,  as 
she  slightly  acknowledged  the  fawning  bow  of 
Lady  Mary  Forrester. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  for  recalling 
myself  to  your  recollection,'1  continued  Lady 
Mary,  aware  that  eyes  were  on  them  in  every 
direction,  and  terrified  lest  Emma's  well-known 
hauteur,  which  she  secretly  called  insolence, 
should  exhibit  itself,  "  but  I  have  not  bad 
an  opportunity  of  doing  myself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  as  yet ;  we  have  only  just  ar- 
rived in  town.  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  leave  my  cards  in    Belgrave   Square   to- 


morrow." 


u  You  are  very  good,"  said  the  calm,  clear, 
vol.  n.  c 
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frigid  voice,  slowly  and  distinctly,  "  but  my 
circle  of  acquaintances  ie  already  so  very  large, 
and  Sir  Courtney's  health  does  not  admit  of 
my  extending  it." 

"  And  yet,"  exclaimed  Lady  Mary,  colour- 
ing through  her  rouge,  "  I  trust  an  exception 
may  be  made  in  my  favour,  if  Sir  Courtney 
knows  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance before  your  marriage." 

"  1  was  not  aware,"  replied  Emma,  rising 
with  the  most  stately  deliberation,  that  your 
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yon  possibly  justify  your  conduct,  from  this 
most  flagrant  breach  of  good  breeding !  I 
never  was  so  shocked — so  horror-struck—as 
when  I  heard  your  unlady-like  answer,  to  a 
woman  of  Lady  Mary  Forrester's  rank  and 
station. 

"  I  despise  the  lady,  and  I  scorn  her  rank 
and  station,"  was  Lady  Emlyn's  reply,  "  for 
she  is  far.  beneath  the  rank  of  the  lowest  of 
the  low  in  my  eyes — hear  my  story,  Sir  Court- 
ney, and  then  blame  me  if  you  can,"  and 
in  a  few  hurried  words,  she  related  what 
had  passed  between  herself,  and  Lady  Mary, 
at  the  Parsonage. 

The  anger  disappeared  from  Sir  Courtney's 
brow,  and  a  smile  settled  on  his  face — 

"  I  must  say,  my  little  Emma,  you  have  a 
way  of  getting  out  of  your  difficulties  which 
amuses-  me  amazingly;  and  so  you  really  re- 
fused that  fine  young  Forrester?" 

''  Yes !  most  certainly  I  did !  and  the  letter 
which  contained  my  refusal,  was  written  long 
c  3 
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before  she  came,  wretched  oid  woman,  to  tell 
me — I  was  not  good  enough  to  belong  to  her. 
Thanks  to  yon,  Sir  Courtney,  I  have  become 
"  somebody  "  in  her  eyes  at  last ! — fancy  her 
so  fawningly  requesting  leave  to  call  upon  me, 
and  she  imagined  that  I  was  weak  enough  to 
be  deceived  by  her.  Oh !  diamonds,  diamonds  V 
added  Emma  laughingly,  as  she  took  off  the 
Huperb  sevigxi,  and  held  down  her  head  for 
Sir  Courtney  to  unclasp  the  broad  band  which 
encircled  it,      "  they  add  to  one's    personal 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Oh  1  beware,  roy  lord  of  jealousy. 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster,  which  doth  mock 

The  meat  it  feeds  on, 

Oh,  what  dreadful  minute*  tells  he  o'er. 

Who  dotes,  yet  doubts,  inspects,  jet  strongly  loves. 


Tombs  of  affection,  and  tones  of  kindness,  had 
for  some  time  been  but  "  green  spots  in  the 
desert"  to  Lady  Eralyn.  A  change  had  at  last 
come  over  Sir  Courtney's  manner,  and  n  sus- 
picious attention  to  every  syllable  that  fell  from 
her  lips,  as  to  her  career  before  her  marriage, 
which  harassed  and  sometimes  tortured  her. 
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The  morning  after  the  party,  aa  they  Bat  at 
breakfast  together  more  than  usually  silent, 
and  Emma's  thoughts  were  employed  in  re- 
marking how  excessively  stout  Sir  Courtney 
was  becoming,  he  looked  up  suddenly  from  his 
plate  and  said, 

"  By  the  bye,  Emma,  what  induced  you  to 
refuse  Frank  Forrester  ?" 

Emma  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
the  abruptness  of  the  question,  and  evaded 
giving  a  direct  answer ;  therefore  according  to 
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u  Because  1  did  not  like  hini  well  enough  to 
marry  him,  I  suppose.  You  seem  quite  to 
regret  it,  bir  Courtney." 

u  By  no  means,  my  dear — but  it  appears 
rather  strange  to  me,  that  a  young  lady  of  your 
disposition — accomplished,  musical,  and  natur- 
ally gay  and  lively,  should  not  have  found  in 
that  fine  young  man,  a  kindred  spirit  —unless 
indeed  the  young  lady's  mind,  were  pr&occupe" 

Emma  was  proudly  and  gravely  silent.  She 
felt  those  cold,  calm  eyes  upon  her,  and  her 
heart  swelled,  but  she  did  not  speak. 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  solicit  an  an- 
swer ?"  said  Sir  Courtney,  after  waiting  some 
time. 

a  Certainly,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  "  I  make  it 
a  point  of  duty  to  answer  every  question  you 
put  to  me,  but  your  last  remark  was  not  a 
question." 

"  Then  you  will  allow  me  to  make  it  one," 
rejoined  Sir  Courtney,  with  the  studied  polite- 
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neas  which  he  always  assumed,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  matrimonial  disputes  and  disagreements, 
"  for  some  time  past,  Lady  Emlyn,  doubts  have 
been  floating  in  my  mind,  which  my  anxiety 
for  the  happiness  of  our  lives  together,  compels 
me  to  ask  you  to  remove.  From  my  earliest 
years,  I  bad  always  made  a  resolve,  that  when 
I  married,  it  should  be  to  a  woman  on  whose 
heart  no  other  had  yet  made  an  impression.  I 
felt  that  all  my  tranquillity  of  mind,  would 
hinge  on  this,  and  till  the  other  day,  when  you 
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lidence,  and  happiness,  I  implore  you  to  tell 
me,  was  your  marriage  with  me  against  your 
own  free  will  ?  was  it  rendered  doubly,  trebly, 
incalculably  more  distasteful  -to  you,  by  the 
existence  of  some  previous  attachment  ?" 

Never  before  in  his  life  had  Sir  Courtney 
made  so  long  and  serious  a  speech — it  was  evi- 
dent that  his  heart  was  in  every  simple  word, 
for  his  voice  had  grown  lioarse,  and  his  lips  had 
quivered  to  such  a  degree,  during  the  few  last 
words,  that  to  any  one  but  his  breathless  lis- 
tener, he  would  have  been  unintelligible'1— but 
ahe — too  well  she  understood!  too  well  she 
knew,  that  under  the  mask  of  appealing  to  her 
candour,  he  concealed  a  perfect  knowledge, 
gained  she  knew  not  how,  of  every  circumstance 
of  which  he  had  just  demanded  an  expla- 
nation. 

It  was  a  difficult  position  for  any  one ;  Emma 

felt  that  the  address   of  her  husband  was  a 

piece  of  ingenious  cruelty,  and    accordingly 

Jebelled   against  it,  as  though  it  had  been  a 

c  5 
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deliberate  insult — and  nerved  by  this  impres- 
sion she  answered : 

"  And  you  actually  ask  that  question  Sir 
Courtney,  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  your  own 
tranquillity  and  happiness  ?" 

11 1  do,"  he  replied  sullenly. 

"  And  you  believe,"  continued  his  young 
wife,  "  that  both  would  be  certainly  ensured, 
whatever  my  answer  might  be  ?" 

He  was  gloomily  silent. 

"  It  matters  little,"  exclaimed  Emma  passion- 
ately," "you  have  spoken,  and  thus  I  answer  you. 
That  with  such  a  vow  registered  in  your  heart 
and  mind,  all  enquiries  like  these  should  have 
i  made  before  you  married  me !  that  havin; 
i  hint  or  breath 
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Courtney  Emlyn,  as  your  wife,  I  resent  the 
insult,  by  positively  declining  to  make  any 
reply.* 

From  this  moment,  the  bond  of  confidence 
between  them,  slight  as  it  had  ever  been,  was 
loosened — the  severe  watchfulness,  the  rigorous 
restraint  on  his  side,  and  the  reckless  daring 
and  opposition  on  hers,  increased  every  day  and 
every  hour. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mrs.  Chet- 
wood  and  Mrs.  Amyott  were  ignorant  of  the 
scenes,  passing  under  the  roof  of  the  magnifi- 
cent house  in  Belgrave  Square,  or  were  un- 
aware of  the  gilded  misery  of  their  young 
sister's  fate. 

To  Fanny  it  had  long  been  a  source  of  poig- 
nant grief,  for  she  was  an  affectionate,  warm- 
hearted creature,  with  all  her  worldly  vanity ; 
but  she  was  too  much  afraid  of  turning  the 
violence  of  Emma's  temper  against  herself, 
to   interfere — besides,   Charles    Amyott    was 
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always  entreating  her  not  to  do  bo,  for  be 
said :  — 

"  Never  meddle  with  married  people  and 
their  affairs,  dear  Fan  — you  will  only  make 
matters  worse — they  roust  fight  it  out  between 
them  now — there  is  no  helping  them." 

"  Alas !  alas !  they  can  scarcely  be  worse !' 
sighed  Mrs.  Amyott,  "  and  if  this  state  of 
wretchedness  continues,  heaven  only  knows 
where  it  will  end  1  I  assure  you,  I  dread  every 
day  to  see  Emma  rushing  in,  to  tell  us  that  she 
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ing  enough—the  clubs  make  it  a  standing 
theme  of  amusement,  and  Mrs.  Vane,  who 
steals  into  Emma's  confidence,  on  pretence  of 
sympathy  and  consoling,  goes  home  after  one  of 
these  visits,  and  retails  her  opinions  with  all 
sorts  of  additions,  to  all  the  young  men  who 
are  running  tame  about  her  house." 

This  was  not  to  be  endured — Mrs.  Amyott 
was  furious,  and  could  not  resist  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Vane  on  the  subject,  and  in  her  im- 
prudent zeal,  she  offended  the  little  serpent 
mortally,  who  complained  instantly  to  Charles 
Amyott  himself,  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
Forrester. 

"  What  have  I  done,  Charles,  to  make  your 
wife  so  angry  with  me  ?  and  what  have  I  said 
about  dear  Lady  Emlyn,  that  could  do  her  the 
least  harm — I  declare  to  you,  I  have  been  pre- 
sent at  fifty  of  ;Sir  Courtney's  quarrels,  but  I 
never  repeated  a  word  of  them  to  any  living 
creature ;  now  you  can  vouch  for  me,  have  I 
Captain  Forrester?" 
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"  People  should  be  very  cautious  in  this 
world,"  said  Captain  Forrester  gravely,  "  es- 
pecially when  the  subject  is  one  of  bo  serious, 
so  painful  a  nature,  as  the  present ;  no  in- 
deed, my  dear  Mrs.  Vane,  yon  cannot  be  too 
cautious  I" 

"  Cautious  I  yesl  but  who  was  ever  half  so 
cautious  as  I  am  ? — you  can  have  no  idea 
how  much  caution  I  have  I  I  give  you  my 
word,  I  went  to  DeviUe  once  with  Mr.  Vane, 
just  after  I  was  married,  and  DeviUe  pointed 
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it 


Why  ? — you  don't  think  they  disfigure,  do 
you?'9  asked  Mrs.  Vane,  unconscious  of  the 
sarcasm. 

"  Not  at  all — don't  alarm  yourself— I  never 
should  have  known  you  had  them,"  was  Cap- 
tain Forrester's  reply,  and  taking  his  hat  he 
left  the  room  in  company  with  Charles  Amyott, 
grave,  saddened,  and  silent. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


Oh  1  hadst  tbou  been  but  simple,  ind  sincere 
Never  had  it  come  to  this — all  had  stood  otherwise, 
O,  unblest  falsehood  I    Mother  of  all  evil  I 
Thou  misery  nuking  demon,  it  is  thou 
That  sink'st  us  in  perdition,  simple  truth, 
Sustainer  of  the  world,  bad  saved  us  all. 
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young  face,  as  without  pausing  in  her  oc- 
cupation, she  listened  to  the  alternate  re- 
proofs, injunctions,  advice,  and  cautions, 
which  issued  in  rapid  turn  from  her  sisters' 
lips. 

She  continued  composedly  brightening  up 
the  costly  gems  before  her,  with  her  long,  black 
lashes  resting  on  her  cheek,  which  had  once 
been  wont  to  tell  her  every  feeling,  but  which 
now  preserved  its  bright  transparence,  without 
one  additional  tint  of  colour,  until  after  nearly 
an  hour  had  been  spent  in  the  vain  errand ; 
the  sisteta  paused,  and  then  Lmma  looked  up, 
and  spoke — 

"  I  thank  you  both,  if  this  is  meant  in  kind- 
ness— I  thank  you  once  more  for  your  inter- 
ference in  my  fate  and  prospects,  but  I  intend 
it  to  be  the  last  time  you  do  so,  and  I  beg  you 
will  remember  that  so  it  is  to  be !  Fanny,  I 
am  not  now  addressing  myself  to  you  ;  it  is 
to  Elizabeth  that  I  wish  to  call  home  her  past 

• 

behaviour  on  my  account,  and  the  long  course 
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of  infamous  treachery,  and  unpardonable  de- 
ceit, of  which  she  has  made  me  the  innocent 
victim;  and  after  that  Mrs.  Chetwood,  preach 
to  me  of  my  conduct  ae  a  wife,  and  talk  to  me 
of  my  love  for  my  husband  1" 

So  completely  was  Mrs.  Chetwood  aghast  at 
this  passionate  and  abrupt  disclosure,  that  even 
her  presence  of  mind  forsook  her,  and  she  had 
not  a  word  to  say. 

"  Yes !"  continued  Emma,  with  a  smile  of 
the  bitterest  triumph,  "  you  have  no  longer  to 
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the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  You  Elizabeth  I  and 
jet  both  of  you,  my  sisters,  made  me  marry 
this  man !" 

"  Oh !   Emma,  not  I P    burst    from    Mrs. 

Amyott's  lips,  which  were  white  with  agitation. 

(i  You    aided   Fanny— you    supported    the 

falsehood,  which  drew  from  me  my  agonised 

consent P 

"  My  dear  sister P  cried  Mrs.  Amyott,  fly- 
ing to  the  folding  doors  that  were  open,  and 
closing  them,  "  if  any  of  the  servants,  or  your 
husband,  should  hear  all  this !" 

"  Let  them — let  him !  that  man  for  the  last 
eighteen  months  of  my  life,  has  tortured  me, 
by  a  succession  of  tyrannies,  which  I  have 
borne  in  uncomplaining  silence  ;  yet  here  you 
reproach  me  for  my  conduct  as  a  wife !  you 
forget  what  has  been  said  ;  there  is  a  point  to 
which  I  mean  to  go,  but  not  one  step  beyond ! 
I  accompany  him  abroad  this  summer — I  cling 
to  him,  to  my  misery,  as  long  as  I  can,  but  the 
moment   he   tries    me,   beyond  my   patience, 
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beyond  my  power,  ao  help  me  heaven,  a;  I 
stand  before  you  both — I  leave  him  for  ever." 

It  was  a  dreadful  scene — it  was  a  fearful 
lesson,  and  both  sisters  were  shocked — even 
petrified ! 

"  And  this  then !"  said  Mrs.  Chetwood  to 
her  sister  Fanny,  who  was  weeping  bitterly, 
as  they  drove  home  together,  "  this  is  the 
awful  consequences  of  "  a  marriage  de  cen- 
venance." 
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Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know, 
Determined  justice,  truth  severe, 
But  female  hearts,  with  pity  glow. 
And  woman  holds  affliction  dear, 
For  guilty  woes,  her  sorrows  flow, 
And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear. 


It  was  well  said  that  "  misfortunes  come  not 
single  spies !" 

Hardly  had  Emma  calmed  herself  after  this 
most  agitating  interview,  than  the  morning's 
letters  were  brought  to  her  by  Sir  Courtney, 
and  as  he  placed  them  by  her  side,  he  passed 
into  the  back  drawing-room  to  read  his  own. 
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The  cheek  that  had  not  blanched  once  during 
the  preceding  hour,  now  turned  deadly  pale. 
She  had  hastily  opened  the  first  letter — she  had 
read  its  contents,  and  as  she  closed  her  eyes  in 
horror,  it  fell  from  her  hands. 

It  was  from  the  recreant  brother  again,  and 
Tom,  the  well-loved  favorite,  and  erring  spend- 
thrift, dated  the  letter  from  the  prison  into 
which,  in  consequence  of  Sir  Courtney's  refusal 
to  advance  hitn  the  two  hundred  pounds  he  had 
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you  have  always  said  you  loved  with  all  his 
many  faults.  I  have  done  a  deed  which  will 
require  your  powerful  influence  to  obtain  for- 
giveness. Maddened  by  my  circumstances,  I 
have  made  use  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  money  entrusted  to  my  charge  by  a  poor 
young  midshipman,  for  his  mother,  and  am 
detuned  here,  for  the  paltry  fifty  that  remains 
unpaid.  In  two  days,  the  owner  of  the  larger 
sum  will  call  upon  me  for  an  account  of  it,  and 
will  find  it  gone  and  his  wretched  debtor  here  ! 
Emma,  in  mercy  save  me !  I  know  not  what  I 
have  written,  but  a  letter  to  the  same  effect  I 
have  also  framed  to  Sir  Courtney  himself." 

When  Lady  Emlyn  opened  her  eyes  again, 
she  glanced  round  her  in  despair.  She  looked 
at  the  splendour  of  the  rooms,  and  the  priceless 
value  of  her  jewel  box  open  before  her,  and 
her  thoughts  flew  back  to  her  brother  in  a 
prison ! 

She  knew  that  at  that  moment  the  letter 
which  would  exasperate  her  husband  beyond 
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words  was  in  his  hands.  She  knew  that  no 
appeal  of  the  most  piercing  misery  would 
soften  that  stem  heart,  when  once  a  resolution 
was  formed,  and  in  that  case,  what  was  to 
become  of  her  hapless  brother  ? 

In  this  agonizing  state  of  mind,  her  eyes 
again  rested  on  the  gems  before  her,  glittering, 
in  the  morning  sun,  with  their  thousand 
rays  of  light ;— quick  as  thought  on  idea 
entered  her  head — it  took  away  her  breath, 
but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
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will  plead  no  more  I  imagine,  when  you  read 
this  bold  and.  shameless  letter.  From  a  prison 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  it,  and  in  that 
prison,  before  I  stir  one  finger  to  release 
him,  may  he  lie — and  live — and  die  1" 

Emma  elasped  her  hands  «n  her  bursting 
heart — no  words  could  issue  from  her  dry 
and  parched  lips.  She  gazed  wildly  on  her 
husband,  as  he  stalked  majestically  out  of  the 
room,  and  no  sooner  had  he  left  it,  than 
she  flew  to  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  carriage 
round  instantly. 

As  the  servant  descended  the  stairs  again, 
Sir  Courtney  opened  the  door  of  .the  next 
room,  and  in  a  loud,  decided  voice  counter- 
manded it ! 

The  pang,  the  anguish  of  that  moment, 
exceeded  all  future  trials — when  suddenly, 
as  if  to  save  her  in  the  hour  of  need,  a 
carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  Lady 
Crewe,  in  all  her  wild  and  heedless  gaifity, 
little  imagining  the  scene  on  which  she  was 

Y<»L  if  P 
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entering,  ran  up    stairs,  and   aahered   herself 
into  the  room. 

Lady  EinlynV  bonnet  and  shawt  were  on, 
and  never  waiting  to  loot  at  her  pallid  fea- 
tures and  trembling  figure,  Mary  Crewe 
caught  her  round  the  waist,  and  in  her  hois' 
terous  liveliness,  insisted  on  her  going  oat 
with  her. 

"  Yon  must  1  you  must  I  yon  must  I — nay, 
not  a  word.  You  can  countermand  your  own 
carriage  in  a  moment,  and  come  with  me  for 
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ney,  hitherto  concealed  by  the  large  screen 
which  stood  between  the  two  rooms,  advanced 
to  Lady  Crewe's  astonishment  and  dismay, 
and,  with  the  veins  of  his  forehead  swelled 
like  cords,  his  countenance  distorted  with 
rage — commanded,  in  tones  of  stern  deter- 
mination— that  his  wife  should  not  leave  the 
house. 

"  Forgive  me  P  exclaimed  Emma,  in  a  voice 
altered  and  smothered  by  emotion,  as  she 
clung  to  the  firm  and  unflinching  figure  of 
Lady  Crewe — forgive  me  this  once!  but  I 
am  not  to  be  commanded  in  this  one  instance  1 
for  the  first  time  since  my  marriage  I  dis- 
obey !" 

''  You  do  P  cried  the  incensed  husband — 
"  you  do  P 

"  I  must ! — I  do  P  answered  Emma,  with 
an  imploring  glance,  most  unusual  to  her, 
"  forgive  mc,  for  it  is  the  only  time  I  shall 
ever  offend,  ever  again  rebel  Suffer  me  to  go, 
or  if  not,  pardon  me  if  I  do  P 
d  3 
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"  Never!"  exclaimed  Sir  Courtney,  turning 
away — but  go  I" 

And  -with  these  words  ringing  in  her  ears, 
•be  left  the  house. 

Two  hours  passed- — two  painful,  dreadful 
hours  to  poor  Emma.  She  knew  well  that  her 
husband  was  offended — she  almost  feared  past 
forgiving ;  the  dreadful  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance never  for  a  moment  faded  from  her 
mind,  but  what  could  she  do? — it  was  the 
only  alternative  left  to  her.     She  must  either 
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notes,  and  she  returned  home,  "  fully  pre- 
pared," as  she  said  to  Lady  Crewe,  on  bidding 
her  an  agitated  good  bye,  "  to  bear  every 
severity  as  a  punishment  for  Tom,  and  his 
honour  saved P 
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Oh,  God  I  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  we  the  human  »ul  take  wing. 
In  hi  j  it 
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the  room,  a  strange  sound  fell  on  her  ear,  and 
broke  the  unusual  quiet  of  the  scene* 

It  was  the  sound  of  breathing,  almost  amount- 
ing to  the  snore  of  a  person  asleep.  It  pro- 
ceeded from  behind  the  screen,  by  which  she 
had  last  seen  her  husband  standing,  with  his 
every  feature  distorted  by  fury. 

Though  seized  with  an  unaccountable  trem- 
bling of  terror,  she  hastily  walked  up  to  it, 
nearly  powerless  by  an  indefinable  dread  of 
some  misfortune ;  and  as  she  did  so,  the  sight 
that  presented  itself  to  her  view,  wrung  from 
her  one  long,  wild  shriek,  that,  as  it  went  echo- 
ing down  the  rooms,  succeeded  by  another  and 
another,  summoned  every  servant  in  the  house 
to  her  side. 

There,  extended  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  ex- 
actly on  the  spot*  where  two  hours  before,  Lady 
Emlyn  had  left  him,  erect  and  full  of  vitality, 
was  the  figure  of  Sir  Courtney.  Alive,  as  the 
hard,  loud  breathing  told,  but  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness. 
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To  move  him  to  a  sofa,  and  to  bleed  him,  in 
such  profusion  that  to  Emma's  distracted  eyes, 
life  seemed  ebbing  with  every  fresh  attempt, 
was  the  work  of  the  next  honr ;'  and  by  his  side, 
through  the  long  vigils  of  that  long  evening 
and  the  succeeding  night,  watching  with 
strained  and  breathless  attentions,  for  one 
glance,  or  one  movement  of  those  firmly  closed 
eyes,  knelt  his  wife. 

Charles  Amyott  and  Mr.  Chetwood  were 
there — but  no  entreaties  could  move  Emma 
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kindest,  best  of  husbands  to  her,  through  all 
her  passionate  and  hitter  provocations,  was 
gone  for  ever,  she  would  be  alone,  alone, 
alone  I 

Who  would  support  her — guide,  advise,  and 
protect  her,  as  he  had  done?  none,  none  like 
him!  yet  what  had  their  last  brief  parting  been? 
and  what  tie  last  provocation — by  far  the  most 
violent!  by  far  the  most  bitter!  for  in  the 
secret  and  now  darkened  recesses  of  her  own 
heart,  Emma  acknowledged  to  herself,  that  no 
former  pang  could  ever  have  been  so  torturing 
to  the  sufferer,  by  whom  she  watched,  as  that 
inflicted  by  the  thoughtless,  heedless  sentence 
from  the  lips  of  Lady  Crewe,  which  he  so  un- 
intentionally overheard 

And  thus  it  .was,  with  a  despairing  remorse 
which  stifled  every,  other  feeling  and  thought, 
that  Emma  knelt,  unwearied,  with  her  strained 
glance  fixed  upon  her  husband's  face,  to  wait 
and  watch  for  one  more  look  of  kindness. 

"  Ay,  go  to  the  bed  of  death,  and  .there 
d  6 


meditate,  there  settle  the  account  with  thy 
conscience  for  every  past  benefit  unrequited — 
every  past  endearment  unregarded,  of  that  de- 
parting being,  who  can  never — never — never 
again  be  soothed  by  thy  contrition.  If  thou 
art  a  wife  and  hast  caused  the  fond  bosom  that 
ventured  its  whole  happiness  in  thy  arms,  to 
doubt  one  moment  of  thy  Hndny  or  thy 
truth — then  be  sure,  that  every  unkind  look, 
every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action, 
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lastlodk  was  thrown  Qpod  her,  and  rested  on 
her  features  with  an  expression  of  pity  and 
affection,  which  showed  that  the  hour  of  re- 
proach and  anger  was  over  for  him,  in  this 
world,  and  nothing  but  love  and  regret  re- 
mained. 

It  was  the  look  that  would  have  accompanied 
a  blessing,  could  the  sealed  lips  have  framed 
the  words — and  it  was  his  last. 

And  oh !  that  last  look  how  it  was  treasured 
in  the  recesses  of  her  heart — what  comfort  it 
gave  her — and  yet  did  it  not  sharpen  the  pangs 
of  remorseful  regret,  with  which  she  reviewed 
her  past  career,  of  selfish,  intemperate  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  the  husband — the  kind  friend 
she  had  lost. 

By  the  side  of  the  pale  lamp,  in  the  further 
corner  of  the  room,  Charles  Amyott  sat  in  an 
arm  chair,  dropping  off  occasionally  to  sleep; 
till  roused  at  last  by  the  gentle  whisper 
which  reached  him  from  the  sofa,  he  started 
up. 


hand,  it  was  so  warm  a  little  v\ 
now— it    is    getting    as    cold — < 
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» 
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Her  face  was  hidden  in  her  hands,  but  tears 
Trickled  through  her  slight  fingers,  tears,  those  late 
Vain  tributes  to  remorse. 


Dreadful  was  the  shock  to  poor  Emma — 
little  was  she  accustomed  to  grief — never  before 
had  she  witnessed  death* 

According  to  the  dictates  of  her  character, 
she  felt  this  sodden  stroke  most  acutely,  most 
fearfully. 
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They  that  itood  round  her  watcli'd  in  dread. 

They  mtch'd,  the  knew  not  (hey  were  by. 

Her  joul  sat  Yeiltd  in  its  agony. 

On  the  silent  lip  she  pressed  no  kin, 

Too  item  was  the  grasp  of  her  pangs  fbrthis. 

She  shed  do  tears  as  her  face  bent  low. 

She  looked  but  into  the  half  shut  eye. 

With  a  gale  (hat  found  there  no  reply, 

And  shrieking  mantled  her  head  from  sight, 

And  fell,  struck  down  by  her  sorrow's  might. 


In  the  first  dork  hours  of  her  loneliness,  when 
stunned  by  the  sudden  blow  that  had  checked 
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bat    firmly  refusing    to    see    any    soul    bat 
himself* 

She  breathed  no  syllable  in  reference  to  her 
loss,  and  would  listen  to  no  details  except  those 
to  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  she  should 
give  her  attention — and  only  once*  which  was 
on  the  morning  of  the  reading  of  the  will*  did 
she  speak  with  regard  to  the  future*  and  that 
was*  to  express  a  hope*  that  Lawrence  was  to 
take  upon  himself  to  execute  every  matter  of 
business  for  her* 

On  the  night  of  Sir  Courtney's  death,  Charles 
Amyott  had  sealed  up  the  open  desk*  and 
loose  papers*  which  lay  scattered  about  on  the 
table  in  the  back  drawing  room*  where  her 
husband  usually  sat.  and  given  them  over  to  the 
charge  of  Lady  Emlyn*  who  on  the  arrival  of 
Lawrence  opened  it*  and  gave  out  the  will. 
Her  brother  Tom's  letter  was  the  next  paper 
that  presented  itself,  and  of  that  she  possessed 
herself,  for  fear  it  might  be  seen*  and  tell  to 
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his  disadvantage,  and  the  parties  then  assembled 
to  read  the  valuable  document 

There  were  bequests  large  and  numerous, 
and  handsome  sums  to  the  different  members  of 
the  Vassall  family,  but  beyond  this  there  were 
three  codicils;  the  first  doubled  the  income 
originally  named  as  a  jointure  to  his  widow — 
the  second  revoked  the  legacy  left  to  Ton 
Vassall,  and  bore  a  very  recent  date— the  third 
made  Lady  Emlyn  sole  executrix,  and  left  at 
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was  forcing  the  large  tears  in  torrents  from 
her  eyes,  and  prompting  the  low  deep  sobs, 
that  burst  so  pitiotialy  from  the  repentant 
heart 

She  had  lost  for  ever  that  generous,  though 
strict  and  severe  guardian— never  more  should 
she  hear  the  aooents  of  his  voice  in  kindness 
and  affection — its  tones  in  anger  were  utterly 
forgotten — and  nothing  but  his  watchful  ten- 
derness and  care  remembered  I  Already  she 
missed  him — already  she  wrung  her  hands, 
when  heavy  steps  passed  up  and  down  the 
stairs,  and  none  of  them  were  his  I  Oh,  human 
nature  how  inconsistent  thou  art  I 

And  then  again  Emma's  heart  was  agonized 
when  she  remembered  their  last  parting.  It 
was  altogether  a  bitter  retrospect,  and  though 
her  tears  could  hardly  be  said  to  flow  from 
grief,  the  remorse  that  prompted  them  was  in- 
finitely more  poignant  to  endure. 

It  was  in  this  her  hour  of  chastening  and 


regretful  repentance,  that  the  bright  warm  rays 
of  Lawrence's  truly  christian  character  cheered 
and  revived  her  drooping  spirits,  and  poured 
balm  on  the  wounded  heart;  and  their  long  and 
serious  conversations  were  not  without  its 
benefit,  though  they  were  supported  almost  in 
monyey  liable*  by  herself. 

How  Emma  clung  to  this  kind  brother,  how 
anxiously  did  she  seek  to  keep  him  by  her  side ! 
but  his  calls  to  return  home  were  impera- 
tive, and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  her ; 
but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  that 
her  mind  was  in  a  tranquillised  and  healthy 
atate. 

When  Lawrence  had  returned  home,  and 
Lady  Emlyn  preparing  to  visit  once  more  the 
Jown  House,  where  her  happy 
morning 
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They  were  clasped  in  each  others'  arms, 
bat  the  meeting  was  in  silence,  for  to  Emma 
it  was  one  of  bitter  pain  and  sorrow —it 
brought  back  a  tide  of  distressing  memories, 
and  she  sat  down  again  after  the  warm  greet- 
ing, unable  to  utter  a  word. 

He  had  only  landed  at  Portsmouth  the  day 
before,  and  had  come  off  the  very  moment  he 
was  able — 

"  To  thank  yon,  my  own  kind,  generous 
Emma,  for  being  the  very  best  little  sister 
that  ever  a  luckless  wight  was  blessed 
with!" 

"  Oh  Tom  P  exclaimed  Lady  Emlyn,  turn- 
ing away  her  head,  with  a  look  of  pained  re- 
proach, "  the  misery  you  have  cost  me,  words 
can  never  say,  and  then — * 

"  Never  again  then,"  interrupted  Tom, 
"  will  I  cost  you  anything,  sweet  Emma  ! — 
no! — neither  misery,  or  money,  for  I  seri- 
ously am  resolved  to  turn  over  an  entirely 
new  leaf!" 
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"  And  the  disgrace—" the  anguish  that  your 
prospect  of  disgrace  entailed  on  me — and  your 
dishonourable  conduct.  Oh,  Tom,  well  as  I 
love  you,  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  forget  or 
forgive  all  this  I" 

"  But  you  will,  when  you  know  the  truth, 
Emma.  I  have  been  a  wild,  imprudent,  un- 
lucky dog,  but  never  dishonourable)  for  if  I 
had  been  that — " 

"No?"  cried  Emma,  "not  dishonourable? 
What  do  you  call  ilic  :\<:t  >.>!'  ^[K'Ming  the  hard 
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but  I  was  half  distracted,  dunned,  tortured, 
and  fairly  hunted  down ;  I  made  up  the  only 
story,  and  the  best  that  entered  my  bead,  and 
humbugged  you  out  of  the  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  other  fifty  which  you  so 
generously  added,  which  Bared  nse  from  a 
prison  1  bless  you,  -sweet  Emma  I  for  had  not 
that  timely  relief  reached  me,  I  should  have 
ended  Tom  VassaU'e  career,  by  cutting  my 
throat  T 

u  Oh,  Tom !"  ejaculated  Lady  Emlyn,  when 
her  suspended  breath  brought  back  the  power 
of  speech,  "  little  do  you  know  what  I  suf- 
fered for  your  sake !  little  do  you  know  what 
I  went  through,  for  the  sake  of  saving  you 
from  that  infamy,  and  disgrace,  which  you 
now  have  the  face  to  tell  me,  was  a  decep- 
tion !  Oh !  that  he  whom  I  have  lost  could 
hear  you  thus  absolved  of  one  offence,  even  at 
the  expence  of  your  veracity ! — would  that 
his  spirit  might  look  down  upon  us  now,  and 
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behold  my  sorrow  for  the  pain  he  suffered 
— and  Bee  you  guiltless  of  at  least  that  stain — 
dishonour  1" 

"  Nay,  Emma,  own  that  no  subterfuge  less 
strong  and  impressive  would  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  point?" 

"  I  cannot  own  it,  for  it  failed !"  cried 
Emma,  energetically  "  Your  letter  reached 
us  on  the  last  day  of  my  poor  husband's  life. 
The  disgraceful  reason  you  assigned,  for  requir- 
ing the  sum,  revolted  against  his  high,  upright 
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proceed  no  farther.  In  silence  her  brother 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  and  in  silence 
he  left  her;  for  the  upbraidings  of  his  conscience 
demanded  solitude,  and  room  for  undisturbed 
repentance  and  regret ;  if  indeed  the  heedless, 
volatile  character  could  ever  be  calmed  down 
by  force  of  circumstances,  into  a  reflective 
frame  of  mind. 
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■brevd  content!,  in  yoo 
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-from  her  late  husband's  acute  and  discerning 
eye,  the  barefaced  falsehood 

The  first  time  it  had  met  her  eye,  Lawrence 
happened  to  be  present,  and  she  chad  hastily 
crushed  it  in  her  hand,  to  screen  it  from  obser- 
vation ;  but  now  on  turning  over  the  first  page, 
another  sheet  of  paper  fell  on  the  ground,  and 
Sir  Courtney's  well  known  handwriting  covered 
its  surface. 

She  caught  it  up  with  rather  a  start,  and  the 
very  first  words  sent  a  slight  shiver  through 
her  frame. 

It  was  headed,  "  Codicil,  No.  4,"  and  bore 
the  date  of  the  day  of  his  death,  and  the  hour 
of  her  leaving  the  house,  contrary  to  his  com- 
mands, with  Lady  CreweJ 

She  read  on — looked  up,  and  round  the  room 
to  convince  herself  she  was  awake— read  again, 
and  grasped  convulsively  the  document ;  she 
ahivered,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  it  concluded, 
and -as  the  tint  of  health  faded  from  her  cheek, 

VOL.  ii.  E 
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nod  the  warm  vivacious  blood  seemed  standing 
motionless  at  her  heart. 

She  was  no  lawyer — she  knew  neither  forms 
nor  terms,  and  in  money  matters  ahe  had  never 
had  either  voice  or  experience,  beyond  the  un- 
bounded and  unlimited  allowance  placed  ready 
in  her  purse  for  use — bnt  this  codicil  waa 
clearly  and  simply  worded,  and  there  was  no 
occasion  for  a  second  perusal  of  it — yet  her 
eyes  seemed  glned  upon  the  words,  till  they 
were  too  dazzled  to  enable  her  to  distinguish 
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and  "paraphernalia*"  should  she  depart  from 
that  condition — and  it  was,  that  the  beautiful 
young  widow  of  two  and  twenty,  should  con- 
tract no  second  marriage. 

Lady  Emlyn's  first  impulse  was  to  tear  the 
paper  in  a  thousand  strips,  and  scatter  them  in 
defiance  to  the  winds — her  second,  scorned  the 
act,  and  without  giving  herself  an  instant  to 
think,  hot  with  every  pulse  throbbing  wildly, 
she  violently  rang  the  bell. 

A  servant  appeared. 

"  Desire  one  of  the  grooms  to  ride  without 
delay  to  Park  Street,  with  my  compliments  to 
Mr.  Amyott — I  wish  to  speak  to  him  imme- 
diately. Should  he  not  be  at  home,  go  on  to 
the  house — wait  for  him,  and  deliver  my 
message." 

In  less  than  an  hour  her  brother-in-law  was 
with  her. 

Words  are  feeble  to  express  what  she  suf- 
fered during  that  hour—  till  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  she  had  hardly  been  awake  to  the  bright- 
e  3 
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ness  of  her  future ;  but  now,  when  she  felt  by 
what  a  bleak,  cold,  solitary  grasp  she  held  her 
wealth,  its  value  all  shone  upon  her  .at  once 
— and  then  in  the  event  of  disobeying  that 
-codicil,  the  .return  to  .the  one  thousand  a, 
year. 

"  .Next  to  beggary,  Charles  J" 

Mr.  Aniyott  smiled  bitterly— on  one  thou- 
sand a  year,  how  many  were  enjoying  "  their 
beggary  ?"  on  one  thousand  a  year  how  hap- 
pily himself  and  fanny  lived !  on  that  despised 
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this — if  it  be  not  painful  to  you,  my  dear  girl, 
do  tell  me  what  could  have  prompted  this- 
measure ;  do  not  scruple  to  be  candid  with  me, 
you  know  my  motive  for  thus  urging,  you  to 
speak. 

Emma  changed  colour** 

u  As  far  as  my  bewildered  senses  have  beer* 
able  to  collect,"  she  answered,  "  and  on  exa- 
mining the  date,  which  is  stamped  here,"  and 
she  pressed  her  hand  on-  he?  heart,  **an<incon~ 
giderate,  and  most  thoughtlessly  mischievous 
sentence  from  the  lips  of  Lady  Crewe,  was 
the  cause.  Oh !  it  was  indeed  sinfully 
foolish  r 

Charles  Amyott  asked  no  morey  for  Emma's 
countenance  was  a  book  whieh  he  could  always 
read. 

"  But  however,"  said  he,  rousing  himself 
from  his  deep  reverie,  u  what  is  done  cannot 
be  undone — that  is  all  the  philosophy  I  know ; 
where  is  the  rest  of  the  sheet  ?" 

u  That  is  all,  Charles — there  is  no  moreJ" 
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"  No  more  ?"  echoed  Charles  Amyott,  open- 
ing hia  eyes,  and  doubting  if  he  heard  aright, 
M  do  70a  mean  to  say  it  finishes  here  ?"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  very  narrow  blank  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sheet. 

"  Most  assuredly — here  is  the  letter  in  which 
I  found  it — it  is  from  Tom,  so  do  not  read  it; 
there  is  the  desk — you  can  search  it  if  you 
like,  for  I  have  not  examined  more  than  these 
few  papers — but  what  more  can  yon  want 
than  that  ?" 
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attack  which  carried  off  poor  Emlyn,  and  with- 
out signature,  and  without  witnesses,  it  is  not 
worth  a  sou!  and  so  my  little  sister — my 
blind,  innocent,  ignorant  little  sister — here  it 
goes  P 

And  the  next  moment  the  document  lay  in 
a  thousand  atoms  at  her  feet 
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CHAPTER    X. 


"  Oh  1  friuidlj  to  the  beM  pumriti  of  n 
Friendljtc 
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of  a  glorious  day  was  throwing  the  long: 
shadows  of  shrubbery,  and  hedge,  and  old 
oak  tree  down  the  grassy  lanes  of  Kent,  her 
carriage  might  be  seen  slowly  winding,  through 
its  divers  beautiful  roads,  and-  returning  home1 
in  the  direction:  of  Piershill,  which  she  had* 
taken1  for  a  year,  for  health  and  tranquillity. 

There,  with  her  mother  and  invalid  sister,, 
did  she  pass-  the  first  perfectly  happy  days- 
she  had  ever  spent— days  of  calm  and  un-- 
mixed  happiness-;  and  it  was-  happiness,  sus- 
tained by  hope—  a  hope  which  she  nourished 
at  her  heart,  although  not  even  to  herself,  did' 
she  whisper  the  name  of  that  hope ;  but  there 
in  silence  and  secret,  it  beamed  and  flourished,, 
shedding  upon- her  path  *  ray  of  bright  light,, 
which  beautified  the  prospect  of  the  future. 

Oh   that    hope,  "  cozening    hoper  he  is  a* 
flatterer,  a  parasite ;"  and  yet  how  we  cling  to 
it — the  last  feeling  which  lingers  in*  the  heart- 
is  hope ;  when  that  expires,  what  indeed  **- 
e  5 
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mains  to  support  it?  The  matchless  beauty 
of  that  "  garden  of  England,"  engrossed  the 
attention  of  Emma,  and  interested  and  amused 
her  during  their  long  drives ;  for  view  upon 
view  burst  in  varied  succession  on  the  sight, 
at  every  winding  turn ;  and  often  and  often 
would  she  stop  the  carriage  at  the  summit  of 
the  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  slept  peaceful 
cottages,  and  gaze  upon  the  blessed  scene,  till 
tears  rose  slowly  to  her  eyes — 
"  And  remember,  Mama,  and  you  Helen, 
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And  there -was  much  in  Emma's  present  mode 
of  proceeding,  to  create  astonishment  in  those 
who  now  lived  with  her— they  could  scarcely 
credit  what  their  eyes  beheld.  It  seemed  as  if 
her  real  character  for  the  first  time  began  to 
develop  itself — before,  she  had  only  appeared 
in  the  light  of  a  spoilt,  ungovernable  girl — but 
now  she  was  the  dignified  mistress  of  her 
house,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see,  with  what 
order,  and  excellent  tact,  she  arranged  all  her 
concerns,  how  well  she  regulated  her  establish- 
ment, and  what  a  decided  line  she  took  in 
everything. 

To  her  mother  and  Helen  she  was  kind  and 
considerate  in  the  extreme ;  they  had  the  com- 
fort of  feeling,  that  their  young  hostess  con- 
sidered their  society  as  a  real  happiness  and 
solace,  but  still  she  rarely  consulted  them  upon 
any  of  her  proceedings,  the  independence  of 
her  spirit  still  remained,  but  that  they  heeded 
not — much  rejoiced  by  seeing  this  loved  being 
happy  and  contented,  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
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her  station,  with  propriety  and  gracefulness  — 
occupying,  herself  not  only  in  following  elegant 
and  ladylike  pursuits,  bat  in  works  of  useful- 
ness -for  Emma  soon  began  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  all  around  her.  She  had  her  school 
— her  clothing  club — her  ear  was  ever  open  to 
the  tale  of  distress — the  village  poor  looked  up 
to  her  as  a  compassionate  friend,  and  blessed 
the  name  of  their  fair  young  benefactress. 

However,  quietly  as  she  lived,  and  entirely 
aa  she  shunned'  observation,  it  was  not  likely 
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keep  a  secret  from  one  of  the  family,  went  and 
told  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Mrs.  Chetwood,  by 
dint  of  inuendos,  excited  the  curiosity  of  Lady 
Crewe,  to  such  a  pitch,  that  she  would  not  rest 
until  she  knew  the  whole,  and  that  point  being 
gained,  she  flew  to  Mrs.  Vane,  brim  full  of  the 
secret. 

Mrs.  Vane,  who  never  could  understand 
anything,  unless  time  and  trouble  were  taken 
to  beat  it  into  her  head,  mistook  the  whole 
affair,  and  at  the  last  party  of  the  season,  gave 
her  own  version  of  it,- Mr.  Gerard  listening  in 
dutiful  attention  as  usual. 

"  Only  think*  of  that  old  man  dying  so  sud- 
denly, but  I  always  thought  he  looked  very 
apoplectic,  don't  you  remember  my  remarking 
it  to  you,  Mr.  Gerard  ?" 

Mr.  Gerard  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  but  I  did.  Save  you  heard  of  the 
eccentric  will?" 

No — every  one  was  all  anxiety  to  know  the' 
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history  of  its  eccentricity — they  had  only  heard 
that  he  had  left  his  widow  everything. 

"  Yea,"  cried  Mrs.  Vane,  "  but  only  think, 
with  what  a  reservation !  if  she  marries  again 
she  loses  every  farthing,  except  her  jointure, 
which  I  am  told  is  a  mere  trifle." 

"  Query  1"  exclaimed  Lady  Crewe  looking 
round  on  the  attentive  circle,  "  will  she  marry 
again  or  no  ?  who  will  risk  a  pair  of  gloves  on 
such  a  venturer" 

'  1 1"  eaid  Mrs.  Vane,  "  a  pair  of  long  white 
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But  there  was  one  ■tending  there,  rather 
apart  fiom    tbe   group,  leaning  against   the 
piano,    and  listening  with    an  expression  of 
sorrow  and  censure,  on  his  open,  honest  coun- 
tenance, to  whom  the  conversation  was  pain- 
fully distasteful.     Frivolous  as  were  those  who 
sustained  it,  and  well  as  he  knew,  it  was  but 
die  heartless  way  of  the  world,  thus  to  canvass 
the  attain  of  friends,  and  calculate  on  marriage, 
when  the  door  was  hardly  closed  upon  death- 
it  sent  a  pang  through  Frank  Forrester's  heart 
to  hear  her  name  so  lightly  dealt  with — and 
yet  had  one  hint  of  his  disapproving  opinion 
been  expressed,  he  knew  So  well  the  answer 
would  be — 

"  Why  you  do  not  imagine  we  should  calcu- 
late m  this  way,  Captain  Forrester,  if  everybody 
did  not  know  well,  that  she  did  not  care  a  fig 

for  Sir  Courtney  Emlyn — that  her  union  with 

him  was    fairly  and    solely  a    Marriage    de 

Compliance" 
Months  sped  on — a  season  spent  in  London, 
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and  a  summer  returned,  to  gladden  the  earth 
with  its  bright  beauty,  and  still  through  the 
Piershill  lanes  wound  the  open  carriage,  whose 
simple  lozenge  on  the  panels,  told  those  whose 
eyes  rested  on  Lady  Emlyn'a  beautiful  face, 
that  she  was  the  young  widow  to  whom  it,  and 
the  white  house  on  the  hill,  with  its  sloping 
law  lis  and  parks,  and  its  stumps  and  shrub- 
beries of  trees  belonged ;  for  even  in  that  deep 
seclusion,  these  facts  were  duly  noticed,  and 
the  improvements  which  her  love  for  the  fa- 
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alT  these  comforts  to  those  she  dearly  loved. 
This  alone  was  happiness— and  she  looked 
forward — and  there  was  hope  at  the  end 
of  the  vista  to  cheer  her,  and  to  encourage  hen 
onwards.- 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


"  Couldit  thou  life  bickwmrd  for  a 
And  then  live  on  ■  hundred  reus  U 
Tbou'dit  not  find  one  toloT« 
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The  sets  of  London  were  forming — the  crops 
of  cards  were  being  sown,  to  reap  the  harvest 
of  parties ;  and  Lady  Mary  Forrester  amongst 
others,  was  spelling  oyer  her  visiting  list — a 
task  for  which  neither  age  nor  infirmities,  had 
damped  her  ardour. 

"  By  the  bye,  mother,"  said  her  son,  "  have 
you  got  the  Rochforts  down  ?  Somebody  told 
me  they  were  in  town,  but  1  have  never  seen 
them;  is  this  the  case?" 

"  Frank,  they  have  been  in  town  at  least  a 
month,  I  have  called  several  times—- do  you 
mean  to  say  you  have  been  so  extremely  rude 
as  never  to  have  been  near  them  T 

"  Not  I— I  took  it  for  granted  that  if  they 
were  in  town,  you  would  leave  my  cards  with 
yours,  and  save  me  the  indescribable  bore  of 
asking  for  a  dinner  in  propria  persona." 

"  Well  in  all  my  days,"  exclaimed  Lady 
Mary,  "  I  never  knew  a  person  so  wilfully 
Mind  to  their  own  interests  as  you  are, 
Frank  r 


"  Yoil  apeak  in  riddles,  my  mother,"  koghetl 
tbe  son,  "  how  in  the  name  of  sense,  have  my 
interests  any  thing  to  do  with-  the  qniet,  hum- 
drum family  of  Kochforts  ?" 

"  A  man  of  your  age,  and'  your  prospects,'' 
said  Lady  Mary  severely,  should'  at  least  begin 
to  think  of  settling  in  life — and  where  will  you 
find  a  better  match  than  Miss  Rochfort  ?  if  you 
would  only  cultivate  her  acquaintance  a  little 
more  than  you  do." 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Captain  Forrester, 
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resting  as  comfortably  and  securely  as  on  the 
aquiline  bridge  beneath — "  to  proceed,  Frank, 
I  cannot  find  Lady  Emlyn's  name  on  my  list, 
some  unaccountable  omission — pray  have  you 
called  there  ?" 

44  I  have — to  the  same  amount  of  assiduity  as 
that  exhibited  by  yourself  to  the  Roehforts, 
that  is  to  say,  several  times." 

44  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  returned 
Lady  Mary. 

Captain  Forrester  raised  his  eyebrows,  and 
listened  with  astonishment,  whilst  his  mother 
proceeded : — 

4<  You  are  quite  right — Lady  Emlyn  as  one 
of  the  most  elegant  young  women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance— I  saw  her  in  the  park  a  few  days 
ago,  leaning  out  of  her  carriage,  and  talking  to 
Sir  William  Crewe — she  was  looking  certainly 
very  beautiful"" 

u  Thousands  a  year  make  most  people  hand- 
some, even  if  they  had  lived  years  in  obscure 
ugliness,"  said  Captain  Forrester  mischievously, 
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with  a  peculiar  sparkle  in  his  eyes,  "  bat  I 
always  understood  Lady  Emlyn  was  a  most 
designing  coquette,  and  I  confess  I  nave  my 
fears  for  her  in  that  light." 

"  That's  right,  Frank !  throw  away  opportu- 
nity upon  opportunity,  and  find  yourself  some 
day,  a  solitary,  selfish,  old  bachelor  1" 

"  Why,  mother,  you  cannot  mean  you  would 
wish  me  to  aspire  to  Lady  Emlyn  ?"  exclaimed 
Frank  Forrester,  more  and  more  astonished,  as 
their  conversation  the  evening  before  his  pro- 
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believe,  though  you  speak  as  if  yon  fancied 
them  parvenuc*™ 

"  Marry  a  daughter  of  General  Vassall, 
mother  ?n  persisted  the  son,  fixing  his  eyes 
piercingly  on  the  now  conscious  brow  of  Lady 
Mary. 

"  I  spoke  of  her  as  Lady  Emlyn,"  said  she, 
in  a  tone  of  confused  extenuation,  "  the  widow 
of  a  man  of  excellent  connections,  and  high 
military  rank  and  station." 

"  But  nevertheless,  madam,  the  daughter  of 
a  suicide  r 

Lady  Mary  bent  over  her  desk,  and  ap- 
peared engrossed  in  her  occupation,  so  much 
so,  that  eyes,  less  penetrating  than  those  of  her 
son,  would  have  imagined  the  last  sentence 
totally  unheard  by  her. 

But  to  Captain  Forrester  it  mattered  little ; 
his  mind  from  the  moment  he  had  first  seen 
the  penniless  Emma  Vassall,  had  never  wavered* 
and  now  that  she  was  free,  his  heart  again  re- 
turned to  its  early  love,  and  the  first  favorable 


opportunity  which  happened  to  occur  at  a  din- 
ner part  j  given  by  the  Clarendons,  where  Lady 
Emlyn,  on  the  understanding  that  she  should 
meet  only  intimates,  had  gone — he  once  more 
laid  his  fortunes  at  her  feet,  and  .told  iter  due 
happiness  was  in  her  ,hand& 

Music  was  going  on  "in  the  room,  and  Lady 
Crewe's  boisterous  mirth  completely  concealed 
the  sound  of  those  two  voices,  murmuring  over 
the  pages  of  a  gigantic  Shakespeare. 

The    blushes   of   girlhood  were  dying   the 
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u  But  if  I  must  speak,  Captain  Forrester, 
it  can  be  only  to  tell  70a  how  sincerely,  how 
gratefully  sensible  I  am  of  so  strong  a  proof 
of — of  your  long  enduring  esteem.  Alas !  I 
never  can  recompense  it  P 

"  Do    not  say  never,"   exclaimed    Captain 
Forrester,     earnestly,     "  say     anything — say 
months,    weeks,   years  i — banish  me  for  any 
time   or   term— name    it  yourself— grant  me 
the  pride  of  proving  both  my  patience  and  my 
constancy — only    think   of  it,    Emma — Lady 
Emlyn   I  mean — and  let   me,  1  beseech  you, 
have  one  ray  of  hope !    Try  me — prove  me  !— 
I  have  wandered  about  years  and  years,  Emma! 
but  never,  never  have  I  wavered — never  has 
an  image  come  between  myself  and  yours ! — 
change  of  scene,  change  of  society— all,  all 
has  failed.     Surely  after  this  you  might  trust 
your  happiness  to  my  care.     God  knows  !  I 
will  redeem  the  precious  charge  to  the  extent 
of  human  power— oh,  Emma,  only  give    me 
hope !" 

VOL   If.  F 
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and  risen  in  her  unqualified  esteem— and  a 
vague  feeling  of  dread  arose  in  her  mind,  a 
dread  which  haunted  her  for  many  a  day,  lest 
at  any  future  timet  she  should  awake  from  the 
dream  which  occupied  her  waking  and  sleep- 
ing hours — to  see  that  she  had  thrown  happi- 
ness away — what  a  heart  she  had  rejected ! — 
what  disinterested  love!  But  she  had  done 
the  deed,  and  never  again  would  she  hear  from 
his  lips  an  avowal  of  affection,  which  she  had 
twice  rejected:  and  such  is  the  heart  of  a 
woman— she  seldom  prizes  a  treasure  until 
she  has  lost  it 
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There  ut  hopes, 
PromUing  well,  and  love  touched  dreams  for  louit; 
And  paariona,  man  j  a  wild  one,  and  fair  adwme* 
For  gold  and  pleasure. 
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Some  time  passed  before  any  answer  was 
given  to  the  application,  and  then  to  his  un- 
speakable satisfaction  and  relief,  he  found  him* 
self  appointed  to  one  for  five  years'  service 
on  a  foreign  .station,  and,  to  his  mother's  grief 
and  despair,  he  accepted  it  with  joy  and 
alacrity* 

He  left  England  with  a  sad  and  wounded 
heart,  and  as  he  gazed  at  Emma  for  the  last 
time,  as  she  sat  in  her  opera  box,  and  unob- 
served in  a  dark  corner  of  an  opposite  one,  he 
with  the  assistance  of  his  glass,  riveted  upon 
her  his  farewell  looks  of  love,  he  thought  with 
bitter,  painful  feelings,  on  his  own  lonely  fate ; 
but  with  his  characteristic  .kindness  and  noble* 
ness  of  heart,  he  murmured  to  himself-r- 

"  May  she  be  happy — bot-~"  he  added, 
"  where  will  she  ever  "find  a  heart  as  devoted 
to  her  as  the  one  she  has  rejected  ?  Heaven 
bless  you,  sweet  Emma,"  he  added  as  he 
quitted  the  box,  and  hastily  leaving  the  house, 
he  departed  in  sorrow  to  his  home. 
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Emma  had  indeed  lost  a  faithful,  dinnter- 
eated  lover,  and  friend— and  for  what  ?  to 
follow  an  ignit-fatuit. 

At  Gerard  Park  that  summer,  Captain  For- 
rester was  missed  more  than  any  one,  when 
again  the  guests  assembled  in  their  merry  num- 
bers— his  glad,  gay  voice,  and  blunt,  honest 
manners,  and  the  spirit  of  quiet  wit  and 
humour  that  ever  distinguished  him,  were 
qualities  not  easily  replaced  in  a  small  country 
society,  and  bitterly  used  old    Lady    Mary 
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Emlyn  baa  risen  very  much  ,in  my  estimation, 
since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
her  highly  creditable  conduct  in  her  trying 
and  unprotected  situation.  I  may  say  I  have 
8  great  regard  for  her — bat  Frank  is  the 
most  self-willed,  head-strong  boy,  that  ever 
lived." 

"  The  boy,"  was  five  and  thirty* 

"  I  was  going  to  observe,"  continued  Mrs. 
Vane,  whose  attention  was  so  diverted  by  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Gerard,  and  Sir  William 
Crewe,  that  she  hardly  heard  what  Lady 
Mary  said,  "  that  Captain  Forrester  i*  so 
susceptible." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  interrupted  Lady  Mary 
angrily,  "  you  have  completely  mistaken  my 
son's  character — he  never  was  the  least  suscep- 
tible— I  never  knew  any  woman  attract  him 
even  for  five  minutes,  excepting  Lady  Emlyn 
— and  I  consider  his  departure  at  this  moment 
— when  she  happens  to  be  staying  at  the  Par- 
sonage, I  am  toldr  as  peculiarly  unfortunate," 
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,l  Well,  I  do  not,"  persisted  Mrs.  Vane, 
"  for  beautiful  and  elegant  as  she  is,  I  should 
be  very  sorry,  if  I  were  a  man,  to  be  the  cause 
of  my  inamorata's  losing  all,  but  an  insignificant 
jointure  by  marrying  roe," 

Lady  Mary  turned  ber  stiff  bead  round  on 
Mrs.  Vane,  with  the  dignified  displeasure  no 
peculiar  to  her,  and  said, 

"  Fray,  Mrs.  Vane,  are  you  justified  in 
making  that  extraordinary  remark?" 

"  Undoubtedly  I  am  1"  cried  the  lady  ruffling 


tion  of  her  feelings  at-  the  same  time — "and  I 
can  only  say  that  I  consider  my  son's  escape  as 
miraculoas ;  I  must  write  to  him  immediately — 
and  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Vane  most  sincerely — 
for  I  take  your  information  as  the  most  friendly 
act  you  could  have  performed." 

In  a  country  house,  Mrs.  Vane  was  invalu- 
able— she  either  allowed  herself  to  be  made  a 
butt  from  morning  to  night,  or  else  she  was  net 
aware  that  «he  was  made  one — but  in  any  case, 
the  amusement  she  afforded  to  the  rest,  was  all 
the  same,  and  Mr.  Gerard,  aided  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crewe,  teazed  her  till  she  was,  or  pre- 
tended to  be,  nearly  frantic 

The- post  bag  always  arrived  at  Gerard  Park 
at  breakfast,  and  before  the  party  dispersed,  the 
letters  were  given  out-:  one  source  of  intense 
delight  to  Sir  William  Crewe,  was  Mrs.  Vane's 
great  impatience,  whilst  old  Lord  Gerard  was 
opening  it,  and  his  favorite  speech  to  her,  when 
her  near  sighted  eyes  were  screwed  up  in  an 
agony  of  anxiety,  used  to  be : — 
y  5 
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"  None  for  yon  to-day,  Mrs.  Vane,  did  you 
expect  one  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  did  I — one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance!" 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  muttered  Sir  'William  to 
Mr.  Gerard,  "  there  is  something  in  the  wind, 
let  us  watch  her." 

And  morning  after  morning,  the  system  went 
on,  till  one  bright  day,  three  large  packets,  one 
after  another,  were  slowly  drawn  ont  of  the 
bag  by  the  infirm,  shaking  hands  of  the  venera- 
ble Lord. 

The  look  of  blank  dismay,  that  Bat  on  her 
diminutive  features  as  she  retreated  to  the  deep, 
bay  window  to  examine  them,  was  ludicrous  as 
well  as  pitiable. 

cried  Sir  William, 
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u  Does  she  look  like  any  thing  in  the  world 
but  an  infuriated  wren  T  asked  Mr.  Gerard, 
"  do  somebody  ask  her  what  it  is  F 

In  a  moment  the  whole  party  grouped  them- 
selves round  her,  and  breathless  with  indigna- 
tion she  explained  the  cause  of  it 

"  Look  here — these  are  my  manuscripts — I 
am  sure  if  I  have  been  one  year  about  this 
book,  I  have  been  five !  Well,  here  they  are 
completed— everything  done — all  lined  off  into 
chapters— the  fatigue  nearly  extinguished  me 
—poetical  heads  to  every  chapter  too !  and  this 
alone,  as  that  good,  kind  Gerard  there  knows, 
was  the  work  of  twelve  weary  months — half  of 
them  spent  in  your  library,  my  dear  lord, 
amongst  your  valuable  books !" 

u  But  the  story  T  interrupted  Lady  Crewe 
impatiently. 

"  Well — I  am  coming  to  iU  Once  finished, 
I  instantly  dispatched  my  manuscripts  to  my 
publisher." 

"  One  moment,"   interposed    Sir  William, 
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"  and  a  thousand  pardons — but  pray  explain 
before  you  proceed,  what  you  mean  by  the 
term  '  my  publisher  ?'  ia  it  possible  that 
hitherto  you  have  been  incog:  bat  that  we 
actually  stand  in  the  presence  of  an  authoress?" 

Mrs.  Vane  was  too  angry  to  observe  the  sar- 
casm. She  could  think  of  nothing  else,  but 
her  despised,  her  cherished  manuscripts — with 
the  most  entire  secrecy  she  had  sent  them  to 
town — to  her  publisher. 

"  I  call  him  mine  of  course !"    was  her  de- 
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the  present  day,  and  therefore  it  ended  with 
an  infinite  regret,  that  it  could  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  publishing  on  its  own 
account." 

"  Of  course  not  I  you  never  expected  that, 
I  should  imagine,  Mrs.  Vane,  did  you?"  ex- 
claimed the  provoking  Sir  William. 

"  Of  course  I  did !  do  you  think  I  was 
going  to  pay  ?  not  I— for  several  reasons — one 
is,  Mr.  Vane  never  would  have  given  me  the 
money,  and — " 

"  If  you  had  given  the  publisher— I  beg 
pardon — your  publisher,  that  one  reason,  he 
would  have  excused  all  the  rest,  I  have  no 
doubt,"  said  Mr.  Gerard. 

"  And  now  you  see  the  fatal  consequences 
of  making  your  motto,  *  All  profit  and  no  pay,' " 
laughed  Lady  Crewe. 

"  Fatal  to  us,  indeed,"  whispered  Sir  William 
as  he  drew  Mr.  Gerard  out  of  the  window, 
which  opened  to  the  ground,  and  sauntered 
down  the  lawn — u  for  now  that  ineffable  goose 
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has  nothing  to  do,  and  no  expectations  to  oc- 
cupy her  mind,  she  will  dcsennuyer  herself  by 
doing  mischief.  I  mean  even  more  than  usual 
— she  is  the  most  dangerous  small  thing  that 


Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  (word,  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile,  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world. 

but  come  down  to  the  Parsonage,  I  want  to  see 
Lady  Emlyn." 
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Henceforth  the  well  is  trembled  at  the  spring, 
The  waves  run  clear  no  longer,  there  it  doubt 
To  shut  out  happiness. 


Mr.  Gerard  was  thankful  to  escape  from  the 
house,  and  thankful  to  get  into  the  quiet  at- 
mosphere of  Lawrence  VassalTs  peaceful  par- 
sonage—besides he  had  a  note  in  his  pocket 
to  Lady  Emlyn  from  his  mother,  asking  her 
to  dine  at  the  park  on  the  following  day.  They 
were  to  have  a  large  party  of  old  friends. 
"  This  is  delightful,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Law- 
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rence  Vassall,  when  her  brother  and  Sir  William 
Crewe,  had  taken  their  departure,  "  I  am  so 
pleased  Emma — an  old  friend  of  youre  nnd 
Fanny's,  has  arrived  at  the  Bochfort's,  and 
they  are  all  to  meet  ue  to-morrow.  It  is  Mr. 
Aylmer." 

Emma  smiled,  and  a  colour  like  a  sunset 
came  over  her  face — but  she  did  not  speak — 
she  looked  as  if  she  dared  not  trust  her  voice. 

"  That  silence  may  do  very  well  here," 
laughed  Cecy,  "  but  I  hope  yon  mean  to  show 
a  little  more  pleasure  at  the  interview,  than  yon 
do  at  the  announcement — I  must  keep  you  up 
to  talking — up  to  concert  pitch — till  we  go— 

lords  are  weak,  imd  most  to  leek 
refold. 
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cheeks,  long  ago  have  I  done  with  them — and 
in  the  next,  there  ifl  nothing  to  tell." 

"  Oh  I  friends  long  parted  generally  find 
enough—  Lawrence  is  dying  to  see  Mr.  Ever- 
hard  Aylmer." 

"  And  I  am  rather  carious  also,  but  it  is  to 
see  Miss  Rochfort." 

"  Oh — good,  shy,  plain,  Anne  Rochfort ! 
there  is  not  much  to  see  in  her — you  must 
remember  the  little  girl  with  her  large  brown 
eyes,  years  ago,  cantering  on  that  beautiful  bay 
Arab,  by  her  father's  side?  She  is  much  the 
same  stflL" 

"  People  say  she  is  quite  beautiful,  Cecy  ?" 

"  Les  yeux  de  la  cassette,  are  very  beautiful, 
but  even  I,  with  all  my  affection  for  her,  never 
went  the  length  of  thinking  her  handsome — 
however  you  will  see— one  thing  only  do  I  beg 
of  you,  Emma !  and  that  is,  do  not  let  Mrs. 
Vane,  that  odious  little  woman,  seize  you  the 
instant  you  appear ;  for  she  has  a  trick  of  never 
being  five  minutes  in  a  person's  company  with- 
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oat  telling  them  something  to  make  them  un- 
comfortable. She  is  to  me  a  most  offensive 
person,  and  it  grieves  me  that  my  brother 
should  lire  so  completely  in  her  society ;  the 
mischief  she  has  done  in  her  little  way,  winging 
the  shaft  of  malice  against  the  defenceless,  rob- 
bing the  lonely  of  a  friend — and  all  for  what? 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  certainly  she  is  one 
of  those  malicious  spirits,  '  qui  dechirtnt  par 
imtinct  mordent  par  habitude  et  qui  pour  lot  bon 
mot,  ie  font  un  jeu  cruel  de  trahir  la    amfiance 
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Lawrence  Vassall  was  really  anxious  to  ate 
Everhard  Aylmer.  When  Lady  Emlyn  first 
came  to  stay  at  the  Parsonage,  die  took  advan- 
tage  of  an  opportunity  to  give  him  a  brief 
outline  of  the  history  narrated  by  Lady 
Crewe, 

"  And,"  she  added  in  conclusion, "  remember 
I  do  not  tell  you  this  as  a  confidence,  Law- 
rence— I  hate  confidences,  and  never  yet  made 
one — albeit  par  parenthese,  my  history  appears 
pretty  well  known — but  I  give  jou  these  facts 
simply  and  solely,  to  justify,  and  clear  Everhard 
Aylmer  from  any  impression  of  dishonour  which 
may  have  remained  on  your  mind  aft$r  my  own 
intemperate  mis-representation.'' 


The  room  at  Gerard  Park  was  nearly  full, 
when  the  Vassalls  and  Lady  Emlyn  were  an- 
nounced, and  as  old  Lord  Gerard,  with  the 
gallantry  of  by-gone  years,  met  the  young 
widow  at  the  door,  and  led  her  up  to  Lady 
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>erard,  she  was  spared  much  of  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  first  entree. 

A  trepidation  most  unusual  to  her,  was 
visible  in  every  movement,  in  spite  of  the  grace 
and  ease  of  her  natural  manner — she  was 
flushed,  and  her  voice  trembled,  when  she  en- 
deavoured to  reply  to  the  courteous  welcome  of 
her  noble  host  and  hostess.  She  cast  a  hurried 
glance  round  the  room,  and  then  seeing  that 
<me  was  not  there,  she  breathed  more  freely, 
and  endeavoured  to  combat  with  the  weakness 
which  was  unnerving  her. 

Her  kind  sister-in-law,  with  her  unobtru- 
sive though  tfulness,  kept  guard  between  her 
and  Mrs.  Vane's  scrutinizing  eyeglass.  She 
_Jier  at  this  moment,  when  the 
her 
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And  now  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
Rochfort's  appeared;  but  uMr.  and  Mrs. 
Rochfort"  only  were  announced,  and  much 
ceremonious  conversation  appeared  going  on 
at  the  door. 

Emma  caught  the  words — "  taken  so  ill — 
poor  dear  Anne  quite  heart-broken — left  us 
to  make  you  her  apologies  and  excuses :"  and 
Emma  felt  disappointed ;  but  where  was  the 
other  guest  ? 

The  next  moment  Mrs.  Vane,  who  had  been 
on  the  fidgets  ever  since  Emma's  entrance,  slid 
up  to  her. 

"  Delighted  to  get  a  corner  by  you,  Lady 
Emlyn,  I  have  been  longing  to  see  you,  and 
have  always  been  prevented  going  down  to  the 
Parsonage ;  the  fact  is,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  am  always  frightened  out  of  my  wits  at 
your  brother,  I  fancy  he  must  be  so  strict, 
and  so  over  good;  and  another  reason  why 
you  have  not  seen  me  is ;  that  I  have  been  in 
terrible  spirits  this  last  day  or  two,    I  have 
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met  with  such  ■  dreadful  disappointment ;  after 
dinner  I  wont  to  tell  you  of  a  most  agitating 
circumstance,  conveyed  to  me  through  the 
pott  yesterday — but  only  imagine  the  Koch- 
forts  coming  without  Anne  ?" 

"  And  why  did  she  not  come  ?"  enquired 
Emma,  with  a  degree  of  anxious  interest,  which 
was  not  lost  apon  Mrs.  Vane. 

"  Why  really  those  old  people  make  each  a 
fool  of  that  girl — she  never  moves  without 
five  or  six  dogs ;  and  this  evening  it  seems  the 
Italian  greyhound  was  taken  dangerously  ill  I 
I  suppose  Everhard  Aylmer  is  staying  to  nurse 
it  I — oh  no,  there  he  is.  Well,  I  mast  say  I 
agree  with  Crewe"  (Mrs.  Vane  always  called 
en  by  their  surnames),  "that  he  ia 
day — 
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manner,  the  same  chiselled  features,  and  as 
his  old  expression  of  gravity  gave  way  beneath 
some  remark  made  by  Mrs  Vaasall,  there  came 
the  well  known, 

Unfaqoent  mile. 
Beautifully 


Whilst  she  sat  still  and  breathless,  her  heart 
oppressed  by  a  thousand  fears  and  feelings, 
Cecy  turned  and  said : 

"  My  sister  Emma  is  here,  Mr.  Aylmer," 
and  a  low,  distant  bow,  made  without  moving 
from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  was  the  only 
acknowledgment  of  that  first  cold  meeting! 
and  it  was  for  this  meeting  that  Emma  had  so 
long  existed — this  was  the  hope  which  had 
strengthened  and  cheered  her,  for  so  many  long 
and  weary  months  and  days  I 

Oh !  but  ill, 
When  with  rich  hopes  o'erfraught  the  young  high  heart 
Bears  its  first  blow. 

And  the  evening  passed  heavily  to  Emma,  and 
she  rejoiced  when  its  leaden  hours  were  over, 
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and   ahe   found  herself  in  the  solitude  of  lici 
own  room. 

Her  night  was  not  of  peaceful  slumber,  bui 
in  its  hours  of  darkness,  Emma  tried  to  fortifj 
her  mind  with  strength  to  bear  whatever  cir 
cum  stances  might  impose  upon  her — whethei 
•he  acquired  the  fortitude  for  which  she  prayed 
the  sequel  of  our  tale  will  shew. 
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Aye,  moralise  on  lore,  and  deem 
It*  life  but  ai  an  April  gleam, 
▲  thing  of  sunshine  and  of  showers, 
Of  dying  leaves,  and  falling  flowers. 


"  Well  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lawrence  Vassall 
to  her  husband,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
"  this  is  all  a  mystery  ta  me — all  perfectly 
incomprehensible !  my  dear  Lawrence :  he 
never  went  near  her  the  whole  evening, 
except  once — to  ask  some  question  about  the 
Amyott's." 
*  So  I  observed,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

VOL.  It.  O 
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heard — I  think  him  exactly  the  sort  of  person 
to  attract  and  attach  snch  a  woman  as  Emma ; 
his  singularly  calm,  and  cold  exterior,  is  so 
complete  a  contrast,  to  her  warm,  energetic, 
and  impassioned  nature." 

"  I  admire  people  giving  our  sex  the  credit 
of  possessing  the  greatest  control  over  our- 
selves P  said  Cecy — u  when  I  said  4  my  sister 
Emma  is  here,'  he  stood  unmoved,  and  as 
courteously  frigid,  as  though  I  had  mentioned 
Mary  Crewe,  or  Mrs.  Vane ;  and  there  was 
poor  Emma,  almost  visibly  trembling  and 
changing  colour  at  every  look." 

"  Poor  Emma  indeed !"  Mr.  Vassall  replied, 
and  he  looked  grave  and  sorrowful,  "  her  hap- 
piness is  truly  at  stake  at  this  moment,  and  it 
makes  me  nervous  to  think  of  the  result.  If 
the  love  which  she  has  so  long  cherished,  is  at 
last  unrequited,  what  will  become  of  her, 
where  will  she  look  for  consolation  ?  I  fear 
not  to  the  proper  source.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  be  so  hard  for  her  to  bear,  as  the 
g  3 
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pangs  of  wounded  affection ;  if  the  desire  of 
her  heart  fails,  the  great  charm  of  existence 
will  be  at  as  end.  Depend  upon  it,  that 
Emma's  Teal  character  is  little  understood ;  for 
however  its  surface  may  be  chilled  and  frozen 
by  the  world  and  its  pageantry,  still  there  are 
dormant  feelings  lurking  in  it,  which  may 
either  be  brought  forth  in  beauty  and  gladness, 
or  when  once  enkindled,  will  become  impetu- 
ous and  desolating  in  their  effects.  I  tremble 
for  her  happiness,"  continued  Lawrence ;  "she 
possesses  much  that  is  beautiful  in  her  nature, 
and  if  she  were  but  married  to  a  man  she 
•a]]y  loved,  mid  whom  she  could  respect,  all 
ould    become    con- 
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yes,  dear  Lawrence,  I  trust  that  she  may  be 
happy,  and  like  me,,  be  able  to  reflect  upon 
her  married  life,  as  the  bright  spot  of  her 
earthly  pilgrimage,  the  green  and  tranquil 
resting-place  in  her  weary  journey,"  and  as 
she  thus  spoke  Cecy  pressed  close  to  her  hus- 
band's side. 

And  truly  Lawrence  Vassall  and  his  wife 
were  a  happy  pair — 

The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious. 
As  are  the  coneeaTd  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  a  woman  s  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  I  come  but  near  the  house, 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth. 
The  yiojet's  bed'*  not  sireetex. 

We  have  marked  the  direful  results  of  a 
marriage  de  convenance  with  all  its  gilded 
wretchedness.  How  refreshing  it  is  to  be 
able  to  turn  our  eyes  to  the  smiling  interior 
of  the  Parsonage,  and  witness  the  happiness 
of  a  pur,  whose  union  was  really  one  of  sin- 
cere affection. 

Love  of  the  purest  and  most  disinterested 
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nature  had  brought  about  this  marriage.  The 
high  born,  and  very  lovely  girl,  had  surrendered 
her  heart  without  hesitation  to  the  unaspiring 
Lawrence  Vassall,  and  never  for  a  moment  did 
she  feel  inclined  to  cease  to  bless  the  destiny 
which  had  given  her  to  him — for  she  felt  that 
it  was  a  blessed  fate,  to  be  permitted  to  pass 
her  life  with  one,  whose  merits,  in  her  eyes 
increased  as  time  unfolded  their  numerous  per- 
fections ;  and  the  thankful  Cecy  looked  with 
pride  on  her  excellent  husband,  entered  with 
delight  and  interest  into  all  his  pursuits,  and 
aided  him  in  all  his  labours  in  the  parish.  Her 
home  was  now  her  world,  at  least  the  world  in 
which  she  most  delighted,  although  she  did  not 
p  the  claims  of  society — but  "  the  Lord's 
pattern  of  a  clergyman's 
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Vassall,  than  when  [she  was    the    Honorable 
Miss  Gerard — she  had  now  something  to  be 
proud  of,  at  least  to  be  grateful  for.     She  was 
the  wife  of  one,  to  whom  she  could  look  up  as  a 
counsellor,  a  comforter,  one  who  as  when  life's 
evening  approached,  and  the  dark  clouds  gathered 
around  the  western  horizon,  would  cheer  that 
twilight  hour,  and  apeak  of  hope  beyond  the 
grave,  and  of  joys  that  will  never  fade,  "  and 
of  suns  which  will  no  more  go  down."    A  hus- 
band she  indeed  possessed,  who  when  the  heart 
was  heavy,  and  the  spirit  sorrowful,  could  shed 
the  blissful  rays  of  contentment  and    peace, 
throughout  the  family   circle,  in    a    manner 
whieh  marked  a  faith  which  shall  not  fade, 
and  a  love    which   cannot    die.     Blessed — 
most  blessed  was  Cecy  Gerard  in  such  love  as 
hers. 

And  Emma  marked  the  happiness  which 
reigned  at  the  Parsonage,  and  she  rejoiced  at 
her  brother's  prosperity.     Yet  the  contrast  to 
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her  own  lonely  fate  often  filled  her  eyes  with 
tears  and  her  heart  with  Borrow. 

"  And  I  am  alone  in  all  my  splendour — ■ 
■alone  -oh  I  dreary  word !"  and  then  she  looked 
with  almost  envy  upon  the  two  fine  children  of 
her  brother — "  and  I  have  nothing,  but  this 
wealth,  and  does  it  bring  me  happiness  ?" 

But  this  visit  to  the  quiet  Parsonage,  and 
the  lesson  of  contentment  and  goodness,  which 
might  be  learnt  from  its  inmates,  was  impres- 
sing its  moral  of  usefulness  upon  Emma — it 
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been  contented  and  happy,  had  she  not  carried 
within  her  an  inward  thorn,  a  fear,  a  hope, 
that  terrified  her,  and  threw  a  cloud  over  every 
enjoyment — all  her  future  peace  hung  upon  one 
frail  hope — and  with  this  gnawing  anxiety  on 
her  mind — she  was  restless,  and  at  times  mise- 
rable. 
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And  I  hoped  that  thou  wouldji  come — but  I  hope  Dot  now, 

Foe  coldly  thou  didit  smile. 

And  I  gathered  some  nightshade  to  hind  my  brow. 

And  my  heart  wu  sad  the  while. 
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At  every  dinner  party,  however,  in  the 
country,  Lady  Emlyn  and  Mr.  Aylmer  met, 
*nd  though  a  part  of  each  evening  was  spent 
n  conversation  together,  and  whenever  she 
sang,  he  stood  behind  her  chair,  still  a  certain 
courteous  manner,  and  a  certain  polite  ease  ac- 
companied his  attention,  which  looked  in  the 
syes  of  the  world,  very  like  indifference— but 
Cecy  Vassall  thought  it  was  all  acting!  she 
thought  it  was  all  assumed, 

As  the  smiles  we  put  on,  just  to  cover  our  tears, 

Whilst  the  withering  thoughts  which  the  world  cannot  know, 

Like  the  broken  exiles*  lie  burning  below. 

A  pic  nic  to  Stonehenge  was  one  day  proposed 
to  Lady  Emlyn  by  the  gay  set  at  the  park,  and 
the  Rochforts,  Yassalls,  and  a  few  guests  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  invited  to  form  the 
party.  The  morning  shone  cloudless,  and 
Emma  was  in  good  spirits. 

"  And  I  do  hope,"  said  she  as  they  started, 
"  that  1  shall  at  last  see  Miss  Rochfort,  for 
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oiio  hears  so  much  of  her,  that  it  is  quite  tan- 
talizing. You  must  leave  me  to  find  her  out, 
Cecy — do  not  direct  my  attention  to-  her,  for 
be  assured  I  shall  aoon  see  her." 

"  I  cannot  think  why  you  care  to  see  her  at 
all,"  w«  Mrs.  Vassall's  answer,  "  for  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  hearing  people  admire  her." 

"  No,"  said  Emma,  "  I  do  not  know  my 
reason  myself — I  believe  it  is  purely  a  whim." 

Is  it  a  whim  that  prompts  a  woman  to  listen 
so  breathlessly  as  she  invariably  does,  to  even 
the  faintest  praise  bestowed  by  one  dear  to  her 
on  another  P  Is  it  a  whim  that  prompts  the 
dfcp  feverish  interest  she  always  takes,  in  even 
an  unknown  rival  ?  Is  it  a  whim  that  inspires 
the  wild  longing,  to  gaze  on  the  vaunted  face, 
i  iu  tint  extinction  of  the  secret  hope  and 
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buting  it  to  jealousy,  knowing  as  she  did,  that 
no  cause  for  that  feeling,  had  ever  been  given  in 
the  present  case,  for  Miss  Rochfort  had  been 
shut  up  with  a  severe  cold  ever  since  Lady 
Emlyn's  arrival  in  the  country. 

When  they  reached  Stonehenge,  a  number 
of  the  party  were  already  assembled,  and  were 
scattered  about  amongst  the  stones  of  this 
strange  mysterious  pile. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot — yet  Lady  Crewe 
and  Mrs.  Vane  with  a  true  spirit  of  enterprise 
were  noisily  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
count  the  stones— who  that  has  visited  Stone- 
henge has  not  started  on  the  same  hitherto 
vain  and  fruitless  occupation  —  however,  it 
amused  the  ladies,  and  that  was  enough. 

On  a  low  stone,  rather  apart  from  the  group 
surrounding  Lady  Emlyn  and  Mrs.  Vassall,  sat 
a  very  slight,  tight,  little  figure,  in  a  very  old 
fashioned  riding  habit,  with  two  beautiful 
spaniel  puppies  in  her  lap,  and  couched  at  her 
feet,  a  surly  looking  and  venerable^wolf-hound. 
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talking  to  her  of  the  interesting  invalid  in  her 
riding  hat, 

Her  complexion  was  rather  sallow,  and  from 
her  high  rounded  forehead,  the  rich  brown  hair, 
with  its  tinge  of  gold  like  a  pheasant's  breast, 
was  banded  off  in  two  thick  rolls,  and  wreathed 
round  the  back  of  her  head  in  a  state  of  the 
most  careless  disorder  and  confusion.  No  two 
features  of  that  small  infantine  face,  seemed 
intended  to  be  paired,  for  its  Grecian  oval  was 
at  utter  variance  with  the  decided  nez  retroiusi, 
aod  the  sparkling,  deep  set,  brown  eyes,  were 
too  beautiful  to  belong  to  the  face  that  owned  a 
mouth  so  large,  that  at  the  moment  she  first 
attracted  Lady  Emlyn's  attention,  every  white 
and  dazzling  tooth  was  visible,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  joyous  smile  that  extended  its 
rosy  lips. 

Those  same  brown  eyes  were  undoubtedly 
lustrous  to  a  degree,  and  their  restless  and  ex- 
pressive motions,  enlivened  the  otherwise  plain 
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face  When  the  gentleman  who  was  bo  ear- 
nestly conversing  with  her,  looked  up,  it  proved 
to  be  Everhard  Aylmer,  and  the  instant  he  saw 
Lady  Emlyn,  he  was  at  her  aide,  colouring  to 
the  very  roots  of  his  hair. 

The  animated  blush  that  received  him  was 
speaking  enough,  and  the  next  glance  at  Miss 
Rochiort  showed  Emma  her  face  under  a  new 
expression — the  eyes  had  grown  dull,  and  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  had  fallen,  and  the  clear 
Summer  air  brought  to   Lady   Emlyn's  ear, 
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When  they  met  the  rest  of  the  party,  they 
were  separated,  and  when  the  group  sat  down 
on  the  grass,  over  which  the  table  cloth  was 
spread,  Mrs.  Vane  was  next  to  Emma,  and 
Everhard  Aylmer  opposite,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance. On  his  knees  was  the  invalid  grey- 
hound, for*  which  he  was  crumbling  bread,  and 
mincing  chicken,  and  by  his  side  sat  Anne 
Rochfort,  with  her  back  turned  towards  him, 
occasionally  speaking  to  him,  but  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  vociferous  hunger  of  the  spaniel 
puppies. 

Not  a  motion  of  the  pair  was  lost  upon 
Emma ;  without  seeming  to  observe  them,  she 
saw  all  with  scarcely  a  glance — her  heart  which 
had  beat  with  something  of  a  feeling  of  hope 
and  happiness,  was  dying  within  her. 

"  Is  it  not  absurd,"  whispered  Mrs.  Vane, 
"  to  see  what  a  slave  that  man  allows  himself 
to  be  made?  do  you  know  he  rode  here  with 
Miss  Bochfort,  and  carried  one  of  those  vile 
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puppies  on  horseback,  whilst  she  carried  the 
other,  and  that  horrid  greyhound  was  in  the 
carriage,  very  ill  all  the  way." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of  him,"  was  all 
that  Emma  condescended  to  say. 

"  Yes,  very  kind  now  I  but  that  self  sacri- 
ficing kindness  will  not  last  all  their  lives — 
never  make  me  believe  a  man  will  tolerate  his 
wife's  dogs  for  more  than  a  honey-moon  term ! 
unless  indeed  it  were  that  noble  old  prince  of  a 
wolf-hound !" 
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Pride  however  came  to  her  assistance,  and  with 
a  powerful  effort  she  answered — 

u  Is  there  a  question,  then,  of  any  such 
necessity  or  trial  of  his  fortitude  and  forbear- 
ance?" 

"  So  people  say—do  not  give  me  up  as  your 
authority,"  said  Mrs.  Vane,  turning  away  to 
break  a  merry  thought  with  Mr.  Gerard,  ''  or 
the  old  lady  would  kill  me,  but  it  seems  going 
on  very  flourishingly." 

Lady  Emlyn  glanced  at  the  parties  con- 
cerned ;  the  smile,  that  peculiarly  bright  smile, 
had  returned  to  "good  plain  Anne  Rochfort's" 
face,  till  it  lighted  it  almost  into  beauty ;  her 
head  was  thrown  back,  the  lustrous  brown  eyes 
were  streaming  with  the  exertion  of  the  most 
unrestrained  fit  of  laughter ;  and  the  fore  paws 
of  the  greyhound,  which  Everhard  Aylmer 
had  thrown  upon  her  shoulder,  were  entangled 
in  her  hair  to  Mrs.  Rochfort's  loudly  expressed 
annoyance. 
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Again  the  heart-sick  pang  shot  like  a  poi- 
soned dagger  into  Emma's  heart — what  were 
her  former  sufferings  to  this  ?  if  it  were  true  1 
the  torture  of  jealousy,  that  anguish  which  she 
never  yet  had  felt,  now  seemed  burning  through 
every  vein.  "  0 1  now  for  ever,  farewell  the 
tranquil  mind  I  farewell  content."  She— had 
she  lived  to  be  left?  to  be  forsaken? — to  see 
another  preferred  before  her  very  eyes? 
to  hear  their  laughter,  and  see  their  careless 
happiness?      And    waa   he,  of  nil  others,  to 
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utterly  forgotten  ?  and  was  she  to  be  thus  re- 
paid, thus  met?— 

The  silent  pang  and  tear, 
And  fervent  song  that  gushed  when  none  were  near, 
And  dream  by  night,  and  weary  thoughts  by  day, 
Stealing  the  brightness  from  her  life  away. 

It  could  not  be !  She  felt  as  if  even  har- 
bouring the  thought,  and  dwelling  on  the  sub* 
ject,  were  doing  him  a  wrong,  for  it  implied 
belief  in  the  rumour  of  his  inconstancy,  and 
she  would  not  believe  it. 

And  yet  again—- was  inconstancy  the  right 
word  ?  dared  she  call  him  false  ?  by  what  con- 
fession, or  what  word,  or  what  hint,  was  he 
bound  to  her  ?     Alas  I  alas  t — none !  none  I — 
save  confessions  of  love,  breathed  by  his  heart 
to  Heaven  in  earlier  days — not  breathed  to 
her !  and  she  tried  to  recover  herself,  and  sue* 
ceeded  ;  but  in  the  evening,  in  the  silence  of 
the  twilight,  when  she  and  Mrs.  Vassall  sat 
alone    by    the    Parsonage   window,  a    vision 
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floated  before  her  closed  eyes,  and  she  saw 
again  too  vividly,  that  gay  and  giddy  party. 
She  saw  the  small  alight  figure  of  Anne 
Rochfort  vault  lightly,  unassisted,  into  her 
saddle,  as  the  numbers  dispersed,  and  she  saw 
the  last  sight  of  the  spirited  bay  pony,  flying 
past  the  carriage,  bearing  its  young  mistress, 
with  almost  winged  speed,  her  spaniel  puppy 
on  her  arm,  and  those  same  strange  lustrous 
eyes  turned  back  upon  him,  who  was  urging 
his  horse  to  its  fullest  pace,  to  check  the  light 
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gates  were  opened,  and  the  high,  proud  heart 
gave  way. 

Mrs.  Vane's  remarks  were  repeated  between 
the  borate  of  anguish  and  despair,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  a  full  confession  of  her 
feelings  was  poured  out. 

Cecy  listened  in  silent,  deep  and  earnest 
sympathy,  stroking  back  the  rich  ringlets  of 
her  wavy  hair,  and  gently  kissing  her  burning 
forehead,  till  the  paroxysm  had  in  a  measure 
subsided,  and  then  she  spoke  ; 

"  Calm  yourself,  dearest  Emma  !  do  not  be- 
lieve one  word  of  that  spiteful  woman's  story ! — 
calm  yourself  and  reflect — is  it  probable  ?  is  it 
like  him  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not  like  him ! — not  like  him,  as  he 
was  F — said  Emma,  wildly — u  buthe  may  have 
changed — he  is  ! — and  yet,  why  am  not  I,  also 
changed  ? — Alas  !"  she  murmured,  as  she  again 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  "  if  the  tale  prove 
true,  the  misery  of  my  life  has  but  begun !" 
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"  Emma,  Emma  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vassall, 
shocked  at  a  display  of  frantic  grief,  such  as  she 
had  never  witnessed,  nor  imaged  to  herself, 
"  this  ib  fearful !  it  is  wrong  Emma — be  calm 
or  let  me  call  Lawrence  and  he  will  talk  to 
you." 

"  No,  no,  no !  what,  call  Lawrence,  and 
bring  another  witness  of  my  mean,  my  pitiful 
despair?  No,  yoa  talk  to  me,  Cecy !  tell  me 
to  despise  myself— teach  me  to  feel  how  low 
my  pride  has  fallen — sod  yet  who  made  it  sink 
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tbe  sport  of  friends,  the  abject  victim  they 
have  made  of  me?  but  never,  never  in  my 
darkest  hours  did  I  dream  of  this  last  misery. 
Oh  heaven !  have  mercy !" 

And  she  bowed  beneath  the  power  of  an  ill 
regulated  mind. 

Long  and  vainly  did  her  mild  sister  speak- 
her  words  fell  unheeded,  till  at  last  to  Lady 
Emlyn's  bitter  exclamation  that  she  would 
return  without  delay  to  Piershill,  Cecy  made 
answer. 

"  And  leave  the  field  clear  to  her  whom  you 
suspect  to  be  your  rival  ?" 

ft  Yes !  If  once  I  thought  he  loved  her  I 
would  never  interfere !  If  once  I  thought  his 
happiness  at  stake — "  tears  choked  the  rest. 

"  Emma,,  be  rational !  it  is  not  so !  it  cannot 
be !  for  once  be  guided  by  my  plain  advice  and 
stay." 

"  Beware  P  said  Emma  with  a  glitter  in  her 
eyes,  from  which  Mrs.  Vassall  instinctively 
turned.     *  Beware  how  you  mislead  me — be- 
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ware  how  you  tempt  me  to  (rtay,  till  rumour 
ends  in  certainty — beware  bow  yon  deceive  me, 
however  unintentionally — on.ee  let  me  know 
that  Mrs.  Vane's  tale  is  trae,  and  then — what 

iv  ill  beoome  of  me  S" 
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What  am  I  that  I  should  be, 
Such  a  source  of  woe  to  thee? 
What  am  I,  that  I  should  dare, 
Thui  to  play  with  thy  despair, 
And  persuade  myself  that  thou, 
Wilt  not  bend  beneath  the  blow  ? 


Thjs  party  of  pleasure  was  ended — the  day  bad 
closed — the  different  guests  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  all  in  their  several  homes  again, 
when  over  Everhard  Aylmer  there  began  to 
steal  that  feeling  of  depression,  which  so  often 
follows  any  unusual  excitement — a  feeling 
which  made  him  thankful  that  theBochforts 
H  3 
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had  declined  Lady  Gerard's  invitation  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  evening  with  her  circle. 

He  was  in  the  mood,  when  society  would 
have  been  intolerable  to  him.  He  felt  out  of 
spirits,  out  of  sorts,  and  moreover,  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  dissatisfied  with  himself  for  the 
part  he  had  played  in  the  scene  of  that  day ; 
therefore,  in  such  a  humour,  the  peace  and 
quiet  within  the  grey  walls  of  Bochfort,  were 
priceless  luxuries  to  him,  when  placed  in  com- 
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scene  similar  to  that  in  which  Everhard  Aylmer 
bad  so  lately  mingled ;  for  this,  therefore,  there 
aeeds  no  appeal  His  was  a  calm,  temperate, 
and  almost  apathetic  nature,  but  there  are 
times  when  circumstances  will  thaw  the  very 
iciest,  and  that  day  in  particular,  he  had 
warmed  out  of  his  frozen  composure  into  a 
different  creature— his  better  nature  had  given 
place  to  an  evil  spirit,  owing  its  birth  to 
quenched  hope,  and  blighted  love;  and  for 
once,  Everhard  Aylmer  had  shown  symptoms 
of  man's  weakness,  and  man's  ungenerous 
vanity ! 

It  was  on  this  that  he  pondered  during  the 
quiet  hours  of  that  evening— it  was  for  this, 
that  his  conscience  spoke  in  the  M  still  small 
voice"  of  upbraiding. 

The  countenance  of  Emma  kept  flitting  be- 
fore him  in  the  twilight,  in  all  its  unchanged 
beauty.  Its  expression,  as  her  eyes  rested  on 
him  during  the  luncheo*  on  the  grass,  haunted 
Aim;  flattered — yes,  alas  I— flattered   by  the 
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pun  stamped  on  those  lovely  features,  he  had 
assumed  a  more  exuberant  gaiety,  and  acted 
a  part  with  the  artless,  unconscioua  Anne 
Rochfort  1  He  had  tried,  purposely  tried, 
to  wring  the  heart  that  had  onoe  wrong  his 
own,  and  in  the  infatuation,  the  delirium  of 
the  moment,  he  gloried  in  his  success  1 

The  look  that  he  met  too,  as  be  darted 
past  the  carriage,  where  Emma  sat,  himself 
in  full  pursuit  of  Anne  Rochfort,  and  her 
flying  steed,  had  at  the  moment,  scot  a  thrill 
of  triumph  through  his  breast,  for  it  told,  as 
plain  as  words,  what  she  was  suffering.  But 
that  thrill  did  not  last — that  ungenerous  exul- 
tation was  but  momentary — the  better  nature 
rea warned  its  sway,  before  he  eren  «ntered 
avenues  of  Rochfort;  and   in 
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soul — visions  of  still  attainable  happiness — 
dawned  within  his  mind,  and  be  almost  be- 
gan to  think  upon  the  past,  as  on  an  ordeal 
through  which  it  had  been  the  destiny  of  both 
to  go  I 

At  this  moment,  his  ttfain  of  thought  was 
broken,  and  his  whole  ideas  scattered,  by  the 
sound  of  his  name  gently  uttered,  as  the  slight 
figure  of  Anne  Rochfbrt,  made  its  way  through 
the  tangled  bushes  of  the  shrubbery,  in  which 
he  was  walking. 

"  Cousin  Everhard,  I  hate  been  looking 
everywhere  for  you — tea  is  ready,  and  mama 
told  me  to  tell  you  that  the  damps  were 
rising." 

"  The  best  of  all  reasons  that  I  should  in- 
stantly take  you  home,  and  not  keep  tea  wait- 
ing," was  Everbard's  reply,  and  drawing  her 
hand  through  his  arm,  he  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  house. 

It  is  strange,  and  sometimes  provoking,  to 
feel  how  completely  the  attention  of  a  person 
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may  be  diverted,  and  how  rapidly  one's  mind 
may  be  withdrawn  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
by  a  single  sentence,  homely  and  simple  as 
the  above.  He  who  the  moment  before  was 
buried  in  the  deepest  thought — living  over  the 
past  again,  and  building  airy  castles  for  the 
future,  was  now  parrying  the  playful  attack* 
of  his  young  cousin,  with  as  much  mirth,  and 
as  though  he  fully  enjoyed  them.  A  small 
wood  skirted  the  house,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  had  so  completely  enveloped  it,  that 
in  threading  their  way  through,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  careful  of  their  footing — thus 
Everhard,  and  the  little  being  by  hia  side, 
were  silent  for  some  minutes,  till  suddenly 
_hor    low    toned    voice    again    fell    upon    his 
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would  have  suspected  some  peculiar  aim 
in  the  words ;  but  as  it  was,  he  answered 
readily — 

"  Am  I  ever  otherwise  than  happy  here, 
Anne  ?" 

As  he  spoke  they  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness, and  in  crossing  the  moon-lit  lawn,  he 
instinctively  glanced  at  his  companion,  as  her 
artless  face  gleamed  up  cm  his  own,  pausing  as 
it  were  for  an  answer. 

It  might  be  the  moon,  but  she  certainly 
looked  pretty  that  night.  It  might  be  the 
moon,  but  the  lustrous,  brown  eyes,  certainly 
appeared  brighter,  softer,  and  more  beautiful 
than  they  were  wont.  No  sooner  however 
had  she  found  in  her  scrutiny  of  bis  counte- 
nance, that  he  had  spoken  the  honest  truth, 
than  6he  sprang  from  his  arm,  and  darted  into 
the  house,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  at 
the  tea  table,  her  merry,  bird-like  voice  might 
have  been  heard,  ringing  its  joyous  notes 
into  the  listening  ear  of  her  fond  old  parents, 
h  5 
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whilst  Everhard  Aylmer  sat  opposite,  gazing 
vacantly  into  those  velvet  eyes,  and  smiling  in 
answer,  as  the  wide  mouth  smiled,  and  flashed 
its  snowy  teeth  on  him. 

That  night  he  retired  to  his  room,  with  a 
powerful  wish  to  look  into  futurity,  and  Bee 
what  the  next  day  might  bring  forth.  His 
impression  was  that  he  should  find  himself 
somehow  or  other  at  the  Parsonage.  He 
wished  that  some  one  would  take  bun  there 
nolms  volens — lie   half   shrank    from    bringing 
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by  a  hea,  with  the  earlieet  rays  of  the  ran ;  but 
the  breakfast  hoar  at  Bochfort  was  fashionably 
late,  all  owing  to  Anne — she  was  never  to  be 
found-— and  when  at  last  they  were  seated  at 
the  long,  wide  table,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bochfort 
heading  tea  and  coffee,  whilst  Anne  and  Ever- 
hard  sat  demurely  at  the  sides — Sir  William 
Crewe  nnceremoniously  made  his  appearance, 
and  sat  himself  quietly  down  in  the  window, 
to  wait  till  his  friend  Aylmer  were  at  liberty. 

As  he  sat  there,  his  eyes  wandered  from  one 
to  the  other  of  that  social  group,  from  the  prim, 
old  fashioned  couple  (so  scrupulously  polite  to 
each  other,)  to  the  child-like,  modest  face  of  the 
wealthy  heiress,  as  she  sat  the  picture  of 
submission,  hardly  venturing  to  raise  her  shy, 
gazelle's  eyes  in  the  presence  of  the  father  and 
mother,  who  worshipped  her  every  look,  and 
studied  her  every  thought  before  it  grew  into 
a  wish. 

From  them  he  glanced  at  Everhard  Aylmer, 
he  whose  early  promise  of  personal  qualifica- 
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tions  hod  yielded  a  rich  harvest,  and  within  Sir 
William  Crewe's  mind,  there  rose  an  opinion 
that  the  Bochforts  were  hardly  acting  wisely, 
if  they  wished  to  keep  their  daughter's  heart 
for  some  one,  whom  the  worldly-wise  would 
reckon  worthy  of  it,  to  throw  it  thus  reck- 
lessly in  the  way  of  one  so  likely  to  steal 
it. 

"  And  now,"  exclaimed  Aylmer,  rising  from 
the    small    circle,    "  apropos    of    this    early 
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beat  up  your  quarters — what  do   yon  say — 
eh?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  your  man  for  any  thing/'  said 
Aylmer  lasily — u  unless  indeed,"  he  added 
hastily,  "  Miss  Eochfort  wishes  me  to  escort 
her  on  horseback." 

Sir  William  said  nothing,  but  followed  Ayl- 
mer in  silence  to  a  retreating  wing  of  the  house, 
where  from  a  low  window,  a  small  white  hand 
appeared,  feeding  a  superb  peacock.  He  did 
not  hear  the  whole  of  their  dialogue,  the  last 
sentence  only,  spoken  in  rather  a  louder  key, 
met  his  ear. 

"  No,  no,  cousin  Everhard,  I  do  not  allow 
you  to  bind  yourself  to  me — if  you  should 
find  them  all  out,  then  you  know  I  shall 
be  only  too  happy  if  you  come  back  and 
ride." 

"  Well—  what  is  it  to  be?"  asked  Sir 
William. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  hesitated  Aylmer,  "  if  we 
went  and  called  at  the  Parsonage — I  owe  Vas- 
sal! a  visit." 
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Sir  William  recollected  he  did  the  same,  so 
down  the  avenue,  and  through  the  corn  fields, 
and  up  the  Tillage,  and  across  the  pretty 
church-yard  did  they  wend  their  way,  till 
they  rang  at  the  bell  of  Lawrence  Vamall's 
peaceful  home.  The  gates  wore  open,  and 
there  were  deep  marks  of  carriage  wheels  in 
the  gravel  sweep.  The  friends  looked  at  each 
other,  and  then  at  the  wheel  marks,  and  both 
pair  of  eyes  said  next  to  audibly.  "  They  are 
out." 
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"  No,  sir,  her  ladyship  left  very  sudden* 
She's  gone  home  to  London,  sir,  on  business 
very  likely,  sir." 

Sir  William  hastened  to  abridge  the  conver- 
sation, by  handing  in  his  cards,  and  seizing  his 
friend's  arm,  he  dragged  him  almost  forcibly 
away :  he  saw  that  the  servant  was  communica- 
tive, and  disposed  to  give  as  much  voluntary 
information  as  he  had  time  granted  to  him,  and 
Everhard's  face  was  too  true  an  index  of  his 
inward  emotions,  to  hazard  the  scrutiny  of  idle 
curiosity,  so  son*  ceremome,  his  blunt  but  well 
meaning  friend  dragged  him  away.  They  had 
walked  down  the  avenue,  and  traversed  the 
churchyard — they  had  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  entered  the  corn  fields,  and  till  then 
neither  of  them  uttered  a  syllable.  It  was 
Evethard  Aylmer  who  first  spoke. 

"  And  now  I"  he  ejaculated  as  he  shot  an 
angry  glance  at  his  friend,  "  now  I  hope  you 
are  convinced  how  pointedly  she  avoids  me,  at 
the  very  slightest  shew  of  attention  on  my  part ! 
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now  I  hope  you  are  satisfied  I  advise  me  no 
more  to  waste  my  life  in  running  after  a 
woman  who  thus  openly  shuns  me  I  and  re- 
member, Crowe,  that  in  future  years,  should 
she  and  I  ever  meet  again,  if  you  try  and  per- 
suade me  to  throw  myself  again  in  her  way,  I 
shall  think  you  less  than  a  friend.1* 

Bverhard  shook  with  the  warmth  of  hie 
irritated  feelings,  and  Sir  William  opened  his 
eyes  to  their  fullest  extent.     It  was  some  time 
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you  all  along  how  it  was,  and  1  have  had  an 
escape  of  making  a  fool  of  myself — that's 
all !  and  now  cut  on,  Crewe — how  slow  you 
areP 

As  they  approached  Rochfort,  they  saw  the 
saddled  horses  bring  led  up  and  down  before 
the  door,  and  in  the  portico  stood  Anne — the 
same  firm  little  figure4n  its  riding  habit — the 
same  bright  face,  as  full  of  smiles,  but  her 
father  was  drawing  his  gloves  on  and  off  some- 
what impatiently. 

"  Well  done  P  thought  Sir  William  Crewe 
to  himself,  "  they  have  waited  for  him  at  all 
events  P 
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Sly  desoUtion  doet  begin  to  nuke 
A  better  life. 
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ation  of  any  pang,  and  consolation  in  any  trial, 
which  we  may  be  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  openly  imparting  to  another. 

Such  was  the  ease  with  Everhard  Aylmer— 
he  felt  himself  an  injured  man,  bdt  the  injury 
was  one  that  pride  obliged  him  to  bear  in 
silence.  It  was  one  of  the  fair  injuries  of  the 
world,  for  he  had  no  right  to  say  Lady  Emlyn 
had  ill-used  him,  yet  in  his  inmost  soul  he  be- 
lieved she  hadi 

In  this  state  of  mind,  he  sought  the  most 
likely  means  of  consolation — he  endeavoured 
to  interest  himself  in  every  thing  around  him, 
and  looked  for  amusement  and  variety  in  the 
society  of  another ! 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  party  to  Stonehenge 
and  its  revival  of  hopes,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  visit  to  the  parsonage,  and  the  conse- 
quent extinction  of  all  hope  in  his  breast, 
Everhard  Aylmer  could  never  have  awoke  do 
suddenly  as  he  did,  to  think  what  construction 
the  neighbourhood  might  put  upon  his  pro- 
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longed  stay  at  Rochfort.  Till  now,  such  an 
idea  had  never  entered  into  his  mind,  bnt  be 
began  to  muse  upon  it,  and  try  to  discover  if 
people  spoke  of  it  at  all — his  conscience  began 
to  whisper  also,  and  therefore  for  appearance's 
sake,  he  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  curtail  hii 
visit  and  leave  Rochfort  I 

The  old  people  were  thunderstruck,  and  naif 
indignant,  when  he  touched  upon  the  subject 
Anne  was  not  in  the  room,  therefore  be  could 
glit  have  said,  but  her 
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"  Then  lengthen  it  sine  die"  said  the  old 
man,  as  he  turned  hastily  away,  "and  you  will 
give  no  small  satisfaction  to  everybody  in  this 
house,  that  I  can  tell  you." 

Everhard  Aylmer's  heart  beat  quicker  as 
this  cordial  and  unlimited  invitation  was  given; 
he  felt  its  kindness,  but  he  was  not  vain 
enough  to  apply  any  deeper  meaning  to  the 
words,  than  he  was  not  to  gor  till  after  the 
shooting  season ;  and  from  that  time  he  began 
to  grow  like  himself  again— lively,  happy,  and 
indifferent  as  ever. 

Rochfort   was    the    beau    ideal  of   an  old- 
fashioned  country  house.     It  was  a  long,  ir- 
regular,   castellated     style    of    building,    all 
juttings  out  and  in,  and  grey  and  mouldy  look- 
ing exteriorly ;  but  inside  it  was  replete  with 
every    comfort    and  elegance  that    boundless 
wealth,  and  modern  luxury  could  procure.   The 
flower  gardens,,  the  lawns  and  the  parks,  with 
their  herds  of  noble  deer,  all  told  the  man  of 
many  thousands:  and  as  Everhard  walked  in 
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an  evening  round  the  grounds  with  Mr.  Roch- 
fort,  whilst  Anne  fed  the  different  pets  of  the 
herd,  the  old  man  would  look  from  the  gigan- 
tic trees,  to  the  airy  figure  of  his  child,  and 
remark  with  a  chuckle  of  pride  and  delight— 

"  He  I  ha  I  one  wouldn't  think,  to  look  at 
her,  that  the  little  witch  will  have  to  give  the 
word  of  command  some  of  these  days,  for 
those  fine  old  foresters  to  be  cut  down  I" 

And  in  the  heart  of  all  this  quiet  splen- 
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thing  which  he  had  never  yet  met — she  was 
totally  different  t<>' every  creature  he  had  seen, 
and  He  could  not  tell  in  what  the  difference 
consisted.  It  would  have  been  abeurd  to  say 
that  it  was  because  there  wa»  so  little  of  the 
woman  of  the  world  in  her,  for  that  was  a  term, 
the  meaning  of  which  she  could  not  have  been 
made  to  comprehend*  When  Aylmer  first  saw 
Emma  Vassall,  it  was  in  "  the  world."  She 
seemed  formed  for  society,  but  Anne  Rochfort 
was  formed  for  home  f  that  was  the  only  dif- 
ference that  Aylmer  ever  could  embody  in 
words. 

Anne's  unassumed  simplicity  amused  him,  and 
in  time  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  small 
portion  of  fascination  in  it ;  his  conversations 
with  her,  which  grew  more  and  more  frequent 
as  he  began  to  find  interest  in  them,  brought 
out  her  character  in  its  true  light,  and  gave 
him  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  soundness  of 
her  young  mind. 


Cllute  u  the  icicle, 

Thrt't  curdled  by  ihv  truit  bj  purost  s»u»-. 

Whilst  a  deep  and  absorbing  attachment  en- 
grossed him,-  he  had  looked  on  her,  and 
listened  to  her  as-  a  child,  but  that  day  was  now 
gone  by,  "  plain  Anne  Kochfort"  was  ennobling 
herself  into  a  companion,  and  he  often  won- 
dered as  ho  sat,  hour  after  hoar,  by  her  aide, 
in  the  deep  oriel  window — whilst  old  Mrs. 
Rochfort  slumbered  over  a  worsted  rug,  which 
she  had  been  working  at  intervals,  ever  since 
her  wedding  day — he  often  wondered  she  never 
wearied  him  as  others  did;  Emma  Vassall 
he  had  worshipped  passionately;  he  bad  loved 
her,  and  he  had  lost  her ;  but  the  whole  episode 
of  that  passionate  attachment  had  been  ia  "the 
world,"  and  he  looked  back  upon  it,  with  a  feel- 
mid  dissatisfaction  ;  it  hod  all 
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band  who  had  wooed  and  won  her  amongst  tho 
lawns  and  fields,"  take  my  word  there  is  no  at* 
tachment  so  deep,  so  firm,  so  true,  as  that 
which  first  springs  up  in  the  country  I  it  seems 
to  bear  a  blessing  with  it  all  its  own  T 

Bat  had  any  one  told  Everhard  Aylmer  that 
there  was  even  a  ohance  of  his  ever  being  at- 
tached to  "little  Anne  Rochfort"  he  would 
have  laughed  heartily,  and  treated  it  as  an 
infinite  jest 

"AnneF  he  suddenly  exclaimed  on  an 
autumn  evening,  after  he  had  been  for  a  long 
time  vainly  trying  to  divert  her  from  some 
trivial  employment,  in  which  she  was  engaged 
in  profound  gravity*  "  Anne,  how  should  you 
like  to  live  in  the  world  T 

For  a  moment  she  raised  her  eyes  with  a 
startled  look,  and  then  hastily  answered, 

"  Oh,  not  at  all  I  I  should  never  like  worldly 
people,  and  they  would  not  like  me." 

"  Well — but  supposing  that  every  one  we 
meet  in  the  world  need  not  be  of  necessity 
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worldly— should  joo  not  like  to  see  a  little  of 

kr 

Anne  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  cousin  Everhard.  I  like  the  world  as 
I  live  in  it — I  like  London  as  I  have  it — but 
not  what  is  called  '  the  world.'  " 

"  Ha,"  said  Aylmer,  passing  his  hand  over 
'  his  brow,  and  falling  into  a  reverie  "  better 
your  mother  should  teach  you  that,  than  yon 
should  learn  it  by  experience — and  yet — all  are 
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'*  Yes,  very  much — why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  when  we  were  altogether  at  Stone- 
henge  I  admired  her  so,  and — " 

"  And  you  blamed  yourself  afterwards  for 
stooping  to  admire  a  (  worldly9  person ;  that  is 
to  say  worldly  in  your  sense  of  the  word — was 
that  it?"  asked  Everhard  laughing. 

"  You  misunderstand  me,"  answered  Anne 
with  slight  temper,  ''  I  admired  her  for  her 
beauty,  and  for  herself;  I  had  never  seen  any 
one  like  her — and  perhaps  you  forget,  cousin 
Everhard,  but  you  used  to  tell  me  about  her, 
and  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  she  was  far 
beyond  what  I  expected,  for  I  thought  I  should 
see  some  one  like  Mrs.  Vane." 

"  Mrs.  Vane  !"  echoed  Aylmer  with  a  scorn- 
ful smile.     "  No  not  quite  like  her  certainly." 

"  Yes,"  pursued  Anne  now  entering  fully 
into  the  interest  of  her  subject,  "  but  she  was 
so  different,  although  you  say  she  has  been  so 
much  in  the  world ;  why  do  people  call  Mrs. 
Vane  a  flirt?" 
i  3 
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"  Because  she  ie  one,  I  suppose,"  answered 
Kvcrhard  laughing  in  spite  of  himself,  M  but 
there  is  bo  getting  to  the  drift  of  your  ques- 
tions, Aorr — what  prompts  this  one  ?' 

"  Say  rather  there  is  no  getting  you  to  un- 
derstand me  I"  retorted  Anne.  "  I  want  yon 
to  answer  me  a  simple  question — what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  flirt  ?" 

Aylmer  hesitated — the  child  of  nature  called 
this  a  simple  question,  and  the  man  of  the 
world  did  not  know  how  to  answer  it. 
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meriting  the  name,  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, "  my  opinion  is  this — that  a  flirt  is  a 
despicable  character — they  trifle  with  people's 
feelings,  ray  gentle  cousin  Anne — they  have  no 
heart,  and  no  principle.** 

"  And  that  is  your  true  opinion  V  asked 
Anne  Rochfort  inquisitively. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  in  return  I 
charge  you,  Anne,  to  tell  me  why  you  have 
questioned  me  thus ;  come — honour  bright !" 

"  Honour  bright !  and  without  hesitation !" 
exclaimed  the  young  girl  energetically — "  had 
you  not  given  me  this  definition  of  the  word, 
I  might  not  have  told  you  why  I  asked ;  but 
as  it  is — I  will  confess — for  I  believe  1  was — 
misinformed;  but  that  day,  at  Stonehenge, 
Mrs.  Vane  told  me  when  I  was  admiring  Lady 
Etnlyn,  that  she  was  a  great  flirt  of  yours 
and  now  you  have  my  reason  for  wishing  to 
know  what  the  word  flirt  meant." 

u  Anne !  Anne !"  cried  Mrs.  Rochfort,  rous- 
ing up  from  her  doze,  and  catching  only  the 
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solitary  sound  of  the  one  objectionable  word, 
"  what  are  you  saying  ?  I  beg  I  may  never 
bear  you  use  that  expression." 

And  awed  by  her  mother's  tone  of  "  shock," 
Anne  shrunk  abashed  from  the  window,  where 
she  had  been  sitting,  and  was  silenced  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER    XVIIL 


It  is  thought  at  work  Amidst  busied  hours. 
It  is  lot e  keeping  vigil  o'er  perished  flowers. 


Mas.  Vane  had  no  great  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  her  day's  work  at  the  Stonehenge  pic-nic, 
as  far  as  mischief  making  went.  In  playing 
her  cards  into  Anne  Bochfort's  inexperienced 
hands,  she  had  mistaken  her  game,  and 
strengthened  where  she  had  hoped  to  sever. 

"  But  this  will  not  do,"  mused  Everhard 
Aylmer,  as  he  thought  upon  the  foregoing  con- 
versation in  the  solitude  of  his  room.  "  I 
must  get  this  idea  out  of  Anne's  head  before 
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it   takes   too    deep  a    root,   or  else — it    will 
never  do  !" 

Why  should  it  never  do?  why  was  not 
Anne  Rochfbrt  to  be  allowed  to  think  that 
Lady  Emlyn  was  his  "great  flirt? — what 
mattered  it  to  Everhard  Aylmer  what  she 
thought,  and  why  did  he  dwell  with  so  mnch 
satisfaction  on  the  hesitating  confession  "  that 
she  believed  she  was  misinformed  ? 

She  disbelieved  Mrs.  Vane's  malicious  as- 
sertion.    She  believed,  after  hearing  Aylmer's 
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af  himself,  and  his  childish  cousin — but  the 
moment  he  left  his  neutral  ground,  and  thought 
it  necessary  to  account  to  Anne  Rochfort  for 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  of  a  "  day  gone 
by;"  to  explain  away  reports  that  had  but 
too  much  truth  for  their  foundation,  and  to 
disown  feelings  which  he  fancied  could  no 
longer  do  him  honour — then  he  stood  on  a 
novel  understanding  with  her,  and  instead  of 
being  animated  by  the  artless  presence  of 
"  plain  little  Anne,"  he  bent  before  the  power 
of  the  intelligent,  gentle,  and  captivating 
heiress  of  Bochfort 

Meanwhile  the  Parsonage  seldom  saw  him — 
the  Gerards  complained  that  they  had  lost 
sight  of  him,  and  Sir  William  Crewe  wrote 
letter  after  letter,  without  receiving  any  satis- 
factory answer,  to  the  thousand  hints  and  re- 
ports with  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  fill  his 
epistles.  Time  passed  so  rapidly  at  Rochfort, 
that  Aylmer  took  no  notice  ol  it.  The  various 
amusements  of  shooting  followed  each  other  in 
i  5 
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auoh  swift  succession,  that  Christmas  came  upon 
him  unawares,  and  as  he  laughingly  remarked 
to  his  young  cousin,  as  she  decked  the  rooms 
with  holly,  had  H  not  been  lor  that  sign,  and 
the  change  from  her  white  dress  to  one  of 
warmer  appearance,  he  never  should  have  recol- 
lected that  winter  was  come. 

But  winter  had  arrived,  and  the  joyous  season 
of  Christmas  filled  the  country  houses  in  the 
neighbou  rhood. 

liuiaiil  Park  was  lull,  and  the  guests  of  the 
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The  numerous  greetings  now  became  irksome 
to  him ;  he  had  fresh  fits  of  confusion  every 
time  he  was  questioned,  as  to  the  day  he  had 
arrived,  or  the  stay  he  meant  to  make ;  it  be- 
came almost  intolerable,  and  although  there 
still  remaimed  some  months  of  his  leave  of 
absence  he  resolved  to  leave  Rochfort  at 
once. 

The  idea  that  there  were  many  who  would 
fix  the  opprobrious  term  of  fortune  hunter  to 
his  name,  galled  him  to  the  quick,  and  the 
smile  of  the  woman  he  really  held  in  contempt, 
Mrs.  Vane,  was  even  wormwood  to  his  feel- 
ings. 

No  look,  no  action  on  the  part  of  Anne 
Rochfort,  had  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
otherwise  than  indifferent  to  her,  but  he  knew  he 
might  expect  expressions  of  vehement  regret  when 
he  announced  his  intention  to  her  of  leaving, 
therefore  the  sooner  it  was  all  over  the  better, 
and  one  morning,  as  he  stood  by  her  side,  ap- 
parently intent  on  her  occupation  of  feeding 
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a  cage  of  young  birds,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  They  most  fly  Boon,  Anne  f" 

"  Yea  indeed  I  pretty  things,  and  remember 
nothing  about  me  as  soon  as  they  are  op  in 
the  air,"  was  the  laughing  reply. 

"  Unlike  other  birds  that  fly  from  this  kind 
house,  dear  Anne,"  said  Aylmer,  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  How  ?"     asked    his    cousin,    raising    the 

M   Wnvn    eyes,    ''  what    Wu-U  cousin    F.rei- 
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face  was  very  pale,  and  the  rosy  lips  had 
lost  their  colour.  Nothing  ohanges  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  so  completely  as  the  fading 
of  the  lips;  her  hands  too  looked  bine,  and 
cold,  and  as  if  aware  that  Everhard  was 
watching  her  narrowly,  she  turned  away  from 
him,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Must  I  go,  Anne?"  said  he  almost  in- 
audibly. 

"  If  it  is  your  duty  certainly,"  said  the 
firm  young  voice,  and  Everhard  Aylmer  stood 
mute  and  petrified  with  surprise.  Before  he 
had  half  recovered  she  was  gone ;  and  for 
days  after  that  brief  scene,  she  seemed  like 
a  shadow  at  her  mother's  side,  so  closely 
did  she  follow  her  about,  and  keep  within  her 
hearing. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 


How  h»vc  I  wutci  God's  bat  gift,  and  turned 
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by  letters,  bat  these  letters  were  never  opened 
by  herself.  It  was  Helen's  task  to  read  them 
to  her,  and  Helen  knew  that  there  was  one 
name  not  to  be  pronounced. 

Mrs.  Vane's  effusions  were  rarely  read  aloud, 
for  she  wrote  from  Gerard  Park,  and  as  Cecy 
always  mentioned  the  politics  there,  as  was 
necessary.  Lady  Emlyn  could  rightly  judge 
by  the  broken  and  interrupted  reading  of 
Helen,  that  one  name  made  the  chief  subject 
of  those  letters. 

"  You  should  get  oyer  this,  dear  Emma," 
said  her  sister  one  day,  "  in  the  world  where, 
in  a  few  months  you  must  again  appear,  that 
sad  name  must  often  fall  on  your  ear — 
you  should  try  to  get  over  it,  and  deny  your- 
self the  indulgence  of  shunning  the  sound; 
painful  as  it  will  be  at  first,  the  impression  will 
in  time  diminish." 

"  Talk  to  the  winds,"  was  Emma's  petulant 
reply,  whilst  she  pointed  with  a  withering 
smile  to  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  "  tell  them  not 
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to  bend  and  bow,  those  sturdy  oaks !  bid  me 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  at  the  end  pro- 
nounce that  name,  and  I  declare  to  you  I  do 
not  think  I  could  bear  it  I — do  not  question 
the  reason,  nor  attempt  to  argue.  I  can  give 
no  answer !  I  can  but  feel  I—  to  myself  I 
breathe  it  over,  and  over  again,  and  try  to 
think  that  I  could  read  what  Mrs.  Vane  has  to 
say — and  then  again — talk  to  the  winds, 
Helen  I" 
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How  different  was  Fanny  Amyott's  life !" 

Old  Lord  Amyott  was  now  dead,  and  the 
new  Viscountess  emerged  from  the  long  and 
cheerful  struggle  of  ways  and  means,  and  took 
possession  of  the  fair  estate  of  The  Pleasance, 
too  happy  to  give  up  the  small,  close  house  in 
Park  Street,  for  its  free,  fresh  grounds,  and 
coming  to  town  for  only  the  season. 

Whilst  the  bouse  of  The  Pleasance  was  un- 
dergoing repair,  Fanny  and  her  husband  offered 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Emma  at  Piershill,  which  was 
warmly  accepted,  and  they  arrived  bag  and 
baggage,  children  and  alL 

The  costly  luxury  of  every  article  in  the 
house,  the  lavish  disregard  of  expence  for  the 
attainment  of  every  invented  comfort — the 
order  of  Lady  Emlyn's  large  establishment, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  place  altogether,  struck 
the  Amyotts  with  surprise. 

Every  domestic  arrangement  too  was  con- 
ducted with  a  regularity  and  method,  which 
marked  the  keen  eye  of  the  mistress  of  the 
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mansion,  and  yet,  ever  languid,  melancholy, 
and  generally  eilent,  she  wandered  about  from 
morning  till  night,  with  her  drooping  bands 
tightly  folded  together,  with  the  air  of  a  person 
who  had  no  idea  that  there  were  resources  in 
the  world ;  occupations,  pursuits,  which  might 
be  turned  into  use,  when  the  mind  was  laden 
with  even  the  heaviest  grief. 

She  had  within  her  grasp,  power,  wealth, 
intellectual  endowment*,  all  those  precious 
gifts  of  which  a  solemn  account  must  one  day 
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personal  usefulness  and  improvement  gone 
never  to  return.  There  is  no  instance  of 
human  perversity  more  deeply  affecting — none 
over  which  a  conscientious,  and  reflective  spirit 
mourns  with  keener  feelings  of  regret.  And 
Emma's  though  an  unhappy  face,  did  not  give 
the  beholder  an  impression  of  her  having  gone 
through  much  positive  sorrow.  It  was  rather 
the  expression  of  discontent. 

"  And  for  her,  of  all  persons  in  the  world  to 
be  discontented,"cried  Fanny  Amyott  one  day, 
as  she  made  the  tour  of  the  beautiful  rooms, 
for  at  least  the  hundredth  time,  and  examined, 
in  raptures,  all  the  many  expensive  trifles 
which  met  her  sight — "  if  I  could  but  put  one 
quarter  of  these  lovelinesses  into  my  pocket, 
and  march  home  with  them,  I  should  be  the 
very  happiest  little  woman  on  the  face  of  the 
earth!" 

"  Give  me  the  benefit  of  your  receipt,"  said 
Emma  herself,  who  had  entered  the  room  un- 
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observed,  "  I  only  caught  your  last  words, 
pray  enlighten  me  further." 

"  I  was  only  telling  Helen,  in  case  any  of 
these  ornaments  are  missing  after  my  departure 
that  she  might  give  a  shrewd  suspicion  as  to 
the  thief — why,  Emma,  they  must  have  cost 
you  a  fortune!" 

"  They  were  all  presents,"  was  Emma's 
answer ;  "  if  they  had  not  been  so,  I  should 
have  said,  thin  them  by  all  means.  You  know 
I  iln  nut  iniir.li  jmiv  !»r  Irinki  ;-  :i.i  i    ■-■.■■  :.  ....■-. 
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Crewes  were  abroad,  and  Mrs.  Vane  visiting 
in  some  distant  county ;  so  there  were  few  to 
canvass  the  subject,  except  the    Amyotts,  and 

* 

they  were  such  a  volatile  pair,  that  until  she 
actually  came  beneath  their  eyes,  fading,  droop- 
ing and  wasting  away,  they  never  dreamt  of 
her  being  ill,  nor  asking  if  she    were    well. 
People  who  live  in  the  world — the  gay  world — 
have  little  time  or  inclination  to  turn  their 
minds  to  the  small  grievances  of  their  absent 
friends ;  until  they  are  dead — or  ruined — they 
never  think  of  troubling  themselves  to  enquire, 
and  so  it  was  with   the  Amyotts — they  were 
kind-hearted,  but  thoughtless,  unless  an  event 
or  evil  actually  stared  them  in  the  face.     It 
was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  Helen,  that 
amongst  the  host  of  indifferent  names,  on  which 
Fanny  Amyott  so  merrily  descanted,  the  "  one 
forbidden  name,"  was  never  uttered.     Every 
morning  at  breakfast,  and  every  evening  at 
dinner,  she  fully  expected  to  hear  it  come  flying 
from  those  rattling  lips,  and  yet  every   day 
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passed,  without  its  being  breathed.  Emma 
herself  even  remarked  it,  and  was  annoyed 
beyond  measure  I 

It  was  the  contradiction  of  human  nature, 
thus  feeling  annoyed  at  an  omission  for  which 
she  bad  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  I  and 
often  and  often  the  question,  "  Where  is  he  T 
rose  to  her  lipa,  and  would  advance  no  farther — 
she  had  no  power  to  ask  it,  and  then  she  tried 
to  persuade  herself  it  was  better  she  should  not 
know — of  what  use  was  the  information,  what 
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state  like  this — a  dreary,  blank,  pleasureless 
void." 

And  sometimes  she  beared  a  deep  and  audi- 
ble sigh,  as  she  sat  musing  thus  alone — but 
what  availed  the  inward  wretchedness,  and 
the  long  permitted  luxury  of  musing  on  the 
past?  nought  I  yet  the  strength  of  mind  re- 
quired for  overcoming  the  weakness,  the  moral 
courage  to  enable  her  to  combat  with  this  un- 
fortunate attachment  alas  I  was  wanting.  She 
sought  not  at  the  proper  source  for  strength ; 
on  herself  she  relied,  on  that  feeble  nature 
which  as  Fenilon  so  truly  says,  is,  "  un  roseau 
cassk :  si  au  veut  appuyer  dessus,  le  roseau  plie>  ne 
pent  nous  soutenir,  et  notisperce  la  main." 

Emma  rested  upon  no  sure  support,  and  con- 
sequently she  became  weaker,  and  gave  way 
more  and  more  every  day. 

"  In  short,*  said  Lady  Amyott  to  her  hus- 
band a  few  days  before  they  left  Piershill,  "she 
must  really  be  ill — did  you  ever  see  such  a 
wreck?     I  must  persuade  her  to  go   abroad 
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with  ub  and  meet  the  Grewea — nothing  will 
revive  her  so  much,  as  seeing  old  friends ;  who 
em  would  have  thought  she  would  have  re- 
gretted that  poor  old  man  in  this  way  f 

But  when  the  proposal  was  made,  Emma 
shrank  from  it.  *'  No,  she  was  not,"  she  said, 
"  strong  enough  for  the  exertion ;"  and  for 
the  moment  Fanny  ceased  to  importune  her. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


The  face  was  young  still,  but  its  happy  look 
Was  gone ;  the  cheek  had  lost  its  colour,  and 
The  lip  its  smile ;  the  light  that  •nee  had  playM 
Like  Sunshine  in  those  eyes,  was  quenched  and  dim, 
For  tears  had  wasted  it 


But  Lady  Amyott  could  not  give  up  the  point, 
which  she  had  at  heart,  without  some  further 
struggle ;  the  next  day  she  again  commenced 
the  attack. 

"  Now  Emma  you  must,  and  you  shall,  go 
abroad  with  us ;  if  Charles  himself  asks  you,  I 
am  sure  you  will  consent.   You  are  not  looking 

VOL.   II.  K 
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veil,  dearest,  and  I  rid  convinced  if  that  horrid 
little  Mrs.  Vane,  or  any  one  like  her,  were  to 
•ee  you,  they  would  tell  people  yon  were  gone 
off,  that  the  once  beautiful  Lady  Emlyn  wis 
losing  her  loveliness. 

"  How  little  such  remarks  would  signify  I" 
said  Emma  with  a  placid  smile. 

"  Pardon  me,  Emma — the  simplest  remarks 
may  do  mischief  sometimes,  even  where  we 
least  look  for  it — for  example — "  here  Lady 
Amyott  suddenly  stopped. 
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last  long — but  what  were  you  going  to  say, 
dear  Fanny  T 

"  Nothing — except  that  I  insist  upon  your 
going  with  us,  whether  you  like  it  or  not" 

"  I  cannot,  Fanny !  if  you  wish  it  to  be  for 
my  health,  I  assure  you  the  solitude  of  London 
will  do  more  for  me,  than  any  other  change — 
the  smoky  atmosphere  is  very  solitary  to  my 
constitution." 

"  To  talk  of  the  solitude  of  London,  or  any 
other  solitude,  at  all  at  your  age  1  what  business 
has  five  and  twenty  summers  with  solitude,  I 
should  like  to  know." 

"  Call  them  winters,"  answered  Lady  Emlyn 
bitterly — u  but  now  tell  me,  Fanny,  why  you 
paused  so  abruptly  just  now ;  I  can  see  by  your 
indiscreet  face,  that  it  was  some  remark  made 
about  me — come  let  it  be  told — was  it  one  of 
Mrs.  Vane's  T 

"  How  strange!   to  tell  you  the  truth  it 
was !  but  you  will  never  like  her  again." 
k  3 
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"  I  never  liked  her  at  all,  therefore  70a  may 
•afely  tell  me." 

w  Well  then — I  have  never  been  friends 
with  Her  since — she  spread  about  a  most 
scandalous  report,  whilst  she  was  staying  at 
Gerard  Park,  which  came  to  me  from  every 
quarter,  and  I  contradicted  it  tilt  I  was  nearly 
frantic" 

Emma  could  not  speak — she  could  Dot  move 
— her  breath  grew  short,  and  her  throat  seemed 
too  parched  for  utterance. 
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thousand  a  year !  can  you  imagine  such  malice, 
such  unprovoked  spite  ?" 

The  little  Viscountess  entirely  forgot,  or 
perhaps  she  little  knew,  that  the  report  had 
originated  entirely  with  hersel£ 

"  No  wonder  you  are  shocked,"  added  she, 
"  for  I  am  .sure  so  was  I,  and  enraged  too,  I  can 
assure  you  J" 

Emma  had  bowed  her  head  tHl  it  almost 
rested  on  her  knees,  and  her  face  was  covered 
by  her  hands,  yet  there  were  no  sobs,  no  tears, 
not  even  the  slightest  tremble.  She  felt  too 
deeply  for  outward  show—yet  in  her  mind 
was  passing,  in  bitterly  painful  review,  the  last 
sad  scene  of  her  husband's  life,  and  back  to 
her  came  the  moment  when  the  unsigned 
eodieil  was  .found — Mrs.  Vane  had  but  told 
what  should  have  been— she  had  but  reported, 
with  the  mischievous  and  envious  volubility  of 
her  character,  the  intensions  of  that  kind  but 
outraged  heart,  whose  love,  in  life,  had  been  so 
ill  repaid  J 
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Momenta  —  that  seemed  boon,  to  Fanny 
Amyott  passed,  and  still  Emma  never  stirred. 

**  Now  I  wish  I  had  not  told  yon,"  she  said, 
"  but  remember  you  made  me." 

And  Emma  looked  up,  and  dashed  back  her 
long  dishevelled  ringlets. 

"  Why,  Fanny  ?  what  can  it  signify  ?  she 
almost  wildly  exclaimed,  for  her  thoughts  had 
been  iu  a  very  different  channel  to  those  of 
her  sister,   and    she    could    not    comprehend 
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you  despise,  and  by  a  poisoned  hint,  breathe  a 
fair  name  away  P 

Emma's  eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  spoke,  but 
the  ready  tears  were  instantly  in  those  of  her 
sister.  She  attempted  a  justification,  but 
Emma  would  hear  none.  She  knew  the  "  for- 
bidden name,"  was  trembling  on  her  sister's 
lips,  and  now  the  moment  had  arrived  when 
it  was  on  the  point  of  being  uttered,  Emma 
shrunk  from  the  sound. 

She  flew  from  the  room,  and  the  shut 
herself  in  her  own;  bat  fanny  Amyott's 
words  were  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  she  felt 
as  if  Everhard  Aylmer's  character  Jiad  been 
openly  aspersed.  It  was  to  him  that  her 
sister  had  alluded,  she  was  well  aware ;  it 
was  with  him  JFanny  thought  Mrs.  Vane's 
report  had  had  its  weight;  and  Lady  Em- 
lyn's  generous  nature  turned  disgusted  from 
the  imputations  thus  east  upon  him.  She 
had  adorned  him  with  every  perfection,  at- 
tributed to  him  the  noblest  of  minds — could 
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he  be  thus  7  No  I  when  he  first  loved  her,  was 
she  not  poor — yes,  penniless? 

'*  And  now !"  she  exclaimed  to  herself— 
"  though  I  may  still  believe  that  I  have  lost 
him  for  ever,  the  whole  world  should  not 
persuade  me,  that  he  has  left  me  for  the 
rich  Anne  Bochfort  I  There  must  be  other 
reasons  that  I  shall  not  know,  but  he  never  can 
have  sunk  so  low,  as  to  become  anything  so 
despicable  as  &  fortune  hunter." 

And  Emma    banished  the  idea  from    her 
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and  Emma  against  reason,  against  hope,  still 
clung  to  the  love  -of  her  bright  and  happy 
girlhood,  and  in  the :  present  agonised  state  of 
her  feeling,  truly  she  might  say — 

My  heart  ii  dying, 
With  sH  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying 
Ev'n  thou,  on  whom  they  hung  their  lest  green  laa£ 
Yet  smile,  smile  on !  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief  1 


The  sister  was  frightened  at  the  effect  her 
words  had  produced,  and  did  all  she  could 
to  mend  the  matter,  but  Helen  persuaded  her 
that  her  best  and  only  course  was  to  say  no* 
thing  more  about  it  She  knew  Emma-well — 
she  dreaded  lest  she  might  be  excited  in 
her  present  nervous  and  unnatural  state  of 
restless  irritability.  She  entreated  Fanny  to 
allow  the  subject  to  drop,  and  to  endeavour 
to  appear  -as  if  the  conversation  had  never 
taken  [dace. 

"  But  I,  nevertheless,  believe  it  to  be  the 
case,"  persisted  Fanny,  "  and  Charles  and  i 
i  5 
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have  scarcely  mentioned  Everbard's  name  since; 
Charles  is  very  much  annoyed  with  him,  be- 
cause with  Emma's  income,  she  may  marry  any 
one  she  pleases. " 

"  Perhaps,"  was  Helen's  suggestion,  "  Mr. 
Aylmer  would  not  like  the  idea  of  such  entire 
dependence  on  a  wife's  fortune." 

"  Nay  I  look  at  Anne  Rochfort  !  fifty 
thousand  on  her  wedding  day,  and  fifty  more 
at  her  father's  death,  to  say  nothing  of  that 
magnificent  old  place;  and  not  a  farthing  of 
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Lady  Emlyn  knew  nothing  of  these  con- 
sultations and  remarks.  She  avoided  the 
subject  altogether — she  had  many  affairs  to 
interest  and  engross  her,  during  the  few  re- 
maining days  of  the  Amyotfs9  stay,  and  she 
was  one  of  those  people,  to  whom  others 
were  afraid  of  giving  unwelcome  information 
gratuitously. 

As  soon  as  the  party  broke  up,  and  they 
were  alone,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  Piershill 
returned — once  more  Emma  returned  to  her 
old  pursuits — forced  herself  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  place,  in  all  her  charities.  She  really 
made  an  effort  to  regain  her  tranquillity ; 
but  it  was  not  done  in  the  proper  spirit,  nor 
did  she  pursue  the  only  straight  and  sure 
road  to  peace  of  mind.  The  consequence  was 
but  too  certain— the  wounded  heart  was 
not  truly  healed — no  strength  of  mind  was 
gained  to  secure  her  against  a  relapse.  She 
was  calm — but  it  was  the  stillness  which 
precedes  a  tempest— letters,   those    wretched 
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messengers,  which  strike  the  covert  blows 
that  coward  hearts  dare  not  openly  inflict— 
came  seldom  to  her  tranquil  home,  and  once 
more  she  seemed  comparatively  happy,  or  at 
all  events,  at  rest 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


These  are  the  molts 
Of  luckiest,  unblest  deeds ;  they  are  the  fruit* 
Of  your  contrivances. 


Spring  returned— spring,  to  which  Emma  had 
once  been  wont  to  look  forward  with  such 
buoyant  feelings. — Spring,  upon  which  Lon- 
doners and  debutantes  look  as  simply,  "  the 
season,"  not  the  season  of  glad  nature's  dawn- 
ing, but  the  certain  number  of  weeks,  appropri- 
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sited  to  turning  night  into  day — when  the 
votaries  of  the  world  languish  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  revive  in  the  refreshing  lustre  of 
ball-room  lamps,  and  wax  candles. 

It  was  spring  that  Lady  Emlyn  chose  fur 
her  visit  to  the  large,  dreary  house  in  Belgrave 
Square,  and  she  came  up  to  town  alone,  be- 
cause she  only  intended  remaining  a  few 
days,  and  these  were  to  be  moat  strictly 
incog. 

She'  had   no   inclination    for    the   heartless 
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intimacies  with  some — who  when  out  of  the 
atmosphere  which  seems  to  engender  selfishness 
— have    been  the    kindest    of   the    land — it 
matters  little  who  it  is — the  near  and  dear, 
or  merely  the  casual    friend — all    are    rather 
de  trop,  if  they  make  their  appearance,  use- 
lessly to  them— or  worse  even  than  uselessly, 
to  be  assisted  to  move  through  the  troubled 
current  of  any  of  the  later  months  of  spring — 
to  be  asked  to  dinner — to  be  offered  a  seat  in 
the  carriage —or  perchance,  in  the  innocence 
of  their  hearts,  expect  to  be  taken  to  the  opera, 
or  the  daughter  chaperoned  to  a  ball!   what 
friendship  can  stand  such  a  test  ?  when  during 
the  London  season  every  minute  is  occupied, 
the  mind  drawn  to  one  focus — the  set  in  which 
they   live,   the  heart  disposed  of   altogether. 
Oh !   "  country  cousins/  are  ever  bores,  but 
how  peculiarly  so  in  u  the  season  f  they  are 
well  enough  at  a  watering  place,  where  society 
is  scarce,  or  in  their  own  country  houses,  when 
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there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  but  in  London 
they  are  regular  inflictiona  1  How  cleverly 
does  Miss  Edgeworth  handle  this  subject,  in 
one  of  her  admirable  novels,  when  she  deacribai 
the  meeting  of  a  fine  lady  -with  an  Irish 
friend,  in  whose  house  she  had  paid  a  long 
visit,  and  partaken  gladly  of  her  boundless 
hospitality — yet  when  she  saw  her  in  London 
never  took  the  least  notice  of  her,  till  at  last 
coming  in  contact  with  her  at  the  house  of  a 
common  friend,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  re- 
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state,  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  Lady  Emlyn's 
trustees  could  arrange  her  affairs  perfectly  well 
without  her  presence,  and  she  might  remain  in 
peace  at  Piershill. 

But  she  was  firm — she  had  fixed  her  plans, 
set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  nothing  could  dis- 
suade her — as  to  agitation — she  should  be  at 
home  to  no  one,  therefore  there  was  little 
chance  of  her  running  the  risk  of  meeting  with 
it 

For  a  week,  for  a  fortnight,  she  kept  to  this 
plan  of  seclusion ;  the  plain,  dark  chariot  was 
never  to  be  seen,  in  the  crowded  parks  and 
thoroughfares,  and  the  closed  shutters  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  house,  looked  as  though  it  were 
totally  dismantled  and  untenanted— till  at  last 
through  the  half  drawn  blinds  of  her  carriage, 
her  face  was  recognised  by  Lady  Crewe's  young, 
half  fledged  sister,  and  then  her  whole  set  soon 
knew  of  her  arrival  Every  one  vied  to  make 
her  quiet  visit  pleasant  to  her,  and  Emma  was 
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pleased  and  gratified  at  the  many  kind  and  un- 
obtrusive marks  of  attention  which  she  met— 
surprised  also — but  she  forgot  that  she  was  the 
rich,  the  beautiful  young  widow  I  She  had  a 
house  in  the  beet  part  of  London — had  much 
to  give  in  return — however,  to  proceed.  "The 
few  days"  that  she  had  meted  out  aa  the  term 
of  her  stay,  were  now  extending  themselves  to 
weeks;  this  was  partly  because  she  found  it 
agreeable — and  partly  from  a  feeling  of  kind- 
ness towards  a  young  Clarendon,  who  was  just 
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"  If  70a  would  bat  chaperone  me,  now  and 
then,  dear  Lady  Emlyn,  it  would  be  so  very 
kind  of  700 !  Mama  never  would  say  a  word 
if  I  went  oat  with  you,  and  now  Mary  and 
Jane  are  both  married,  it  k  so  stupid  and  dull 
for  me!  do  take  me  to  the  opera  now  and 
then !" 

There  was  an  artless  freshness  about  the  girl, 
and  a  winning  manner  with  her,  that  pleased 
Lady  Emlyn,  and  she  readily  assented  to  take 
her  twice  a  week  to  the  opera,  and  very  fre- 
quently to  morning  amusements. 

44  Only  one  condition  must  I  make  though, 
Lily,9  was  her  injunction,  after  she  had  ac- 
quiesced in  the  request  of  her  young  charge — 
"  and  that  is,  that  you  never  ask  me  to  take 
you  to  a  ball !  I  never  acted  chaperone  in  my 
life,  and  I  have  no  fancy  for  the  office,  and 
should  be  so  nervous  that  I  should  prove  of  no 
use  to  you." 

At  last,  however,  after  some  weeks,  and  Lily 
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Clarendon  bad  behaved  her  .very  beet,  and 
asked  for  nothing  more,  a  moet  tempting  invi- 
tation to  a  ball  arrived.  Lady  Clarendon  u 
usual  happened  to  be  very  bad  indeed  that  day, 
and  poor  Lily  was  in  despair.  She  was  dying 
to  go — it  was  the  only  party  of  the  season  to 
which  she  at  all  eared  to  go.  She  implored 
Emma's  kind  care  for  once — only  once,  and 
never  again  I 

"  Never  again  till  next  time.     Ah  1    I  know 
how  it  will   be  1"    said  Lady  EmLyn  with  a 
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Vane  oould  not  be  far  off— this  she  dreaded, 
for  she  had  an  instinctive  terror  of  her  society, 
which  she  evaded  as  much  as  possible  since  her 
arrival  in  London. 

Mr.  Gerard  soon  perceived  Lady  Einlyn,  and 
crossed  the  room  to  speak  to  her,  and  asked 
her  to  join-  Mrs.  Vane,  who  he  said  was  anxious 
to  speak  to  her. 

"  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  real  act  of  charity 
if  you  did,"  was  his  characteristic  speech, 
"  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  stir  all  the  even- 
ing." But  Emma  knew  Mrs.  Vane's  style 
of  conversation  too  well,  ever  to  court  it  un- 
less absolutely  unavoidable,  therefore  she 
declined  with  an  excellent  reason— that  Lily 
Clarendon  was  amongst  the  waltzers,  and 
if  she  moved  she  might  not  be  able  to  find 
her  again. 

Immediately  behind  the  seat  that  Lady  Em- 
lyn  occupied,  was  a  raised  bench,  on  which 
sat  the  old  ladies  side  by  side,  talking  in  so 
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audible  a  voice  that  Emma  thus  became  u 
unintentional  eaves-dropper.  After  mutual 
enquiries  made  after  their  respective  rela- 
tions, one  asked  the  other  when  the  marriage 
on  the  tapis  was  to  take  place.  She  hoped, 
she  said,  it  was  not  to  be  further  postponed. 

"  Oh,  no,"  was  the  answer,  "  indeed  I  hope 
not- -my  sister  is  so  much  better  that  she  will 
be  quite  able  to  go  to  the  church  on  Thursday. 
Anne  was  determined  to  persevere  in  putting 
it  off  till  her  mother  had  recovered  sufficiently 
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montfae— he  proposed,  I  have  heard,  at  some 
pic  Die  or  other  last  summer — actually  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  ma'am  P 

"  He  may  think  himself  a  very  fortunate 
man,  ma'am,"  said  the  other  old  lady  quaintly. 

"  And  so  may  Anne,"  rejoined  the  first 
speaker,  "  for  he  is  a  most  estimable  young 
man,  and  it  was  quite  a  toss-up,  I  assure  you, 
in  Wiltshire,  between  Anne  and  that  beautful 
young  widow,  Lady  somebody,  only  she  took 
French  leave  very  cavalierly  one  day. 

"  Really  I  and  will  Mr.  Aylmer  take  Miss 
Rochfort's  name  ?" 

"  Yes,  Anne,  will  be  Mrs.  Aylmer  Roch- 
fort." 


There  was  at  that  moment  a  sudden  sensa- 
tion in  the  ball-room,  and  a  crowding  of  many 
people  towards  one  spot — a  pause  amongst  the 
dancers,  and  a  cessation  of  the  music     The 
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throng  were  dividing  to  make  a  passage,  and 
every  one  kept  asking  what  was  the  matter, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  a  satiefactorr 
answer. 

"  The  heat,"  said  Mr.  Gerard,  coming  hnck 
to  Mrs.  Vane,  who  had  sent  him  on  the  mis- 
sion of  enquiry.  "  The  heat  in  that  corner 
was  tremendous,  and  Lady  Emlyn  was  over- 
come by  it,  and  has  fainted-1— that's  ail- 
but    your     carriage  has  been   here   this  hour 
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I  know  not  of  her 

Or  where  her  smile  bow  strays, 

But  the  thought  of  her  come*  orer  me, 

With  my  own  lout,  sonny  days. 

With  moonlight  hours,  end  far  off  friends. 
And  many  pleasant  things, 

That  have  gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth, 
On  time's  resistless  wings. 


THE   END* 
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u  Thou  must  not  g% 
I  have  no  other  child  but  the*  to  W, 
Nont  to  jemember— do  not  go  away, 
fox  if  thou  leave  thy  father,  he  will  die/ 
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CHAPTER  I, 


Richard  Wingpibi-d  was  a  sturdy  Sussex 
yeoman ;  be  owned  a  good,  stone-built  house,  a 
rich  farm,  and  good  lands  among  the  smooth 
downs  of  his  native  country.  He  was  a  pros- 
perous and  a  prospering  man,  and  his  grave, 
bluff,  ruddy,  sun-burnt  visage,  round  chin,  and 
iron-grey    hair,     his    square,   upright    figure, 
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and  sturdy  gait,  the  deep,  gruff  voice,  and  quiet 
eye,  were  all  sure  tokens  of  his  rising  con- 
dition, and  showed  that  they  belonged  to  a 
yeoman,  well  to  do  in  this  fanciful  world. 
He  had  a  good,  stirring,  sleek  wife,  two  bard? 
Bona,  and  a  quiet,  industrious  young  daughter, 
numbers  of  servants,  both  in  doors  .and  out, 
plenty  of  cattle  and  horses — what  more  could 
he  have  desired  ? 

Then  his  house  had  large  rooms,  with  deep 
windows,  and  raftered  ceilings ;  and  to  render 
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not  a  canting  or  a  hypocritical  professor ;  to 
the  truth  of  the  latter  assertion,  the  daily 
presence  of  two  of  the  inmates  of  his  house- 
hold, would  bear  witness,  for  they  were  decided 
Royalists. 

At  the  time  when  my  story  commences,  the 
struggles  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  were 
over ;  his  royal  head  had  been  seized  by  the 
executioner,  and  lifted  aloft,  still  quivering 
with  tenacious  life,  to  be  gazed  on  by  the  rebel 
crowd !  And  Oliver  Cromwell,  having  grasped 
the  sovereign  power,  was  presiding  at  the  head 
of  affairs ;  and  with  wisdom  he  played  his 
arduous  part:  his  sturdy  manliness  might 
have  proved  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  weak- 
ness and  irresolution  of  poor  Charles,  had  his 
career  not  been  sullied  by  the  cruelty,  as  well 
as  the  cant  and  blasphemy,  beneath  which  he 
stooped  to  masquerade. 

Richard  Wingfield  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  with  his  own  hand  had 
h  5 
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dealt  many  a  deadly  blow ;  bis  eons  bad  fought 
with  him,  and  now  their  heavy  iron  swords 
hang  peaceably  in  the  hall,  and  the  yeoman, 
whose  mind  was  naturally  peaceful  and  humane, 
remembered  no  longer  past  feuds,  and  even 
willingly  gave  shelter  to  Sir  Anthony  Barton, 
and  the  young  Catherine,  his  only  surviving 
ehild. 

Sir  Anthony  had  been  Lord  of  a  good  es- 
tate, and  father  to  two  promising  sons,  but 
the  estate  was  spent  and  gone  in  the  service  of 
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his  hal^  the  hall  of  his  ancestors,  was  a  fire 
blackened  ruin,  and  be  and  bis  daughter  stood 
alone  in  the  world  t 

He  might  have  fled  to  foreign  lands,  as  other 
mined  cavaliers  had  done,  but  he  had  travelled 
in  Ins  younger  days,  and  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  removing  his  daughter,  a  girl  of 
eighteen,  beautiful  and  inexperienced,  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  dissipation  and  immorality  of  those 
lands  and  times.  .The  prospects  of  the  poor 
ruined  knight  were  dark,  and  his  heart  was  sad 
and  heavy,  when  Richard  Wingfield  put  forth 
his  hand  to  save  him. 

The  yeoman's  family  had  been  for  centuries 
vassals  and  tenants  of  the  Burtons ;  and  until 
the  last  years,  when  Richard  had  followed  the 
Puritan  party,  the  lord  and  his  vassals  had 
fought  many  a  good  battle  side  by  side. 

Although  Richard  Wingfield's  politics  had 

* 

led  him  to  pursue  the  course  which  had  brought 
him  at  length  even  to  the  field  of  battle  — 
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although  be  despised  and  abhorred  the  tyranni- 
cal and  exaggerated  ideas  which  Charles  enter- 
tained of  his  divine  right— although  he  was 
disloyal  to  his  king,  still  be  honoured  and 
loved  Sir  Anthony  Burton ;  and  most  humbly 
and  respectfully,  most  kindly  and  'enderly, 
offered  his  home,  and  all  he  possessed,  to  his 
ruined  lord. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  pride  and  folly  to 
have  refused—and  Sir  Anthony  and  Catherine 
i  ln.1:_'i".i  iu  the  goodly  farm 
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old  knight  was  forgetting  his  troubles  in  the 
midst  of  his  present  comforts,  whilst  the 
yeoman  and  his  sons,  healthfully  wearied  by 
their  divers  occupations,  were  doing  great 
honour  to  their  viands.  Catherine  was  serene 
and  happy,  from  time  to  time,  feeding  daintily 
her  little  dog,  and  the  yeoman's  wife  and 
daughter,  talked  softly  of  their  domestic  inter- 
est. Under  this  aspect  my  reader  may  imagine 
the  family  group. 

There  were  not,  however,  many  words 
spoken,  except  a  few  remarks  upon  the  storm, 
which  clattered  round  the  house,  but  there  was 
a  busy  noise  of  metal  striking  against  the 
plates,  to  which  the  crackling  of  the  blazing 
fire,  was  a  most  pleasant  accompaniment. 

The  repast  was  proceeding  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  and  Wingfield  had  just  turned  to  the 
serving  damsel,  and  given  orders  for  an  extra 
quantity  of  spiced  ale,  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  its  being  made  as  hot  as  possible— when  a 
loud  ring  was  heard  at  the  house  door. 
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"  What  can  it  be  ?"  exclaimed  the  yeoman's 
wife,  and  every  one  looked  towards  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  as  if  they  expected  that 
instant  to  behold  the  entrance  of  the  newly 
arrived, 

"  Go  to  the  door,  Will,  my  lad,"  said  the 
yeoman  to  his  youngest  son,  "  and  you,  Maude, 
go  about  the  ale  as  I  bid  you.  If  it  is  any  one 
who  has  been  out  long  in  this  bitter  cold,  a  cap 
of  spiced  ale  will  do  him  no  harm." 

With  these  words  the  honest  man  continued 
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melting  in  the  warm  house,  and  he  carried  a 
whip,  and  high  crowned  hat  in  one  hand,  and 
an  immense  pair  of  pistole  he  had  just  taken 
from  his  holsters,  in  the  other. 

The  yeoman  rose  np  and  welcomed  him,  and 
bid  his  sons  take  his  doak  and  hat. 

"  111  put  the  pistols  on  this  table/'  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  pleasing,  manly  voice,  "  and  I 
give  notice  they  are  loaded,"  and  so  saying,  he 
looked  round  the  room  and  smiled. 

The  stranger  was  a  middle  aged  man,  just  a 
little  below  the  average  height,  upright,  well 
and  strongly  made,  with  an  air  of  resolution 
and  defiance  in  his  glance.  His  head  was  well 
shaped,  and  beautifully  set  upon  his  shoulders, 
his  features  small,  but  decided,  his  nose  aquiline, 
his  mouth  fine  and  well  formed — but  somewhat 
tiger-like  in  its  character.  His  grey  eyes  had 
the  same  expression,  when  his  face  was  quiet — 
but  when  he  smiled  they  were  merry,  and  their 
gaze  softened—  his  hair  was  dark,  and  so  was 
his  beard  which  he  wore  in  the  good  shaped 
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fiitjlrion  of  the  cavaUer6,without  moustache  or 
whiskers. 

The  dress  of  the  newly  arrived  was  a  strange 
mixture — he  wore  a  bright  cherry-colourai, 
doublet,  trimmed  with  gold,  evidently  quite 
new,  and  such  as  would  only  be  worn  in 
full  dress — his  shirt  and  tamed  over  collar  and 
cuffs  were  of  fine  materials,  but  of  the  plain 
sort,  worn  by  the  Puritans — his  boots  were 
well  worn,  and  seemed  to  have  seen  much  ser- 
vice, whereas,  the  spurs  were  magnificent,  and 
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assembled,  and  then,  from  beneath  tbe  long 
lashes,  took  a  surrey  of  the  room. 

"  Have  you  ridden  far  ?"  enquired  the 
yeoman. 

"  Aye,  fifty  miles,  and  my  good  horse  is 
lamed,  and  I  have  lost  my  way.  There  is  not 
even  a  single  star  to  be  seen." 

Wingfield,  here  bid  bis  sons  go  out  and  see 
to  his  guest's  horse,  during  which  time  the  new 
comer  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Catherine,  who 
sat  blushing  beneath  the  gaze,  and  stooped  to 
play  with  her  dog  to  hide  her  confusion. 

"  You  must  stand  in  need  of  food,  good 
friend,"  said  Wingfield,  "  sit  you  down  by  me, 
and  eat  and  drink,  and  refresh  yourself." 

The  guest  needed  no  pressing,  but  sitting 
himself  down  as  he  was  bid,  began  to  display 
what  power  of  eating  and  drinking,  a  long  ride 
and  fatigue  in  the  sharp,  cold  air,  can  give  to  a 
man.  He  did  not  however,  eat  in  silence,  but 
talked  most  pleasantly,  laughed,  and  made 
others  laugh.     The  old  knight  became  brisk, 
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talked  over  his  battles,  and  brought  forward  the 
adventures  of  bis  youth — the  yeoman  and  his 
sons  were  merry,  and  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  the  fair  Catherine,  to  whom  the  stranger 
had  made  himself  most  amiable — looked  upon 
him  with  great  good  will.  It  was  late  whec 
the  spiced  ale  was  finished,  and  the  guest  being 
shown  to  the  guests  chamber,  soon  fell  soundly 
to  sleep  in  a  lofty  bed,  the  apartment  still 
brilliant  with  the  red  light  of  a  good,  wood 
fire. 
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The  form  of  the  fair,  innocent  looking 
Catherine  Burton,  flitted  before  his  imagina- 
tion, and  with  this  image,  a  pure  and  delightful 
feeling  seemed  to  breathe  around  him,  restoring 
to  him  ideas  long  since  departed. 
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The  stranger  gave  a  shiver  as  he  proceeded 
with  his  toilette,  and  thought  to  himself,  that 
he  was  doubtless  fixed  in  his  present  habitation 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

When  drest,  he  sought  out  the  room  in 
which  he  had  supped  the  preceding  night,  and 
there  he  found  the  good,  wood  fire  blazing  up 
the  yawning  chimney,  and  on  the  oaken 
table  he  beheld  (no  unpleasant  sight)  a  sturdy 
breakfast,  well  matching  the  repast  of  the 
previous  night;  and  on  a  side  table,  stood 
shining  flaggons,  waiting  to  be  filled  with  foam- 
ing ale.  Before  the  fire  was  stretched  a  shaggy 
grey  hound,  and  by  his  side  in  friendly  fellow- 
ship Catherine  Burton's  little  dog. 

The  stranger,  who  we  will  now  designate  as 
Master  Richard  Lee,  with  a  cautious  move- 
ment of  his  foot,  made  room  for  himself  by 
arousing  the  great  dog.  Oh !  the  delight  of  a 
good  fire  on  a  frosty  morning  !  why  have  not 
sonnets  been  composed  to  its  glory?  WeU, 
our  guest  having  thoroughly  revelled  in  its 
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joys,  again  walked  to  the  window,  and  again 
beheld  the  whirling  sleet,  and  the  frost  covered 
hills,  whilst  the  garden  beneath,  was  a  white 
flat,  a  few  mounds  of  the  same  sugar  loaf  ap- 
pearance rising  here  and  there.  As  he  again 
turned  to  the  fire,  and  wished  the  time  had 
arrived,  when  the  attack  upon  the  oaken  table 
was  to  commence,  a  door  opened,  and  Catherine 
Barton  entered. 

Master  Lee  bowed — the  little  dog  frisked 
and  capered  round  her  with  delight. 
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and  as  for  you  Charlie,"  she  continued,  speaking 
to  the  little  dog,  who  still  overwhelmed  her  with 
his  caresses,  "  you  are  too  good  a  judge  of 
comfort  to  venture  in  the  cold  snow ;  are  you 
not,  my  pretty  one  7"  and  Catherine  and  her 
plaything  toyed  together ;  whilst  Richard  Lee, 
half  shutting  his  eyes,  and  biting  his  under 
lip,  looked  at  her  with  a  glance  of  scrutiny, 
mingled  with  curiosity. 

"  You  are  not  the  yeoman's  daughter,  are 
you?" 

"  No,"  replied  Catherine,  laughing,  "  why 
he  is  a  staunch  roundhead." 

"  Then  I  suspect  you  are  a  Royalist,  a 
malignant,  every  thing  that  is  bad — at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  a  Puritan  T* 

*  Indeed,  sir,  I  am,"  replied  Catherine  firmly 
and  fearlessly,  "  and  so  is  my  father,  and  so 
were  my  two  poor  brothers,"  and  here  her 
voice  faltered,  and  she  paused,  but  in  an  in- 
stant afterwards  quickly  enquired — "  But  pray, 
sir,  what  are  you  ?" 
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"  A  cavalier,  heart  and  soul,  sweet  lad;  fair, 
so  dow  give  me  your  hand  for  love  of  our  mur- 
dered king." 

Catherine  frankly  gave  her  hand,  which  Ik 
gently  and  courteously  received,  and  after  a 
moment  continued, 

"  Was  that  noble  looking  old  gentleman  your 
father?" 

"  Yea,"  said  the  daughter,  "  and  he  has  lost 
all,  for  King  Charles." 

'  Not  all,  for  King  Charles  has  not  deprived 
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Is  it  by  accident,  like  myself,  or  by  choice, 
or— * 

"  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  at  once — our  destiny 
has  been  entirely  linked  with  the  disastrous 
fate  of  the  unfortunate  king,  and  proud  I  am 
to  declare  it.  Let  us  sit  down,  and  I  will  give 
you  the  outlines  of  our  story." 

They  installed  themselves  by  the  side  of  the 
fire,  and  the  dogs  following  their  example,  once 
more  ensconced  themselves  before  it ;  Master 
Lee  listened,  and  with  looks  of  admiration 
watched  the  animated  countenance  of  the 
speaker — but  few  words  of  the  narration  had 
been  spoken,  before  the  voices  and  footsteps 
of  Wingfield  and  his  family  were  heard  draw- 
ing near. 

An  exclamation  of  impatience  issued  from 
the  lips  of  Richard  Lee,  and  then  he  smiled, 
and  said — ■ 

"  Remember  Mistress  Catherine,  the  story 
must    be  ended  another    time.      I  wish    all 
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these  good  people  had  overslept  thomsetvea  u 
hour  or  so." 

The  worthy  yeoman  entered  the  room. 

**  Good  morrow,"  he  said,  u  prayers  are 
about  to  be  offered  in  the  next  room,"  and  then 
he  looked  at  the  stranger  guest. 

Catherine  walked  into  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, Lee  followed  her  with  hie  eyes,  and  then 
ushered  in  by  Wingfield,  soon  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembled  family.  Sir 
Anthony  Burton  was  also  there. 
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countenance  from  her  tight  *  as  he  bent  with  his 
back  to  it;  without  therefore  being  observed 
by  an j  one,  he  could,  from  between  the  fingers 
which  shaded  his  eyes,  gaze  fixedly  upon  her, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  gentle  blue  eyes,  deli- 
cate features,  and  fab  hair;  her  small  beauti- 
fully shaped  fighre,  and  toft  looks,  were  silently 
doing  great  damage  in  the  heart,  which  was 
stoutly  beating  beneath  the  cherry-coloured 
velvet  doublet. 

The  good  yeoman  read,  and  all  the  assem- 
bled   group    were   attentive — all    save    Lee. 
WingfiehTs   deep    voice  echoed  through  the 
unfurnished  room ;  and  when  at  the  expiration 
of  half  an  hour  it  ceased,  and  the  clatter  of 
hob-nailed  shoes,  told  that  the  servants  were 
rising  and  departing,   to  Master  Lee  the  time 
had  been  some  short  five  minutes,  and  he  ex- 
claimed as  they  returned  to  the  other  room — 
"  You  make  brief  prayers,  Master." 
"  Think   you  do?"    returned    the  yeoman, 
eyeing  him  as  if  he  thought  the  speaker  looked 
m  3 
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very  little  like  one  accustomed  to  judge  of  sucli 
nutter*. 

And  now  they  were  all  seated  round  the 
veil  spread  table,  and  young  'Will  Wingfield 
informed  Lee  that  his  horse  was  lame,  and  he 
feared  for  life.  This  he  had  to  repeat  twice, 
for  Lee  had  placed  himself  by  the  aide  of 
Catherine,  and  was  intent  on  helping  her  and 
himself  to  the  various  good  things  around. 

At  length  he  answered — 

"  I  am  grieved  to  hear  it,  young  man,  that 
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hone  is  good  for  anything  again,  111  bay  him 
at  your  price ;"  and  the  young  man  reddened 
with  energy  as  he  spoke. 

"  Steady,  Will,  steady ,w  said  his  father, 
patting  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  bread  into 
his  mouth,  such  as  a  Titan  might  have  insinu- 
ate 1  into  that  receptacle—"  speak  soberly,  lad, 
and  don't  let  thy  tongue  run  away  with  thee, 
our  guest  can  go  to  the  stable  and  see  for  him- 
self by-and-bye." 

"  I'm  sure,*  interrupted  Mistress  Wingfield, 
"  the  good  gentleman  can  never  dream  of  tra- 
velling to-day,  and  he  is  quite   welcome  to 
share  the  shelter  of  our  hfltee,  and  partake  of 
our  homely  fare." 

The  guest  courteously  expressed  his  thanks, 
and  breakfast  in  due  time  being  over,  he  went 
forth  with  Wingfield  to  the  stable,  and  was 
thoroughly  convinced  that  if  ever  his  good, 
blaek  horse  recovered  from  his  present  lame- 
ness, it  must  be  a  work  of  time.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  sighed — left  the  stable  with  sor- 
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row  at  hie  heart,  for  be  loved  his  gallant  steed ; 
however,  as  ehance  of  travelling  there  was 
none,  he  repaired  to  his  sleeping  apartment, 
to  make  some  alteration  in  his  attire. 

Hia  huge  boots  were  cast  aside,  his  heavy 
hanger  deposited  in  a  corner,  and  when  he 
again  appeared  before  Catherine,  hia  velvet 
doublet  did  not  seem  so  misplaced  as  the  even- 
ing before.  He  wore  silk  stockings,  and  high 
heeled  morocco  shoes,  with  immense  rosettes ; 
Ha  collar  ami    cull.-;  were  of  eplendid 
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lame  to  move  to-day,"  exclaimed  Lee,  its  he 
seated  himself  by  the  aide  of  the  Are  opposite 
Sir  Anthony. 

"Sir  Anthony's  only  answer  was  a  grave  in* 
elination  of  the  head,  for  he  Was  pondering 
over,  who  and  what  the  man  before  him  could 
possibly  be.  Catherine,  who  was  spinning, 
continued  rapidly  to  turn  her  wheel 

"  Have  you  served  in  any  of  the  late  trou- 
bles ?"  asked  the  old  knight  after  a  long  cofegh 
and  some  hesitation. 

"  Why — a — yes,  I  have,"  replied  Lee,  sud- 
denly withdrawing  his  eyes  from  Catherine, 
without  her  father  hav^gg  perceived  in  what 
manner  they  had  been  employed. 

"  Was  it  on  our  side,  if  I  may  be  so  bold, 
sir  ?  for  I  do  not  kndw  your  name,  I  think, 
and  I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  those  of  our 
leading  actors*" 

u  Yes,  my  sword  was  devoted  to  good  King 
Charles,  but  I  was  no  leading  man.  I  formed 
no    troop — I  began  my  career  on  foot,  and 
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ended  by  possessing  *  charger,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  others.  I  know  your  name  well, 
airl" 

Sir  Anthony  again  bowed  stiffly,  and  the 
thought  flitted  acmes  his  mind,  "  I  do  not 
like  you,  friend,  why  or  wherefore  I  know  not," 
for  the  night  before  he  had  been  prepossessed  in 
favor  of  the  new  comer.  Sir  Anthony  coughed 
much,  pored  over  a  huge  old  folio,  and  said  bat 
little. 

The  enow  continued  to  fall  without  a  mo- 
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where  be  was  seated,  that  lie  bade  her  remem- 
ber her  promise,  of  finishing  her  story,  and  for 
the  first  time  began  to  feel  happy. 

Alaok !  tor  snch  fleeting  enjoyment !  With 
daylight  the  domestic  toils  were  over,  and  one 
by  one,  the  Wingfields  dropped  in  to  enjoy  the 
fire  lighted  room,  awaken  Sir  Anthony,  and 
pat  an  end  to  Master  Richard  Lee's  short  half- 
hour  of  pleasure,  by  the  side  of  the  fair 
Catherine  Barton. 
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Master  Lee's  horse,  also,  instead  of  improv- 
ing, became  worse  every,  succeeding  day.  His 
lameness  began  to  assume  a  formidable  and 
ineurable  character.  Each  time  his  master  had 
visited  him— his  state  had  too  plainly  indicated 
what  the  end  must  be — it  showed  the  expedi- 
ency and  mercy  of  giving  the  fatal  blow.  And 
the  deed  was  at  length  done  by  the  hand  of 
Lea  hioi  self  -he  would  trust  to  no  other — and 
knowiag  as  we  do  so  well  the  character  of  the 
man,  perhaps  it  is  astonishing  to  think  how 
bitter,  bow  even  soft*  were  his  feelings  on  this 
occasion— a  sharp  pang  shot  through  his  stout 
heart,  when  he  saw  his  gallant  steed  roll  dead 
before  him — he  sighed  heavily,  and  sought  for 
solace,  the  presence  of  Catherine  Burton. 

The  old  knight  was  dozing — he  just  opened 
his  eyes,  as  Lee  entered,  and  then  shutting 
them  again,  hi*  deep*  quiet  breathing,  soon  told 
how  sound  he  slept.  Catherine*  as  usual,  was 
seated  before  her  eternal  spinning  wheel,  with 
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which  she  did  good  service  for  the  yeoman's 
wife,  but  instead,  at  that  moment,  of  spinning, 
she  was  reading  from  a  small  thick  book 
which  formed  a  part  of  Sir  Anthony's  little 
library. 

"  What  are  you  reading,  fair  Mistress 
Catherine  ?"  enquired  Lee,  as  he  threw  his  hat 
on  the  table. 

"  I  was  only  looking  over  this  little  book  of 
songs,"  and  Catherine  began  to  torn  them  over 
very  rapidly  without  resting  upon  any  one  in 
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Catherine  did  not  answer,  and  Lee  still  look- 
ing oyer  the  book  spoke  again. 

"  It  is  pleasant,  Mistress  Catherine,  to  pass 
one's  time  in  such  company,  but  alas  I  it  is  the 
more  sad  to  be  obliged  to  leave  it*" 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  were  not  going 
yet" 

"  The  time  however  must  come.  These  are 
songs  full  of  romance,  and  love,  and  descrip- 
tive of  the  passages  of  a  lover's  life." 

u  I  am  very  fond  of  that  little  book,"  said 
Catherine,  "  for  it  belonged  to  my  eldest 
brother." 

"  Then  you  were  never  in  love,  or  you 
would  like  it  for  the  sake  of  its  contents,  as  I 
do,"  and  thus  saying,  Lee  gave  a  quick  glance 
at  Catherine,  and  -saw  how  deeply  she  blushed 
as  she  answered — 
"  Never  P 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  while,  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  hard  breathing  of  old  Sir  An- 
thony.     Lee    still  looked    over    the    songs. 
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Catherine  glanced  at  his  handsome  countenance 
for  a  moment,  and  then  oast  down  her  eyes. 
A  voice  within  seemed  to  whisper  to  her,  that 
she  was  even  then — in  lore  I  that  the  first  of 
Cupid's  darts  had  done  its  work  I 

"  Do  you  sing  any  of  these  songs,  Mistress 
Catherine  ?"  enquired  Richard  Lee. 

"  A  few — that  is — nearly  alL" 

"  There  is  one,  and  well  Buited  to  the  feel- 
ings of  an  absent  lover,  poor  unfortunate  I  I 
wish  yon  would  teach  it  to  me,  fair  Catherine, 
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which  marked  the  compositions  of  those  bygone 
days, 


THE    ABSENT    LOVER'S    BARGAIN. 

Oh !  I  would  give  ten  thousand  crowns 
To  see  thine  azure  eye, 
Ten  thousand  more  to  hear  thy  voice, 
Thousands  to  hear  thee  sigh ! 

Oh !  I  would  give  ten  thousand  crowns, 
Again  to  touch  thy  hand, 
And  I  would  give  ten  thousand  more, 
Again  by  thee  to  stand. 

And  I  would  give  my  very  life, 
Again  to  hear  that  word. 
Which  passed  thy  lips,  and  I  had  died. 
If  I  had  never  heard. 


Catherine  Was  made  to  sing  the  song  several 
times,  and  then  Lee  tried  to  imitate  it,  but  his 
voiee  being  deep*  and  not  having  the  power  of 
modulating  it,  which  Catherine  possessed,  Sir 
Anthony  was  awaked  by  the  sound.    Finding 
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tliat  dinging  waa  the  order  of  the  day,  the  old 
knight  eat  upright  in  his  chair.  Lee  suddenly 
changed  the  love  ditty  into  a  good  cavalier 
song,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  chorus,  Sir 
Anthony,  inspired  by  the  words,  joined  in  it, 
and  sang  his  very  best,  and  then  added,  with  a 
long  drawn  sigh,  which  sad  recollections  of  the 
past  had  caused  to  rise, 

"  Ah  1  Master  Lee,  how  long  are  these 
disastrous  times  to  last?  How  long  is  this 
low  born  rale  to  endure?    Is  ermine  ever  to 
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she  had  never  had,  nor  even  thought  of —she 
however  now  began  to  think  a  little  too  much 
of  Master  Richard  Lee,  and  as  he  and  Sir 
Anthony  convened  together,  she  repeated  the 
song  over  and  over  to  herself,  and  wondered 
what  he  meant  by  saying,  that  he  might  one 
day  need  it.  Then  she  remembered  the  words 
tf  absent  lover,"  in  the  title,  and  bethought  her 
that  her  eyes  were  azure — and  then  that  Lee 
would  soon  be  absent — her  heart  at  this 
moment  beat  quickly,  and  the  spinning  wheel 
seemed  by  the  sound  to  be  wonderfully 
active.  As  evening  approached  however,  it 
ceased,  and  the  snow  had  ceased  also.  Lee  had 
gone  out  with  young  Wingfield,  who  had 
invited  him  to  look  at  his  greyhounds — 
Catherine  and  Sir  Anthony  were  alone* 

"  Come  Katie,"  cried  the  old  knight,  "  get 
thy  lute  and  sing,  or  thou  wilt  forget  all  thy 
songs." 

As  she   was  tuning    the    instrument,    Sir 
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Anthony  wondered  aloud,  for  the  fiftieth  time, 
who,  and  what,  Master  Lee  could  be  ? 

"  A  private  gentleman,  and  a  true  hearted 
cavalier,"  said  Catherine  in  reply. 

Sir  Anthony  shook  hia  head  as  he  answered, 
"  It's  easy  to  think  and  say  so,  my  dear  child, 
but  in  all  my  discourse  with  him,  1  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out  where  he  dwells,  who 
are  hia  kindred,  or  what  is  his  manner  of 
life." 

Catherine  said  nothing,  but  she  was  not  well 
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taught  it  to  Catherine,  when  she  was  but  a 
child. 

"  Catherine  thou  dost  always  look  like  thy 
mother  when  thou  singest  that  song,"  said  Sir 
Anthony,  and  he  sighed  a  sob  like  sigh,  a 
tribute  which  his  wife's  memory  always  called 
forth. 

Lady  Burton  had  died  broken  hearted,  after 
the  death  of  her  gallant  sons.  Seeing  her 
father  sad,  Catherine  broke  forth  into  a  wild 
and  dashing  song,  in  which  she  knew  Sir 
Anthony  could  not  resist  joining,  and  verily  so 
he  did,  and  so  pleased  was  he,  that  be  encored 
it  Song  followed  song,  and  then  for  her  own 
gratification,  she  began  to  sing  "  the  absent 
lover's  bargain." 

She  had  reached  the  second  verse,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Lee  walked  in. 

Catherine's  voice  faltered,  and  she  could  not 
exactly  remember  which  part  of  the  song 
she  was  singing.  She  abruptly  put  aside  her 
lute. 
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Lee  seated  himself  in  his  accustomed  place 
and  said — 

"  The  weather  is  clearing  and  thawing— the 
road  will  Boon  be  passable — I  moat  be  off,  but 
am  at  a  lose  to  know  what  I  shall  do  for  a 
hone." 

"  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  poor 
animal  that  yon  were  forced  to  destroy,  they 
say  he  was  a  splendid  beast ;  but  alack  I  years 
and  rough  work  have  told  on  me,  and  I 
feel  every  breath  of  cold,"  and  Sir  Anthony 
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arrival  of  the  Wingfield  family  put  an  end  to 
any  further  music. 

Lee  wished  them  all  "  at  Jericho,"  at  least, 
particularly  a*  the  old  yeoman  seated  himself 
by  the  side  of  Catherine,  and  consequently 
diverted  her  attention  from  him ;  and  as  they 
chatted  together  with  sober  cheerfulness, 
Richard  Lee  could  scarcely  speak  a  word  to 
her. 

Then  came  the  busy  clatter  of  placing  the 
supper,  then  the  long  grace,  then  the  meal, 
and  then  to  bed.      All  hearts  were  tranquil, 
and  all  slept  sound,  save  Richard  Lee,  and  we 
fear  we  must   add  Catherine  Burton.      Poor 
girl !  for  the  first  time  in  her  young  life,  her 
mind  was  disturbed  by  new  feelings — feelings 
truly  of  a  mingled  kind.     They  were  delicious, 
yet  still  anxiety   preponderated.      The  heart 
of  a  woman    is  often  without  reflection  sur- 
rendered, too  frequently  she  sends  forth  her 
sympathies  on    adventure ;      with   her  whole 
soul   she  ventures   on    the  insecure  traffic  of 
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affection,  and  if  she  fail,  if  her  love  is  un- 
requited, her  case  U  indeed  pitiable,  for  it  is  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  faithful,  confiding  heart ;  but 
each  often  is  the  fate  of  a  loving,  a  too  con- 
fiding woman  I 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


The  following  morning  betimes,  Master  Richard 
Lee  and  young  Wingfield  went  forth  to  inspect 
the  horse  of  which  Lee  had  spoken. 

Catherine,  from  her  room,  heard  the  clatter 
of  hoofs  as  they  rode  from  the  court  yard,  and 
looking  from  her  window,  saw  them  ride  off, 
but  not  until  she  had  seen  Lee  look  earnestly 
up  at  the  window  as  he  passed,  and  turn  upon 
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hie  saddle,  and  gaze  again,  before  be  pat  spun 
to  his  horse,  and  trotted  away. 

"  I  wonder  if  be  knows  that  tbis  is  my 
window,"  thought  Catherine,  "  for  be  did  not 
see  me,"  and  many,  and  many  other  thoughts 
followed  this,  thoughts,  whatever  they  might 
have  been,  which  so  delayed  her  toilette  that 
Anne  Wingfield  was  dispatched  to  tell  her  that 
they  were  going  to  prayers. 

On  her  entering  the  room,  a  little  reprimand 
awaited  her  from  Sir  Anthony,  and  a  serious 
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diversity  of  their  feelings,  how  differently  did 
it  effect  them !  So  much  for  the  various  states 
of  the  human  mind !  however,  it  is  our  plan  in 
the  present  tale,  not  to  pause  to  moralise! 
the  moral  we  trust  will  be  conveyed  in  the 
tequeL 

Catherine  spun,  and  thought,  and  thought 
and  spun  till  tired  of  both,  she  sought  refuge 
from  her  ennui,  by  opening  the  little,  thick 
book  of  poetry,  and  then  silly  maiden  !  she 
began  to  devour  the  very  worst  food  for  her,  in 
the  then  infirm  state  of  her  mind. 

If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  in  love, 
read  the  Magistrate's  Manual,  the  Cookery 
Book,  Fox's  Martyr's,  the  Life  of  Pitt,  Locke, 
Bacon,  the  Gardeners'  Vocabulary,  or  any 
other  good,  dry,  practical  work,  but  beware  of 
works  of  sentiment,  and  above  all  eschew  love 
poetry ;  it  is  rank  poison  to  lovers,  it  is  like  the 
effect  of  administering  wine  during  the  height 
of  a  fever,  wind  to  a  fire,  seditious  speeches  in 
a  tumult. 

VOL*   II*  H 
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Catherine  made  no  each  reflections,  bnt  read 
on  most  intently  in  her  book  of  poison,  and 
thought  it  charming — sighed  at  some  parages, 
smiled  at  others,  and  admired  all,  until  Sir 
Anthony  carefully  marking  his  place  in  bit 
wholesome  Plutarch,  laid  it  down,  and  hobbling 
to  the  v,  indow  gazed  out  at  the  stale  of  tie 
weather. 

After  duly  surveying  it  he  looked  at  hii 
watch,  and  said, 

"  Katie,  my  child,  I  thai)  go  and  take  a  walk 
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one  side,  and  indulged  herself  by  singing  the 
"Absent  Lover's  Bargain,"  three  times,  and 
many  other  ditties ;  in  the  midst  of  the  last, 
she  paused,  and  listened  ;  she  thought  she 
heard  the  sound  of  horses,  she  sprang  from  her 
teat,  and  looking  from  the  window,  beheld  Lee 
and  his  companion  returning,  and  with  them  a 
•tout,  led  horse.  Oh !  that  horse  I  the  sight  of 
it  gave  a  sickening  pang  to  her  heart. 

Lee  looking  up,  immediately  perceived  her, 
and  took  off  bis  hat  to  salute  her,  and  in  ten 
minutes  after,  entered  the  room. 

"  Where  is  Sir  Anthony  ?"  he  enquired. 

44  Do  you  want  him  ?"  answered  Catherine, 
44  he  is  walking  on  the  terrace  in  the  sun- 
shine." 

44  No,"  replied  Lee,  "  I  only  wished  to  tell 
him  that  I  have  found  a  splendid  horse." 

44  Then  you  are  now  ready  for  your 
journey." 

"  To-morrow  evening  I    must  be  gone,  I 
have  been  here  already  five  days." 
n  3 
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"  Only  fire  days,  it  seems  a  fortnight" 
He  amiled,  and  said,  "  I  am  afraid  then  I 
have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  make  myself 
agreeable." 

Lee  drew  his  fingers  over  the  strings  of  the 
lute,  as  it  lay  on  the  table,  bringing  forth  the 
same  delightful  sounds  which  children  are 
bo  fond  of  producing,  when  they  chance  to  find 
an  unfortunate  guitar.  This  he  did  two  or 
three  times,  then  looked  at  Catherine,  turned 
on  his  heel,  thought  awhile,  then  turned  again, 
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Catherine  who  had  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
declaration,  consequently  never  expected 
it,  and  moreover  had  never  questioned  herself 
upon  the  subject,  knew  not  what  answer  to 
give,  what  to  say.  She  sat  silent  and  speech- 
less a  moment,  as  if  pondering,  though  in 
truth  no  distinct  idea  was  present  to  her 
mind. 

fi  Will  you  not  say  one  word  ?"  asked  Lee 
softly,  "  do  you  love  me — even  though  it  were 
but  a  little?" 

Catherine  rose  from  her  seat — gently  dis- 
engaged  her  arm,  said  very  rapidly,  "  Indeed 
Master  Lee,  I  do  not  know,"  and  hurried  from 
the  room. 

Master  Richard  looked  after  her  awhile,  and 
then  his  attitude  assumed  the  air  of  thought 
and  embarrassment  "  What  does  that  mean  ?" 
was  his  ejaculation. 

He  forthwith  threw  himself  into  the  seat 
which  the  frightened  Catherine  had  vacated, 
and  meditated  deeply,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
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hand;  at  length  he  started  from  his  musing. 
He  had  settled  the  point  to  his  satisfaction 
Catherine  did  love  him,  but  he  had  been  too 
haety  in  hia  declaration,  and  she  did  not  think 
it  seemly  to  answer  it  eo  eoon. 

Having  come  to  this  soothing  conclusion, 
and  determining  to  renew  the  attack  at  a  future 
period,  he  endeavoured  to  turn  his  thought! 
to  other  matters.  These  reflections  were  not 
of  a  soothing  nature,  at  least  if  one  could  guess 
by  the  workings  of  his  countenance,  for  his 
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u  And  where  are  you  going,  good  Master 
Lee  r 
"  Homewards,  I  think." 
This  reply  disappointed  Sir  Anthony,  who 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  oat  where  Lee  lived ; 
bat  there  was  an  indescribable  something  about 
the  manner  of  the  stranger,  that  checked  every 
attempt  at  interrogation.  The  old  man  was 
pondering  how  to  speak  again,  and  how  to 
help  his  wishes  by  his  words,  when  Lee  said 
carelessly — 

"  I  shall  feel  disposed  to  visit  this  place  again 
before  much  time  has  passed." 

"  Do  so,  Master  Lee,"  replied  the  old 
knight,  but  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  his  words 
were  at  variance- 
Lee  had  never  mentioned  the  name  of 
Catherine  to  Sir  Anthony,  neither  did  he  do 
so  now,  and  when  she  appeared  at  dinner,  there 
was  nothing  unusual  in  his  manner,  as  he  sat 
beside  her.  In  her  bearing,  however,  embar- 
rassment was  visible,  and  she  scarcely  spoke 
at  all — not  onee  to  Richard  Lee. 
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The  day  passed,  a  red  sunset  followed  the 
sunshine  of  the  afternoon,  and  then  came  the 
dark  night  with  the  diamond  stars ;  and  then 
the  grey  dawn,  which  again  ushered  in  the  full 
day  with  a  clear  sunshine.  The  morning 
passed,  and  evening  was  near  at  hand,  and 
Richard  Lee  and  Catherine  had  not  been  alona 
with  each  other  all  that  time. 

"  Are  you  then  determined  to  ride  to- 
night?" asked  the  yeoman  as  he  entered  the 
room,  "  the  evening  is  becoming  fiercely  cold, 
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near  to  Catherine  took  hers,  and  left  a  folded 
paper  within  it  Catherine  held  it  concealed, 
her  heart  beat  painfully  and  thick.  Lee  had 
■aid  farewell,  and  was  gone.  She  knew  not 
whether  to  throw  the  paper  into  the  fire,  to 
give  it  to  Sir  Anthony,  or — to  read  it  alone. 
She  balanced  the  point  in  her  mind  silently, 
and  then — determined  on  the  latter  course. 

Her  father  had  been  always  an  indulgent 
friend,  as  well  as  a  doting  father — was  this  the 
return  such  affection  deserved?  How  wise 
was  the  resolve  of  our  heroine,  our  story  will 
prove. 
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>vhat  I  have  said,  but  speak  not  of  my  pro- 
posal till  we  have  met  again.  I  will  ieturn 
before  long,  and  then  I  shall  entreat  thee,  on 
my  knees,  to  say — yes.  And  now  I  have  only 
time  to  add — '  I  love  thee,  and  bid  thee  fare- 
well.' 

"  R.  L." 

Many  and  many  were  the  times  Catherine 
read  over  these  lines,  and  much  did  she  ponder 
over  them  during  the  long,  dark,  sleepless 
night. 

Her  first  and  right  impulse,  was  to  tell  her 
father  all  that  had  happened,  her  kind,  confiding 
father,  and  then  to  ask  and  follow  his  advice. 
Then  she  remembered  Lee's  earnest  injunction 
to  keep  his  secret,  and  her  conscience  as  she 
did  so,  reproved  her,  and  she  felt  restless  and 
uneasy.  A  man  she  had  not  known  a  week, 
had  made  a  declaration  of  love  to  her,  and  then 
entreated  her  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  till  hi 
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return — a  man  unknown  as  to  Lin  station, 
family  and  pursuits — a  man  towards  whom  bei 
father  had  expressed  a  feeling  approaching  to 
distrust.  This  man  she  was  resolving  to  obey; 
with  him  she  possessed  a  secret,  with  him  sh« 
was— in  love. 

Catherine  simple  mind  was  so  bewildered  by 
the  events  of  the  two  last  days,  that  she  could 
scarcely  think,  with  anything  like  distinctness. 
She  who  had  never  thought  of  love,  or  lovers, 
had  received  an  unexpected  confession  of  love 
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it  had  but  been  an  open  affair,  without  shadow 
or  mystery,  she  would  have  been  as  merry  as  a 
bird.  One  instant  she  had  firmly  made  up  her 
mind,  to  tell  Sir  Anthony,  and  felt  happy 
at  the  resolve — the  next  she  remembered  the 
words  of  Lee — a  vague  feeling  of  fear  came 
over  her,  and  she  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  dis- 
closing it  to  him— and  thus  amidst  perplexing 
thoughts,  she  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

This  vague  feeling  of  fear,  which  had  taken 
possession  of  poor  Catherine's  better  judgment, 
is  the  bane  and  ruin  of  all  those  who  give  way 
to  it.  It  was  her  duty  coute  qui  coute  to  have 
told  Sir  Anthony  every  circumstance  which 
had  occurred.  If  he  had  approved  of  it,  well 
and  happy,  it  would  have  been  for  her — if  on 
the  contrary  he  did  not  choose  to  sanction  the 
attachment,  easily  in  this  stage  of  her  feeling, 
the  passion  might  have  been  conquered.  The 
old  knight  would  have  acted  for  her — dismissed 
Lee,  and  the  slight  wound  in  her  heart  would 
soon  have  healed — her  conscience  how  light 
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would  have  been,  do  secret  weighing  upon  it, 
she  might  still  have  been  happy.  Moral  courage 
our  poor  heroine  lacked.  Let  all  those  who 
possess  it,  rejoice — let  them  nourish  it  as  a  rich 
treasure,  and  never  allow  it  to  grow  weak  or  dim 
— and  may  all  those  who  feel  that  they  are  want- 
ing in  this  most  valuable  quality,  seek  by  every 
means  to  acquire  it,  moreover  force  themselves 
to  act  as  though  they  really  possessed  it;  till  by 
constant  striving  to  attain  strength  of  mind,  a 
germ  shoots  forth  within  them,  and  then  let 
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still  he  came  not.  His  name  was  scarcely  ever 
spoken  in  the  family — all  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten him,  and  even  to  Catherine,  the  past 
events  would  have  appeared  like  a  dream,  a 
vision  of  the  fancy,  had  not  the  paper  which 
she  daily  looked  at,  reminded  her  of  their 
reality. 

She  pondered  with  painful  anxiety  upon 
what  his  future  line  of  conduct  would  be,  but 
after  two  long,  weary  months  had  passed,  she 
became  disheartened,  and  thought  that  he 
would  never  again  return. 

"  But  then,"  she  aeked  herself,  "  why  should 
he  have  told  me  his  tale  of  love  ?  and  why  did 
he  tell  me  to  think  of  him  ?  I  wish  he  had 
given  me  some  idea  of  when  he  would  return." 

Then  she  pictured  to  herself  who  and  what 
Richard  Lee  could  be.  Sometimes  in  her 
"  mind's  eye,"  he  was  a  private  gentleman 
living  upon  his  own  lands — sometimes  a  cava- 
lier employed  by  the  absent  King — at  other 
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tines  she  thought  perchance  that  he  was  poor 
and  mined  like  themselves,  and  then  again  hit 
bearing  bespoke  him  prosperous— in  short  then 
was  no  end  to  the  fancies  and  fabrications 
that  went  on  in  her  brain,  as  the  sat  before 
her  monotonous  spinning  wheel. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  somewhat  quieted 
her  conscience,  by  settling  it  within  her  own 
mind  that  when  he  did  return,  she  should  then 
be  able  to  tell  all  to  Sir  Anthony ;  and  thai 
■he  took  her  first  lesson  in  that  most  dangerous, 
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It  was  dusk  one  bleak  evening  as  Catherine 
and  Anne  Wingfield  returned  from  a  long 
walk.  They  reached  the  village,  which  was 
situated  about  half  a  mile  from  their  house, 
when  Anne,  having  a  commission  to  execute 
for  her  father,  stopped  at  a  farm  house,  and  at 
the  entrance  of  it,  Catherine,  cold  and  weary, 
proposed  taking  a  short  cut  over  the  Downs, 
promising  to  send  one  of  the  young  Wingfields 
for  their  sister,  as  it  would  be  quite  dark  before 
•he  could  reach  home. 

Catherine,  who  had  attained  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  stopped  awhile  to  take  breath.  Around 
her  were  spread  the  wide  downs,  looking  bleak, 
heavy,  and  dreary,  while  the  thick  grey  clouds 
hung  low,  and  over  the  distant  sea  one  long 
narrow  band  of  yellow  light  was  perceptible, 
where  the  sun  had  sunk  beneath  the  horizon. 

The  yeoman's  quiet  house  looked  snug  in 
the  valley  beneath,  with  its  blue  smoke  curling 
from  the  ample  chimneys,  telling  of  warm  fires 
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within.  Other  farm  houses  were  just  visible 
here  and  there,  the  bleating  of  a  distant  flock 
waa  heard,  and  the  tinkle  of  a  sheep  bell ;  but 
no  living  object  met  the  eye  of  Catherine,  until 
hearing  the  noise  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the 
sounding  turf,  she  turned  and  beheld  a  horse- 
man coming  towards  her,  riding  at  a  faat 
trot 

She  prepared  to  descend  the  hill  —the  rider 
put  spurs  to  his  horse — the  trot  became  a  gal- 
lop— he  called  to  her — she  knew  the  voice — at 
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However  we  will  not  forestal  events,  our 
next  Chapter  will  record  whether  love  or  filial 
duty  beati  strongest  in  the  heart  of  our 
heroine. 
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rine,"  he  said,  "  and  thou  hast  had  much  time 
bo  ponder  on  the  words  I  writ." 

"  I  despaired  of  ever  beholding  you,  Master 
Lee,  I  thought  you  had  only  been  jesting  with 
me." 

€i  I  would  sooner  die,"  replied  Lee,  "  all  my 
future  happiness  is  centred  in  thee,  fair  Cathe- 
rine. I  have  faced  dangers  since  I  saw  thee 
last,  but  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  I  have 
thought  of  thee — whilst  doubtless  thou  hadst 
cast  me  from  thy  mind,  thinking  that  I  had 
only  jested  with  thee." 

He  turned  his  head  towards  Catherine,  and 
stopped  a  moment  for  her  reply. 

Catherine's  eyes  were  averted  from  his  gaze, 
as  she  answered, 

"  No,  Master  Lee,  I  did  not  forget  you." 

They  then  walked  rapidly  on,  and  the  horse's 
feet  produced  the  only  sound  heard  for  a  brief 
•pace. 

"  Is  it  yes  or  no  ?"  at  length  said  Lee  allud- 
ing to  the  paper  he  had  left  with  Catherine. 
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Catherine  said  nothing. 

"  Speak,  Catherine,  I  pray  thee — is  it  yet 
or  no  ?"  again  asked  Richard  Lee,  walking  very 
Past,  and  dragging  Catherine  with  him,  whilst 
he  pressed  her  arm  so  close  to  his  side,  that  she 
could  not  withdraw  her  hand. 

He  then  stopped  again  suddenly,  and  ex- 
claimed, 

"  For  pity's  sake  speak  sweet  Catherine," 
and  there  was  that  in  his  manner,  and  tone  of 
voice  which  she  could  not  resist     In   a  half 
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Great  was  the  surprise  of  Sir  Anthony,  of 
the  yeoman,  of  every  one,  when  Catherine  and 
Master  Lee  entered  the  house  together,  and  it 
was  very  late  before  poor  Anne   Wingfield 
arrived  home,  Catherine  having,    in  her  per- 
turbed state  of  mind,  quite  forgotten  for  an 
hour  after  her  return,  to  send  her  brother  for 
her.     Lee  thought — and  he  did  not  err,  that 
there  was   a  proud  drawing  up,  a  displeased 
gleam  which  obscured  the  usually  benign  coun- 
tenance of  Sir  Anthony  as   he  received  him. 
However    the    smiles  of  Catherine    consoled 
him. 

The  evening  passed  cheerily,  and  poor  Cath- 
erine retired  to  her  bed,  and  after  awhile  fell 
asleep  with  more  happiness  at  her  heart,  than 
she  had  felt  for  many  a  day. 

The  next  morning,  Lee  and  Catherine  ex- 
changed many  a  tender  glance  when  they  met, 
and  both  were  impatient  that  Catherine  should, 
as  they  had  arranged,  find  herself  alone  with 
Sir  Anthony. 


c 
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The  dreaded  moment  arrived.     The  Wing ~2 

fields  had  departed,  eaoli  to  their  several  duties.  — * 
Master  Lee  left  the  room  saying  he  must  look^» 
after  his  steed— Sir  Anthony  and  Catherine  ^9 
were  left  together.  He,  as  usual,  took  his  ** 
book,  and  seated  himself  in  his  large  arm  chair  —=* 
by  the  fire,  crossed  his  long,  thin  legs,  leant  -^ 
hie  pale  cheek  on  his  withered  hand,  and  began  -J* 
to  read. 

Catherine  etood  by  the  fiie,  and  patted  the 
greyhound's    head  —  looked    at    her    father — 


%* 
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tround  his  neck,  and  kissing  his  cheek,  played 

^with  his  beard,  as  she  had  ever  done  since  her 

infancy. 

"  Ah !  now  thou  hast  some  favour  or  other 

~£o   ask  of  me,"  said    Sir   Anthony  laughing, 

*'  something,  Katie,  that  thou  art  half  afraid  I 

ehall  refuse ;  speak,  child,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Such  a  great  favour,  that  I  fear,  sir,  you 

will  not  grant  it,  and  I  shall  be  miserable  if  you 

do  not.'* 

rt  Oh !  oh  I  sayest  thou  so.     Take  courage, 

dear  child." 

"  I  do  not  know  well,  how  to  speak  on  that 

subject,"  said  Catherine  with  a  long  drawn  sigh. 

rt  What  subject  is  it?     Art  thou  tired  of  thy 

life  here,  and  dost  thou  wish  to  change  it. 

That  would  be  scarcely  able  for  us  to  compass, 

my  Katie." 

*  No,  it  is  not  that     It  is — it  is — will  you, 

my  dear  father,  give — "  and  here  Catherine 

stopped,  blushed  crimson,  and  hid  her  head  on 

Sir  Anthony's  shoulder. 
VOL  it.  o 
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"  Give — well,  go  on  child  1  Give  you  what  ? 
tell  me,  what  am  I  to  give  thee.  la  it  the  heavy 
gold  chain  his  Majesty  gave  to  me  ?" 

"  No — not  that. — Give  me — your  consent — " 

"  My  consent  to  what  ?" 

"  To  my  marriage  I" 

'*  Thy  marriage !  Thy  marriage  with  whom  ?" 

"  With  Master  Richard  Lee." 

Having  spoken  these  words  Catherine  clang 
to  her  father,  and  fixing  her  eyes  on  his  face, 
awaited  hie  decision.     She  saw  his  countenance 
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round  her,  kissed  her  forehead!  and  drawing 
her  quite  close  to  him,  spoke — 

"  Katie,  it  grieves  my  heart  to  refuse  thee,  or 
to  give  thee  pain.  Refuse  thee,  my  dearest 
child,  I  must,  and  grieve  thee  too  I  fear.  My 
conscience  would  never  allow  me  to  give  thee 
to  Richard  Lee." 

"  But,  my  darling  father,"  cried  Catherine 
hastily  interrupting  him,  "  thou  knowest  as  yet 
so  little  of  him.  Do  not  say  no,  till  you  have 
further  knowledge  of  him." 

u  I  have  seen,  it  is  true,  but  little  of  him," 
returned  the  Knight  gravely,  "  but  1  have  seen 
enough  of  him  to  be  sure  that  he  is  a  bad  man, 
and  to  a  bad  man  I  will  never  give  my  daughter. 
Five  or  six  days  are  but  a  short  span,  but  to  a 
man  who  has  lived  in  the  world,  and  mixed 
long  and  much  with  mankind  as  I  have  done, 
Katie,  it  is  time  to  judge  what  a  man  is.  In 
that  time  you  would  not  think  that  a  good  man 
was  bad,  but  you  may  discern  that  a  bad  man 
is  bad." 
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"  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  is  not  bad,  with  such 
kind  eyes,  and  such  a  smile!" 

"  Silly  Katie,  thou  knoweat  bat  little  of 
mankind.  Do'at  thou  believe  that  he  would 
look  aour  or  wickedly  at  the  woman  he  loves- 
Love  dime  the  perception,  the  understanding 
of  truth,  darling  child!  Be  guided  by  thine 
old  father.  Tear  this  man  from  thine  heart, 
for  as  long  as  this  world  endures,  I  will  never 
give  thee  to  him.     Tear  him  from  thy  heart — ■ 
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cheek,  but  said  nothing.  He  well  knew,  that 
in  such  a  case  words,  and  consolations,  are  of  no 
U3e,  and  that  it  is  wisest  to  give  grief  its  way; 
but  he  felt  for  his  child  most  deeply,  though  he 
looked  calm,  perhaps  stern. 

Unable  to  stop  her  tears,  Catherine  arose, 
and  left  Sir  Anthony  alone. 

The  poor  old  Knight  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
and  closing  his  eyes,  his  meditations  were  bitter 
and  sorrowful.  What  a  new  trouble  was  this. 
It  wrung  his  heart  to  hurt  Catherine,  his,  oh! 
how  fondly  loved  child,  but  he  determined  on 
pursuing  the  only  one  path  of  duty,  and  that 
was,  never  to  give  her  to  a  man,  he  felt  certain 
was  every  way  unworthy  of  her. 

When  Lee  returned,  Sir  Anthony  at  once 
told  him  all  that  had  just  taken  place. 

Lee  bit  his  lips,  and  turning  deadly  pale,  a 
scowl  passed  over  his  countenance. 

"  You  refuse  me  then,  Sir  Anthony  T 

"  I  do,  Sir.     All  other  considerations  apart, 
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what  means  have  you  of  supporting  my 
daughter  f 

"  Those  by  which  I  support  myself." 

"  And  what  may  they  be,  Master  Lee?" 
continued  the  old  Knight  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

Lee  did  not  return  his  gaze,  but  folding  his 
arms  tightly  across  his  breast  he  replied, 

"  You  question  me  as  though  I  were  a  base- 
born  labourer.  By  birth  I  am  a  gentleman, 
and  of  an  ancient  family.     What  more  do  you 
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was  a  great  quantity,  two  or  three  rings  rolled 
forth.  Lee  looked  at  them,  kept  one  in  his 
hand,  and  returned  the  others,  with  the  coin, 
to  the  purse* 

"  It  only  remains  for  me  to  depart.  I  should 
like  to  see  Catherine  first,  and  to  give  her  this 

ring." 

a  That,"  replied  Sir  Anthony,  "  would  be 
needlessly  harassing  her  feelings.  Neither  can 
she  accept  the  ring,  Master  Lee ;  it  would  not 
become  a  damsel  to  do  so,  after  what  has  passed.'9 

Lee  seized  his  hat,  put  it  firmly  on  his  head, 
bowed  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  motion,  and 
left  the  room. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Catherine  heard  a  horse 
dart  forth  at  full  speed.  She  sickened  at  the 
sound,  and  flying  to  her  window,  beheld  Master 
Richard  Lee  gallop  up  the  hill  opposite.  He 
did  not  turn  to  look  towards  the  house,  but 
urged  bis  steed  on  with  evident  impatience. 
Catherine's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him— and  her 
tears  ceased  awhile  as  she  looked. 
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On,  and  on,  and  on  he  vent.  Shejwould 
have  given  all  on  earth  to  stop  him,  but  still 
en  he  went  He  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hill—  stopped— and  wheeled  his  horse  round. 

"  He  is  coming  back,"  cried  Catherine. 

He  waved  his  hat,  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  in  another  minute  disappeared  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill. 

"  He  is  gone  for  ever,"  sobbed  Catherine,  as 
she  turned  from  the  window.    The  bitter  drops 
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herself  down  that  night,  she  thought,  how  diffe- 
rent were  her  feelings  on  the  previous  one. 
Then,  most  happy — now  most  miserable. 

Catherine  had  existed  for  many  months  in  an 
ideal  world.  Visions  of  happiness  filled  her 
imagination— a  new  existence  she  imagined 
awaited  her.  A  lover — her  fancy  had  sur- 
rounded with  every  perfection,  only  deferring 
the  moment,  when  he  should  place  at  her  feet 
independence  for  herself  and  for  her  father,  for 
to  do  our  heroine  justice,  never  for  a  moment 
did  her  own  selfish  gratification  interfere  with 
her  filial  affection — never  for  an  instant  did  she 
contemplate  final  separation  from  him.  And 
now  it  was  all  over,  her  dream  of  bliss  vanished 
— he  was  gone,  and  she  was  indeed  folorn. 
Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  those  who  love ! 
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CHAPTER  L 


I 


Day  followed  day,  and  the  hope  that  had  for 
awhile  flattered  Catherine,  that  she  should  re- 
ceive some  tidings  of  Richard  Lee,  now  began 
to  die  away. 

Sir  Anthony  at  first  allowed  her  grief  and 
sadness  to  take  their  course.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  however,  the  old  knight  who,  until 
then,  had  behaved  as  though  Lee  had  never  been 
there,  acting  so  conspicuous  a  part,  and  as  if 

vol.  nt.  B 
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their  existence  had  been  marching  on,  without 
incident  in  its  usual  monotonous  tenor,  at 
length  spoke — 

' '  Dear  Katie,"  he  said  one  day,  as  she  walked 
in  melancholy  silence  by  his  side  on  the  sunny 
Terrace,  "  dear  Katie,  it  grieves  me  to  the 
heart  to  see  thee  so  sad;  it  is  time  thou 
should'st  force  thyself  out  of  this  sorrow, 
or  it  will  master  thee,  and  make  thy  life 
miserable.'1 

Catherine  sighed  and  only  said — "  That  she 


have  made  thee  a  sorry  husband,  and  thou 
wouldst  perchanoe  have  blamed  me  to  the  day 
of  thy  death,  for  having  given  thee  to  him. 
Thou  wouldst,  poor  girl,  have  lived  to  repent 
thee  of  thy  choice." 

The  blue  eyes  of  Catherine  were  full  of 
tears,  and  she  said — 

"  I  shall  never  love  any  other  man." 

Sir  Anthony  smiled  incredulously,  but 
Catherine  saw  it  not. 

"  Ah,  Katie,"  he  said  kindly,  "  this  Master 
Richard  is  the  only  gallant  who  has  ever  made 
sweet  love  to  thee.  Thou  art  very  young — 
wait  awhile,  and  we  shall  see  how  often  thy 
little  heart  will  be  scratched,  before  it  be  truly 
wounded." 

Catherine  said  nothing,  but  felt  more 
wretched  than  ever. 

;'  Who  knoweth,"  said  Sir  Anthony,  willing 

to  make  her  dwell  upon  other  views,  "  who 

knoweth  how  soon  our  King  may  come  back 

to  us  all  ?    Then,  Katie,  I  shall  doubtless  get 

b  3 
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back  my  lands  and  goods,  and  then  the  hand- 
some young  cavaliers  will  be  all  at  thy  feet  to 
pick  and  choose  from,  and  Master  Richard  Lee 
will  seem  as  a  crow  among  eagles  in  thy 
light.  Thou  knoweet  not  what  it  U,  to  have  s 
tram  of  handsome  gentlemen  ready  to  die  for 
thee." 

"  I  would  rather  marry  Master  Richard 
Lee,"  sighed  Catherine,  taking  her  old  father's 
hand,  which  he  had  stretched  out  to  her. 

"  That,  dear  child,  thou  must  not  do— thon 
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"  I  will  endeavour,  and  do  all  I  can  to  please 
you,  my  own  dear  father." 

The  expressive  look  of  gratification  Sir  An- 
thony gave  her  was  some  reward. 

They  talked  long  and  much,  and  when  they 
returned  from  their  walk,  Catherine  was  fully 
persuaded,  that  it  was  much  better  and  wiser 
to  grapple,  with]  right  good  will,  with  such  a 
hopeless  affair  as  her  love  for  Lee,  than  to  sink 
before  it  feebly,  or  allow  it  to  be  the  ruling 
thought  of  her  mind*  The  mild  sway  of  her 
father  had  gained  more,  than  severity  or  harsh- 
ness would  have  produced. 

It  is  good  to  come  to  a  wise  resolution,  and 
it  is  good  to  see  and  fed  all  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  it;  but  it  is  still  better  to  keep  and 
to  act  upon  the  wise  resolve,  though  a  much 
more  difficult  task. 

For  many  days  however  Catherine  kept  her 
resolution.  Her  father  talked  with  her  much 
and  often  on  the  subject,  and  whilst  with  him 
she  felt  strong  and  determined  to  eonquer — but 


when  alone,  Lee  would  still  employ  her 
thoughts,  and  that  mischievous  lore,  would 
creep  in,  and  make  confusion  and  distress. 

She  had  one  da;  strolled  oat  alone  to  a 
broken  side  of  one  of  the  downs,  where  thorn 
bushes,  and  a  few  trees  were  growing ;  and 
there,  sheltered  from  the  keen  March  wind,  she 
sat  herself  down  upon  a  broken  fragment  of 
earth  in  the  merry  sunshine,  and  leaning  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  fell  into  a  reverie,  very 
a  all  Sir  Antho 
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him.  His  dress  might  disguise  him  from  other 
eyes,  but  she  recognised  Lee  at  once,  and 
in  a  moment  her  hand  was  firmly  locked  in 
his. 

"  Catherine,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  cast 
me  off,  tell  me  quickly,  do  you  submit  to  your 
father's  will  T 

"  Richard,  I  still  love,  as  I  have  always  loved 
you." 

"  But  will  you  wed  me,  and  live  and  die 
with  me  ?" 

"  My  father  will  not  hear  of  it." 

"  And  does  your  heart  respond  to  his 
words  ?" 

"  Alas !  no." 

"  Then  you  will  be  mine." 

"  Oh !  Richard,  Richard,  I  must  obey  my 
father." 

c<  And  lose  me  for  ever !  do  you  agree  to  do 
that,  Catherine?"  continued  Master  Lee,  very 
tenderly  pronouncing  her  name. 

"  I  can  neither  make  up  my  mind  to  do  the 
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one  or  the  other,"  replied  Catherine  clinging 
to  his  arm. 

"  Catherine,"  said  Lee,  "  every  thing  is 
arranged  for  our  wedding.  I  hare  secretly 
made  all  ready,  and  even  tomorrow  you  might 
be  mine." 

Their  eyes  met — and  Catherine  felt  all  her 
good  resolves  departing — and  love  gaining  full 
power  over  her  senses. 

Lee  proceeded  to  tell  her,  that  for  many 
long  days  he  had  been  roaming  about  in  his 
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of  him  to  feel  sure  that  he  has  made  up  his 
mind,  and  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  be  moved 
from  what  he  once  resolves. 

Master  Richard  added  in  his  own  mind, 
"  And  I  know  moreover,  that  he  hates  me." 

c<  Alas!  alas  I  what  can  I  do?"  cried  Cath- 
erine. 

All  Sir  Anthony's  words  of  advice  and  affec- 
tion rushed  before  her  imagination ;  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears;  Lee  was  beside  her,  and  wiped 
them  from  her  eyes. 

Much  and  long  they  discoursed,  and  Catherine 
was  still  irresolute. 

'*  To-morrow,"  said  Lee,  seeing  she  still 
wavered.  "  To-morrow,  sweet  Catherine,  I 
will  be  at  this  spot,  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
horses  will  be  hard  by — I  shall  remain  till  nine. 
If  in  that  time  you  do  not  come,  or  coming  you 
do  not  consent  to  wed  me  to-morrow,  you  will 
never  see  my  face  again — and  now  farewell,  my 
dear  one." 

So  saying,  he  tenderly  embraced  her,  seized 
b  5 
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the  root  of  a  tree,  and  swinging  himself  down 
by  it,  bounded  over  the  broken  ground,  and 
disappeared  from  her  sight 

What  an  alternative  to  the  perplexed  girl ! 
Catherine,  we  have  before  seen,  was  weak  and 
irresolute,  she  also  poor  girl  stood  as  it  were 
alone — no  female  friend  to  counsel  her,  no 
mother  to  guide  her  feeble  steps.  Can  we 
wonder  that  her  mind  was  in  a  state  of  tumult 
from  doubt  as  to  which  course  to  pursue  ? 

True  is  the  old  saying,  "  A  woman  who  de- 
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Catherine  stood  awhile  confounded,  her  eyee 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  Lee  had  disappeared — 
then  turned,  and  gained  her  home,  miserable — 
her  mind  in  a  tumult.  Sir  Anthony  was  out, 
therefore  she  could  reflect  without  interruption 
on  her  late  encounter  with  her  lover.  What 
to  do  she  knew  not — inclination  urged  her  to 
give  herself  to  Lee,  through  weal  and  woe,  but 
then  came  the  image  of  her  aged  father,  de- 
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sorted,  and  fall  of  sorrow,  that  his  cherished 
child  ^should  tune  deserted  him — have  acted 
contrary  to  his  desires,  his  orders — have  tied 
with  the  man  she  knew  he  condemned.  At 
this  idea  she  sighed  sorrowfully,  and  resolved 
cost  it  what  it  might,  to  remain  with  her  father, 
and  give  up  Lee.  Then  the  image  of  her  lover 
appeared  before  her  with  all  the  tender  expres- 
sion of  his  looks.  She  could  hear  his  voice,  she 
remembered  his  words— her  heart  beat  quickly, 
and  she  reproached  herself  for  having  for  a 
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When  she  kitted  her  father,  and  he  glare  her 
hie  accustomed  blessing,  her  throat  swelled,  and 
she  felt  inclined  to  throw  herself  on  hie  neck, 
and  telling  him  all,  entreat  him  to  guard  her 
front  again  meeting  Richard  Lee, 

The  red  beams  of  the  rising  sun  shone  into 
her  room,  and  she  arose  from  -her  bed.  Her 
head  ached,  and  she  felt  weary  and  miserable. 

Again  and  again  she  repeated — "  Shall  I 

go?" 

She  could  not  decide* 

The  early  breakfast  hour  arrived*  She 
thought  the  yeoman  that  morning  would  never 
have  satisfied  hie  wonderful  appetite.  He  did 
so,  however,  at  last  Sir  Anthony  sat  down 
to  read — Catherine  gazed  at  him,  as  though 
her  heart  would  break,  and  then  hastened  to 
her  room. 

Time  was  wearing  on— Again  she  asked 
herself.    "  Shall  I  go  and  meet  him  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  herself,  but  hurried  from 
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the  house,  and  took  the  road  to  the  place  of 
meeting. 

She  determined  upon  seeing  Lee  once  more 
— for  the  last  time.  She  argued  that  it  would 
be  unkind  not  to  say  farewell  I 

Oh  I  human  weakness  how  readily  dost  thou 
furnish  an  excuse  for  what  we  wiah  I 

She  walked  rapidly  on.  No  distinct  thought 
was  present  to  her  mind,  but  she  felt  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  cruelty  towards  her  father  which  ar- 
rested her  steps  for  a  few  minutes  as  she  drew 
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At  a  tarn  of  the  hill  side,  she  saw  three 
hones  and  a  servant.  She  drew  back,  and  said 
in  a  low  and  harried  voice, 

"  Farewell,  Richard,  axuHor  ever.  I  most 
not — I  dare  not,  abandon  my  father." 

Lee  let  fall  her  hand  and  merely  said: 

"  Catherine!"  but  that  word  spoke  more  than 
thousands  could  have  done. 

Catherine  stood  irresolute.  Sh$  should  then 
have  fled,  nor  have  suffered  ought  to  detain 
her.  Lee  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  she  felt 
his  strong  hand  tremble. 

"  Catherine !"  he  said,  u  I  am  not  a  man  to 
pray  and  entreat  The  moment  is  come  when 
you  muBt  decide.  Cleave  to  me,  and  be  my 
wife,  or  return  to  your  father,  and  leave  me  to 
perish.  Decide,  dearest  Catherine.  Am  I  to 
live  and  die  with  you,  or  in  a  few  minutes  to 
leave  you  for  ever — aye— for  ever  ?" 

All  good  resolutions,  and  sober  thoughts  were 
that  instant  forgotten  by  Catherine.  She  shut 
her  eyes  to  the  future ;  the  idea  of  losing  her 
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lover  was  too  much  for  the  weak,  soft  heart, 
and  to  remove  the  possibility  of  such  a  sorrow, 
she  gave  up  duty— every  other  consideration. 
Without  hesitating,  she  now  spoke — 
"  Take    roe  where  yon  will,  dear  Richard 
— I  am — yours." 

She  spoke  sorrowfully  and  smiled  not,  her 
cheek  waa  white,  and  her  hand  trembled. 
Master  Lee's  eyes  beamed,  and  his  face  waa 
bright  with  smiles,  as  he  lifted  her  on  the 
hone,  and  mounting  his  own,  seized  the  reina 
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to  the  little  church  in  which  they  were  to  be 
married. 

The  minister's  house,  was  close  beside  it,  and 
Master  Richard  bade  his  servant  ride  on  and 
announce  his  arrival. 

The  man  answered  very  reverently, 

"  Yes,  master,"  but  as  he  rode  past  exchanged 
a  glance  with  Lee,  which  Catherine  did  not 
see,  but  which  if  she  had  perceived,  might  have 
sorely  perplexed  her.  It  was  a  look  com- 
pounded of  familiarity,  good  understanding, 
with  a  leer  which  seemed  to  say — "  This  is  an 
excellent  joke." 

The  look  which  Lee  returned  was  a  laughing 
one,  followed  by  another  enjoining  caution. 

The  minister  did  not  keep  them  waiting. 
He  was  a  little  dried  up  man  about  forty,  with 
sunken  eyes,  large  ears,  and  a  skull  cap,  of 
goodly  dimensions. 

He  married  them  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  well  re* 
warded  by  Lee  for  his  pains 
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"  And  now  Catherine,"  said  Lee,  as  the; 
were  about  to  remount  their  steeds,  "  it  is  meet 
we  should  go  and  seek  Sir  Anthony's  forgive- 
ness, and  take  leave  of  him  in  amity." 

Catherine  smiled  brightly— her  heart  was 
light — and  she  persuaded  herself,  now  the  deed 
was  done,  her  father's  objections  would  vanish, 
and  their  pardon  would  be  sealed  at  once; 
wherefore  she  rode  merrily  beside  her  husband, 
and  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  enter- 
tained for  one  instant,  the  idea  of  giving  him 
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The  old  knight,  who  had  been  deeping, 
looked  up  with  astonishment  as  he  beheld 
them. 

Catherine  could  not  articulate  ;  Lee  did  not 
speak,  but  he  presented  her  left  hand  to  Sir 
Anthony. 

"  Married  P  exclaimed  the  knight,  in  a  voice 
of  alarm  and  wonder,  as  he  looked  first  at  the 
gold  ring  on  her  finger,  and  then  at  his  daughter 
and  Lee. 

"  Aye,  sir,"  answered  Master  Lee,  ''  we  are 
married,  and  we  are  come  to  ask  for  your  for- 
giveness before  we  bid  you  farewell." 

Sir  Anthony's  face  flushed,  then  grew  pale ; 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  he  looked  at  his 
daughter. 

They  disappeared  however  in  an  instant,  and 
he  drew  himself  up;  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  grew  firm — though  when  he  spoke, 
it  was  in  a  slow  suppressed  tone  of  voioe. 

"  Catherine,"  he  said,  "  you  have  acted 
directly  contrary  to  my  known   wishes,  you 
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have  disobeyed  me,  and  brought  deep  and  last- 
ing sorrow  upon  me — you  have  acted  secretly, 
and  unwisely,  and  in  complete  opposition  to 
your  duty.  I  hope  you  may  never  Eve  to 
repent  of  the  step  you  hare  taken.  As  for  you 
Master  Lee,  your  conduct  has  been  neither 
honorable  or  manly — I  hare  nothing  further  to 
say  to  either  of  you  on  this  subject,  your  owd 
reflections  should  speak  for  me.  Do  not  weep, 
Katie  I  I  forgive  you  both,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  soul,  and  I  abalt  never  t 
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towards  Lee  he  was  courteous,  and  distant, 
words  were  few  and  measured. 

The  dreadful  moment  arrived— Catherine 
must  depart  Then  she  did  indeed  feel  what 
it  was  to  leave  her  father,  old  and  desolate, 
without  her. 

Lee,  who  saw  what  was  passing  within  her, 
gave  her  scarcely  a  moment  to  embrace  her 
father,  seized  her  arm,  led  her  from  the  house, 
and  lifting  her  on  her  horse,  hurried  her  away 
at  a  rapid  pace  from  the  parent  she  so  fondly 
loved,  and  whom  she  had  so  treacherously 
disobeyed. 

She  had  left  behind  her  the  being  to  whom 
she  was  his  all,  and  in  silence  and  destitution 
she  had  quitted  him. 

What  are  the  sorrows  of  the  young  ?  their 
minds  soon  heal  after  every  wound,  their 
spirits,  elastic  and  bounding,  soon  rise  beneath 
every  pressure,  their  affections  speedily  wind 
around  fresh  objects;  but  the  sorrows  of  an  aged 
parent,  with  whom  life  at  least  is  but  a  dreary 
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season,  and  who  can  look  forward,  whilst  con- 
tinuing in  it,  to  no  new  spring  of  eorafort- 
the  sorrows  of  an  aged  father,  mourning  over 
an  only  daughter,  the  last  remaining  solace  of 
his  years  1  These  are  indeed  sorrows,  ud 
Catherine  thou  wilt  bitterly  lament  over  you 
heartless  conduct 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Sir  Anthony,  after  Catherine's  departure,  did 
indeed  feel  bereft  and  desolate.  The  poor 
father  had  never  contemplated  the  idea  of  being 
separated  from  her  in  such  a  manner,  and  for 
many  hours  he  sat  absorbed  in  grief,  and  it  was 
grief  of  a  mingled  and  aggravated  nature.  He 
felt  that  he  had  now  no  bright  spot  to  which 
he  could  turn  his  eyes  in  this  world.  He  was 
stung  to  the  heart  by  the  disobedience  of  the 
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child,  upon  which  he  had  placed  such  entire 
reliance — he  trembled  for  her  happiness,  for  he 
foresaw  misery  and  disappointment,  in  the  per- 
spective. That  his  daughter  would  be  permi- 
nently  happy  with  Lee,  Sir  Anthony  deemed 
to  be  impossible.  He  made  every  allowance 
for  her  love — her  in&tnation,  rather  might  it 
be  called,  for  he  had  loved,  but  he  trembled  for 
the  duration  of  it  The  basis  upon  which  it 
had  been  formed  was  not  solid,  and  should  it 
cease,  what  was  to  become  of  her  ? 
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soften  his  mind,  and  render  it  effeminate*  I 
must  struggle  hard  with  mine,  for  it  is  a  great 
and  killing  sorrow,  and  will  master  me,  and 
make  the  remnant  of  my  days  imbecile  and  un- 
manly, if  I  do  not  keep  it  in  proper  bounds." 

The  old  man  acted  up  to  his  resolve,  although 
his  heart  was  breaking.  There  was  an  addi- 
tional gravity  about  him,  and  the  happy  glance 
of  his  clear  blue  eye  had  fled,  but  he  conversed, 
and  apparently  took  his  wonted  interest  in  all 
around  him.  No  one  in  that  house  had  delicacy 
enough  to  see  his  grief,  so  well  did  he  hide  it 
in  his  own  manly  breast. 

Even  when  alone  he  would  not  yield  to  sor- 
row— he  resolutely  busied  himself  in  studies,  he 
rode  abroad  as  much  as  his  strength  would 
permit,  and  exerted  all  the  activity  of  his  mind 
and  body  of  which  he  was  possessed. 

Whilst  his  child  had  been  with  him,  the  old 
man  had  given  himself  up  to  the  soft  quiet  of 
age.  Now  all  was  changed  for  him ;  he  seemed 
to  set  infirmities  at  nought,  forgot  to  take  care 
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of  himself;  he  studied  abstruse  matters,  and 
fortified  his  mind  by  reading  much  and  often 
in  the  book  of  books,  from  which  indeed 
strength  and  peace  could  alone  be  truly 
derived. 

Sir  Anthony  could  not  divest  himself  of* 
presentiment  which  haunted  him  by  day  and 
sight,  that  Catherine  would  one  day  need  hie 
protection — and  he  would  say,  "  my  poor 
Katie,  has  but  one  true  friend  and  protector  on 
earth,  and  I  am  her  sole  reliance — as  for  hei 
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great  city,  and  the  citizens  were  seeking  their 
homes. 

The  horses  clattered  over  the  pavement,  and 
to  Catherine  they  appeared  to  be  in  a  perfect 
labyrinth,  they  traversed  so  many  narrow 
streets,  some  without  a  single  light,  dark  and 
deserted. 

They  passed  through  London,  and  reached 
the  suburb  opposite  to  that  by  which  they  had 
entered,  and  threaded  down  a  long,  dark  street 
formed  by  high  houses  of  many  stories,  and 
which  had  it  been  day,  Catherine  would  have 
perceived  to  be  dirty,  dilapidated,  and  misera- 
ble. The  shades  of  night  hid  all  this  from  her. 
A  flickering  light  from  one  suspended  lanthorn, 
was  the  only  ray  visible,  and  human  beings 
seemed  as  scarce  as  lights ;  however  at  a  turn 
of  the  street  a  crowd  was  collected,  which  for  a 
while  stopped  their  progress.  Some  of  the 
persons  who  formed  it,  appeared  to  be  kneeling 
over  some  object,  and  all  were  talking  at  the 
same  time  with  loud  and  harsh  voices. 
c  3 
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"  Hallo  P  shouted  Lee,  "  what's  the  matter? 
Can't  you  let  us  pass  ?" 

"  There's  been  a  fight,"  cried  several  people 
at  once,  "  and  one  of  'em's  just  dead." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  just  let  us  pass,  good  people," 
answered  Lee,  talcing  the  lead,  and  riding 
through  them,  whilst  Catherine's  horse  followed 
— and  she  hid  her  eyes  even  in  the  darkness,  as 
shocked  and  full  of  horror  did  she  feel. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  street,  her  husband 
pulled  up  before  the  door  of  a  lofty  bouse. 
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"  You  do  as  you're  told  for  once,"  retorted 
Lee,  and  Robin  giving  his  horse  to  his  master, 
disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

Catherine  felt  frightened  and  sick.  The  re- 
membrance of  the  scene  she  had  just  past,  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  manner  of  their 
reception,  or  rather,  non-reception,  at  their 
home,  did  not  tend  to  tranquilise  her. 

"  Dear  Richard,"  she  said,  "  give  me  thy 
hand  ;  art  thou  sure  this  is  the  right  house  ?" 

Lee  lifted  her  from  her  horse,  and  passing 
his  arm  gently  round  her  waist,  whispered — 

"  Hush,  Catherine  dear,  we  are  all  right — 
we  will  talk  presently  within.'9 

Catherine  nestled  to  her  husband's  side,  and 
near  him  her  fears  grew  less. 

A  good  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  thus  in 
silence ;  then  they  heard  the  bars  and  bolts  oi 
the  door  withdrawn,  and  the  door  itself  was 
opened.  Catherine,  Lee,  and  the  horses  all 
entered.  They  stood  in  a  small  vaulted  hall, 
from  the  centre  of  which  hung  a  horn  lanthorn, 
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shedding  a  dim,  unsteady  light  Robin,  opened 
another  door  on  one  aide,  which  led  to  a  ywd. 
and  drove  the  horses  into  it  He  was  follow- 
ing them,  when  Lee  said — 

"  Where  are  Matt  and  Polly  ?" 

Robin    laughing,  whispered    a    reply,  but 
loud  enough  for  Catherine  to  hear. 

"  She  is  gone  to  bed  I  suppose.     He's  tips; 
as  usual,  and  capering  about  the  kitchen." 

"  Hush  I"  said  Lee,  and  taking  a  splendid 
candlestick  from  a  niche  in  the  wall,  let  down 
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She  gazed  around  her — handsome  curtains 

hung  before  the  windows,  but  one  was  of  dark, 

Genoa  velvet,  and  the  other  of  broeade.     Some 

of  the  chairs  were  old  and  worm  eaten,  and 

again  a  few  were  modern  and  handsome. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  collection 
of  swords,  and  a  saddle — on  the  chimney  was  a 
plain,  steel  cap,  and  heavy,  basket  hilted  hanger, 
together  with  a  rapier,  and  a  dirty  pair  of 
fringed  gloves.  The  table  was  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  the  finest  damask,  but  there  were 
stains  upon  it,  and  of  whiteness  it  could  not 
boost 

On  one  side  of  the  fire  stood  a  large  iron 
chest,  and  three  or  four*  gold  coins  were  scat- 
tered on  the  top  of  it.  A  powder  horn  of 
ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  a  pair  of  long 
spurs,  hung  from  a  nail  above  it.  Two  hand- 
some silver  candlesticks  stood  on  the  floor  in  a 
corner,  and  divers  articles  of  plate  strewn 
around,  gave  Catherine  somewhat  an  unfavor- 
able opinion  of  the  neatness  of  the  household 
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She  arose  to  look  from  the  windows,  but  the 
shutters  were  closed,  and  heavily  barred  and 
bolted.  She  returned  to  her  seat.  The  only 
sound  that  interrupted  the  dead  silence,  was 
that  of  scampering  rats  and  mice  in  the 
wainscot. 
Catherine  thought  of  her  poor  old  father. 

"  Oh !  how  lonely  he  must  be  without  me  T 
she  murmured,  and  fell  into  a  train  of  uneasy 
and  reproaching  thought.  She  remembered  all 
his  counsels,  all  his    tender  words,   his  fond 
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He  laughed  and  jested,  and  her  heart  grew 
merry. 

Robin  brought  them  supper.  It  was  served 
on  an  odd  mixture  of  plate  of  all  sizes  and 


Two  beautiful  cups  were  placed  before  Lee 
and  his  bride,  from  which  to  drink  their  wine. 
Master  Richard  ate  and  drank  with  right  good 
will,  and  Catherine  endeavoured  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  please  him  more  than  herself. 

She  longed  to  ask  him  where  they  now  were 
— and  a  thousand  other  questions ;  but  when 
she,  with  some  hesitation,  ventured  on  that 
ground,  there  was  a  knitting  of  the  brow,  and 
coldness  in  the  eye  of  her  husband,  which  made 
her  shrink  into  herself;  and  she  did  not  again 
venture  on  any  further  steps  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity,  although  every  moment  it  became 
more  intense.  The  evening  passed  away  cheer- 
fully, happily. 

Catherine  loved  the  handsome  Richard  Lee 
with  all  her  heart,  and  he  returned  her  affection 
c5 
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with  equal  warmth.  Why  then  need  she  head 
the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  house,  as  Lee 
led  her  to  her  Bleeping  chamber  ?  If  he  were 
only  ever  by  her  side,  all  places  were  alike, 

"  And  he  will  never  leave  me,"  she  mur- 
mured to  herself. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  following  morning  Lee  appeared  before 
Catherine  in  a  demure  puritanical  suit  of  plain 
black  clothes,  with  a  spotless,  stiff,  white  collar, 
a  sword  suspended  to  a  sober  leathern  shoulder 
belt,  and  a  high,  steeple  crowned  hat,  without 
feather  or  ornament,  in  his  hand. 

He  laughed  as  Catherine  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

"  Well,  my  dear  one,"  he  said,  "  how  dost 
thou  like  me  in  the  garb  of  a  round-head,  do  J 
look  well?" 
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"  Handsome  as  ever,"  replied  his  bride, 
"  though,  to  tell  thee  the  truth,  Richard,  I  like 
thee  beet,  as  a  good  cavalier." 

"  But  in  these  times  it  is  better  to  stalk, 
about  town  as  I  am  now.  This  dress  suits 
better  with  the  times;  and  verily  now,  behold  1 
am  I  come  to  lead  thee  forth  among  the  raven- 
ing wolves  of  Babylon  T 

These  words  he  spoke  in  the  snuffle  of  a 
conventicle,  and  then  laughed  loud  at  his  own 
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it  pained  it  to  be  trodden  upon,  they  stood 
before  a  low  thick  door,  barred  and  chained 
like  that  of  a  prison. 

"  Of  what  use,  are  so  many  fastenings  ?" 
asked  Catherine,  as  Master  Richard  undid 
them,  one  after  another.  He  smiled  and  an- 
swered, 

"  There  be  nought  but  rogues  in  this  town, 
fair  Catherine,  and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  them 
out.  Polly !  Polly !  come  down,"  he  shouted, 
and  presently  the  stairs  were  heard  to  creak  in 
tones  of  agony,  and  a  fat  old  woman  slowly 
descended. 

She  wore  a  brown  petticoat,  and  over  that  a 
certain  cherry-coloured  velvet  doublet,  which 
Catherine  well  remembered  as  the  garb  of 
Lee. 

The  old  lady  filled  it  out  well.     On  her  head 

moreover  a  long  eared  cap  was  deposited,  and 

perched  thereon  a  man's  hat  of  true  cavalier 

cut,  decorated  with  a  dangling  red  feather. 

She  curtsied  and  smiled,  with  her  hands  in 
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ber  pockets,  and  then  she  nodded,  but  her  fat 
sodden  face  looked  vacant  and  unmeaning. 

"  She  is  half  witted,  poor  old  creature,"  said 
Lee  to  Catherine,  who  looked  astonished  and 
terrified  at  the  apparition — "  she's  Robin's 
aunt — there's  no  harm  in  her." 

"  Polly,  mind  thou  seest  to  do  up  all  these 
fastenings,  or  old  Noll  and  his  soldiers  will 
come  in  and  slay  thee,  and  hang  thee  up  in 
chains." 

"  Dost  thou  hear?" 
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The  steps  by  which  they  reached  the  boat, 
came  directly  from  the  door.  There  was  a 
very  narrow  pared  way  beyond,  which  ended 
at  another  door,  and  led  round  to  the  street, 
through  an  arched  way,  between  that  house, 
and  the  next.  In  the  boat  sat  a  small  man  in 
a  dirty  suit  of  green.  His  face  was  originally 
fiery  red,  but  the  cold  wind  on  the  river  gave  it 
a  purple  tinge.  His  eyes  were  set  in  red  rims, 
and  his  hands  trembled.  His  hair,  and  beard, 
were  dirty  grey,  and  altogether  he  was  a  most 
repulsive  looking  spectacle. 

"  Hand  me  the  other  oar,  Matt,"  said  Lee 
and  being  obeyed  he  pulled  hard,  and  aided  by 
Matt,  made  the  light  boat  fly  through  the 
water. 

The  mind  of  Catherine  was  divided  between 
the  sights  which  now  presented  themselves  to 
her  view  on  every  Bide,  and  reflections  not 
quite  so  agreeable,  on  the  strange  composition 
of  her  husband's  household.  She  looked  at 
him,  and  she  looked  at  Matt ;  the  one  upright, 
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handsome,  and  well  dressed,  the  other,  dirty 
and  ugly,  cowering  over  his  oar  like  a  galley 
slave,  and  how  Lee  could  endure  to  be  served 
by  such  a  man  she  could  not  imagine. 

Her  thoaghts  made  her  silent,  and  Lee  was 
equally  taciturn. 

"  Well  land  at  the  old  blue  post,"  he  said 
at  length,  "  and  you  wait  for  us  there." 

'The  boat  was  rowed  to  a  landing  place,  and 
Master  Richard  giving  his  arm  to  Catherine, 
led  her  into  the  street. 
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her  through  several  back  streets  which  seemed 
to  her  never  ending. 

As  they  traversed  one,  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  beggar,  who  ran  after  them,  bearing  a 
wooden  leg  in  his  hand. 

"  To-morrow  night  Between  eleven  and 
twelve — all's  right." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  loud  whisper, 
and  then  bending  his  leg,  he  buckled  on  the 
wooden  limb. 

"  Black  nags,"  replied  Lee,  "  thou,  Will, 
and  Harris." 

The  beggar  nodded,  and  lim|>ed  off,  the 
lamest  of  the  lame. 

Lee  made  no  remark  to  Catherine,  and  she 
held  her  peace,  but  she  thought  the  man  and 
his  whisper  very  like  Robin  and  his. 

They  now  turned  through  an  archway, 
which  led  into  a  large,  and  irregularly  shaped 
court,  round  which  were  four  doors,  opening 
into  so  many  houses. 
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Richard  rang  At  one  of  the  doors,  and  then 
glancing  at  Catherine,  he  said  : 

"  Thou  lookest  pale,  what  ails  thee  ?" 

"lam  rather  tired,"  was  the  answer,  as  she 
did  not  like  to  confess,  that  the  words  and 
manner  of  the  beggar,  and  their  present  locality 
gave  her  feelings  of  uneasiness. 

"  Thou  shalt  rest  here  awhile,  and  see  things 
that  will  charm  thee,  and  from  which  thou 
shalt  choose  what  thou  wilt." 

Some  four  inches  square  now    disappeared 
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"  I'll  bring  a  light,"  quoth  Jacob,  in  a  strong 
Jewish  accent. 

"  No  need,"  answered  Lee,  "  I  know  the 
way.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Catherine." 

She  held  it  forth,  and  her  husband  led  her 
carefully  up  a  long  staircase.  He  knocked  at 
a  door,  and  a  deep  voice  bade  him  enter.  Hav- 
ing done  so,  they  beheld  a  spare  man,  of  low 
stature,  some  fifty  years  old,  seated  before  a 
table,  on  which  stood  three  or  four  silver 
tankards,  richly  embossed,  and  graven,  which 
he  was  diligently  cleaning. 

His  high  nose,  thin  mouth,  gleaming  eyes 
deep  set,  and  very  close  to  each  other,  his  dark 
complexion,  and  eager,  clever  look,  all  told 
plainly  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

He  wore  a  black  cloth  gown,  which  had 
served  him  many  a  long  day,  and  a  velvet, 
mortar-shaped  cap,  decorated  his  grisly  hair, 
which,  together  with  his  beard,  was  long  and 
dirty.  His  hands  were  thin,  yellow,  and  dis- 
coloured, and  had  a  clawing  movement,  when 
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he  used  them,  most  disagreeable  and  repellent 
to  behold. 

He  was  seated  with  his  back  towards  the 
door,  and  turned  hie  head  sharply  over  his 
shoulder,  with  a  searching  look,  to  spy  who 
was  about  to  enter.  The  room  was  low,  and 
wainscotted,  the  window  small,  and  the  glass 
dingy.  An  old  Persian  carpet  was  spread  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  and  an  odour  of  musk, 
and  other  perfumes,  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of 
the  chamber. 
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Kenaz  chuckled  to  himself  for  some  time, 
seemingly  with  great  satisfaction,  and  then 
saying — 

"  You  married !  he !  he !  he !  ho !" — walked 
up  to  a  closet,  and  taking  up  a  bunch  of  keys 
from  his  pocket,  opened  it,  and  brought  forth 
several  heavy  boxes,  which  he  deposited  on 
the  table. 

"  Now,  my  friend  Kenaz,"  said  Master 
Richard,  I  am  going  to  commit  a  most  preci- 
ous jewel  to  your  charge  for  about  an  hour." 

Kenaz  bowed  low,  rubbed  his  hands.  Lee 
continued — 

u  I  have  business  at  the  Red  House,  so  I 
shall  leave  my  young  wife  to  your  care  whilst 
I  am  gone." 

u  Oh !  dear  Richard,"  cried  Catherine,  who 
did  not  feel  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Kenaz, 
"  do  not  leave  me  alone — I  can  go  with  you." 

"  That  is  just  what  you  cannot  do,  my 
darling  Catherine,"  replied  her  husband  patting 
her  cheek,  u  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  here, 
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and  here  you  must  stay.  Kenaz,  shew  ber  all 
your  jewels,  and  let  her  choose  what  she  will— 
farewell,  Catherine." 

.So  saying  he  kissed  her,  and  she  feeling  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  resist  his  order,  wisely  held 
her  peace. 

"Here,  Kenaz!  a  word  with  you,"  cried 
Master  Richard  as  he  reached  the  door. 

The  Jew  followed  him,  and  Catherine  heard 
them  whispering  without. 

"  Mind  what  I  have  said,"  she  heard  Lee  say 
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her  resolution,  and  control  her  dread,  therefore 
with  a  long  drawn  breath,  she  seated  herself 
on  a  chair,  which  the  Jew  respectfully  offered, 
and  endeavoured  to  resign  herself  to  the  present 


crisis. 


CHAPTER    V. 
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exultation  as  he  devoured  the  radiant  gems 
with  his  eyes. 

Catherine  took  it,  examined  it  on  all  sides, 
and  asked  the  price  of  it. 

(i  Ah !  never  mind  the  price,  Mistress  Lee/' 
replied  Kenaz  rubbing  his  hands  obsequiously, 
"  never  look  to  the  price.  Your  husband  is  a 
rich  man — he  said  you  were  to  take  what  you 
would — never  mind  the  price." 

Catherine  hesitated,  and  then  put  down  the 
cross,  and  without  coming  to  any  decision 
looked  at  the  gems. 

Kenaz  eyed  her  furtively  beneath  his  long 
dark  eyebrows.  She  was  so  intent  on  the  con* 
centrated  wealth  before  her,  that  she  observed 
him  not. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  married,  beauti- 
ful lady  ?"  he  asked  submissively. 

Catherine  answered  briefly, 

"  But  a  few  days." 

"  You  have  married  a   good  gentleman,  a 

vol.  m.  D 
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rich  gentleman ;  yon  will  be  nappy ,  no  doubt 
I  have  known  your  husband  many  years." 

This  interested  Catherine,  and  ahe  began  to 
listen  to  the  Jew. 

"  I  have  bad  dealings  with  him  in  plate  and 
jewels,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  many  dealings. 
Ah !  he  ia  very  rich." 

"  Is  his  father  living?"  asked  Catherine 
timidly,  for  she  did  not  quite  like  deriving  her 
knowledge  of  her  husband,  from  such  a  being 
as  Kenaz. 
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speaking  with  emphasis,  u  no,  Master  Lee's 
father  was  a  very  poor  gentleman,  and  all  he 
had  to  leave  his  son,  was  an  old  mansion  in  the 
north." 

Catherine  opined  that  this  was  the  house  to 
which  she  was  to  be  taken. 

"  Choose  that  ring/'  said  the  Jew,  "  the  em- 
erald seems  of  double  brightness  on  your  white 
finger." 

Catherine  fixed  on  that  ring,  and  continued 
still  to  look  at  others. 

"  Have  you  been  in  London  before,  lady?" 
asked  Kenaz  in  obsequious  tones. 

"  Never,"  replied  Catherine,  and  then  added, 
"  I  wish  Richard  would  come  back." 

"  What  street  are  you  living  in  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  the  name,"  said  Catherine. 

"  He  used  to  live  in  Black  House  Street," 
continued  Kenaz.  "  He  changed  his  dwelling 
about  a  month  ago,  he  often  changes." 

"  Does  he  ?"  said  Catherine,  and  unknown  to 
herself  her  voice  said, is  Tell  me  some  more." 
d  3 
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"  Where  did  yon  first  Bee  him,'pretty  lady  7 
enqnircd  Kenaz,  spreading  some  more  jewels 
deferentially  before  her. 

"  In  Sussex,"  replied  Catherine,  as  coldly  a* 
her  courage  permitted;  for  in  truth,  though  she 
disliked  the  manners  of  the  Jew  and  his  prying 
curiosity,  she  felt  also  afraid  of  affronting  him- 

"  See,  beautiful  lady,  how  your  charms  con- 
quered him,"  cried  Kenaz,  lifting  his  hands  as 
though  in  wonder,  "  hie  first  wife  has  only  been 
dead  six  weeks." 
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4i  And  did  Richard  love  her  ?" 

"  Once  he  would  have  walked  to  Jerusalem 
on  his  knees  for  her,  but  matters  changed, 
and  there  were  nothing  but  quarrels  between 
them." 

"  How  dreadful,"  said  Catherine,  with  deep 
sadnesa  in  her  tone. 

"  She  was  wrong  to  go  with  him/1  said 
Kenaz,  shaking  his  head,  and  knitting  his 
brows.  "  She  left  her  father  and  mother 
secretly,  and  against  their  will,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  her  disobedience  came  upon  her.  To 
go  with  a  christian  dog  too/'  he  muttered 
between  his  teeth ;  but  this  Catherine  heard 
not. 

The  words  of  the  Jew  smote  her  heart— her 
hand  trembled,  and  she  grew  pale.  Kenaz 
aaw  it,  and  inwardly  repeated — 

"  I  have  touched  a  wound — He  has  stolen 
her  away  too,  and  bitterly  she  will  repent  it," 
he  continued  to  say  within  himself,  and  looking 
upon  her  with  something  like  compassion,  he 
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added — "  If  she  were  one  of  as,  I  could  pity 
her. 

Catherine  now  took  no  heed  of  the  jewels— 
her  thoughts  were  far  away,  with  her  father. 

"  Kenaz,"  said  a  deep  voice,  and  a  beautiful 
Jewess  looked  into  the  room. 

She  spoke  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
Kenaz  left  the  apartment. 

His  departure  was  a  relief  to  our  unhappy 
heroine.  Again  and  again  she  thought  of  hU 
words — of  her  husband's  Jewish  wife,  of  bis 
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might  give  her.  All  her  father's  words  of 
warning  and  counsel  arose  before  her  like  so 
many  unquiet  spectres, ,  She  hid  her  eyes  in 
her  hands,  and  tried  to  think  only  of  Lee,  as 
she  had  first  known  him. 

"  Do  the  jewels  dazzle  your  eyes,  fair  lady  ?" 
said  Kenaz,  as  he  returned  after  half  an  hour's 
absence,  rt  does  their  sparkling  brightness  force 
you  to  hide  your  eyes?" 

Catherine  uncovered  them,  and  smiled 
faintly. 

"  Your  husband  has  been  gone  Jong  beyond 
the  time  he  said ;  you  must  be  weary,  Mistress 
Lee— we  are  going  to  our  repast,  and  my  wife 
shall  bring  you  some  good  Cypress  wine,  and 
some  honey  cakes." 

So  saying,  Kenaz  packed  up  the  jewels,  save 
those  chosen  by  Catherine.  The  diamond  cross 
she  would  not  have.  He  placed  his  boxes  in 
the  closet,  locked  it,  let  the  bunch  of  keys 
fall  into  his  pocket,  and  left  the  room. 

Presently  the  Jewess  she  had  already  seen, 
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was  no  harshness  in  her  full  black  eyes— they 
were  soft  and  gentle,  the  lashes  of  immense 
length,  and  the  brows  well  marked. 

Catherine  was  full  ol  wonder,  at  the  strange 
contrast  between  Kenaz  and  his  wife.  The 
one  so  meanly,  the  other  so  richly  dressed — 
He  already  growing  old,  and  she  so  young  and 
beautiful — every  circumstance  filled  her  with 
amazement  She  who  had  been  ever  living  so 
peaceably  and  simply  in  the  pure  country, 
without  mystery,  without  event,  now  found 
herself  in  a  vast  city,  surrounded  by  strangers, 
everything  a  problem  to  her — totally  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  occurrences  that  passed 
around  her,  and  with  a  feeling  of  painful  un- 
easiness and  suspicion,  creeping  over  her. 

The  appearance  of  the  Jewess  was  the  only 
incident  which  gave  her  pleasure;  in  every 
thing  else  she  found  but  torment;  even  her 
jewels,  as  they  lay  glittering  before  her,  gave 
not  the  delight  they  might  have  afforded  to  her 
woman's  heart,  under  other  circumstances. 
d  5 


After  a  time,  Kenaz  crept  into  the  room,  and 
stealing  quickly  up  to  her  said, 

"  Not  one  word  to  your  husband  of  what 
I  have  told  yon ;  will  you  promise  me  that, 
good  lady?" 

Catherine  said,  "  I  will,"  for  there  was  a 
savage  gleam  in  Kenaz'a  eyes,  and  a  grin  on 
his  mouth,  which  frightened  her,  though  his 
voice  was  as  obsequious  aa  ever. 

A  moment  after,  Lee  entered  the  room, 
looking  tired  and  pale. 
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gift.  She  wished  she  had  never  seen  old 
Kenaz,  or  that  she  had  never  heard  from  him 
the  words  he  had  spoken,  so  full  of  doubt  and 
perplexity  had  they  made  her.  But  they  had 
been  spoken,  and  could  not  be  recalled.  They 
sunk  deep  into  her  heart,  to  distract  her. 

How  soon  does  punishment  pursue  our  mis- 
deeds; truly  it  follows  close  upon  the  track  of 
indiscretion. 

This  was  Catherine's  first  trial — the  first 
pang  her  disobedience  had  brought  upon  her. — 
She  felt  she  was  no  longer  the  first  beloved  of 
her  husband,  perhaps  not  even  the  last  be- 
loved! 

But  this  was  not  all  that  then  perplexed 
her. 
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<c  I  have  some  business  many  miles  from 
London.  Thou  most  walk  about  the  house, 
and  take  thy  pleasure,  and  look  on  the  river ; 
but  I  would  not  have  thee  go  abroad  without 
me,  and  it  were  as  well  that  thou  shouldst  not 
look  into  the  street — gaping  at  windows  is  not 
seemly  in  this  great  city." 

He  opened  a  closet  in  the  apartment,  and 
drew  forth  a  handsome  lute,  and  a  box  of 
strings — 

**  There,"  he  said,  "  I  have  found  a  com- 
panion for  thee.  When  thou  hast  mended  the 
strings,  thou  wilt  find  it  a  well  sounding  in- 
strument." 

Catherine  thanked  him,  and  then  asked  if  he 
should  certainly  be  at  home  the  next  day. 

"  Aye !  certainly,"  he  replied,  "  unless  fate 
is  very  much  against  me." 

So  saying,  he  again  repaired  to  the  closet, 
and  took  out  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  load.     Catherine  watched  him  during 


this  process,  and  w  involuntary  shiver  ran 
over  her,  as  she  looked  on  the  fierce  and  reek- 
lean  expression  of  hia  face,  ouch  as  she  had 
never  before  beheld. 

"  Richard,"  she  said  timidly,  "  tell  me 
where  thoa  art  going,  and  what  thou  art  about 
to  do." 

Lee  looked  up,  and  smiled,  and  the  fierce 
expression  had  vanished  away. 

"  Woman's  cariosity  V  he  said,  langhing. 
"  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  for  I  most  go — it  U 
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"  Thou  hast  made  an  excellent  guess ;  fare 
thee  well,  my  pretty  one." 

He  embraced  his  wife,  and  hurried  off  with 
these  words — 

"  Wish  me  success,  and  expect  me  home 
some  time  to-morrow." 

And  Catherine  felt  very  uneasy,  very  lonely, 
when  he  had  left  her.  There  w&  no  one  in 
the  house  beside  herself,  and  the  two  most 
repellent  individuals,  Matt  and  Polly,  and 
Catherine  feared  lest  they  should  appear  be- 
fore her.  She  took  up  the  lute,  and  prooeeded 
to  put  it  into  order :  as  she  did  so,  she  per- 
ceived a  small  gold  plate  let  into  the  back, 
and  set  round  with  stones,  and  on  this  plate  she 
read  the  name  of  "  Zebiah  Monk." 

The  name  made  her  heart  beat — Zebiah  was 
a  Jewish  name. 

The  lute  must  have  belonged  to  the  beautiful 
Jewess,  wedded  by  Lee.  She  looked  at  it  with 
increasing  interest,  as  though  it  could  have  told 
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the  whom  history  of  its  first  mistrcs.  Sue 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  letters,  as  if  to  read  in 
them  the  whole  of  the  sad  talc 

"  But  what  rueaneth  the  name  of  Monk'' 
•he  said,  "  it  u  no  Jewish  appellation." 

She  remembered  the  words  of  her  husband 
to  Kcaaz  as  he  left  him,  that  he  was  to  beware 
of  mentioning  the  name  of  Harry  Monk.  Wtw 
was  Harry  Monk  >  She  might  have  pondered 
on,  the  whole  day,  and  many  days.  Tlmt  upon 
which  she  ruminated  was  one  of  those  subject*. 
which  for  want  of  evidence,  the  more  she  mused 
upon  the  more  confused  she  most  beoumr- 
Hcr  only  means  of  solving  her  doubts,  was  the 
aid  of  her  imagination,  and  that  after  all 
brought  no  solution,  but  were  figments  in  the 
place  of  one.    So  pom  Catherine  dMOoreni 
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She  tried  to  sing,  but  singing  gave  her  no 
pleasure.  It  brought  remembrances  before  her 
mind,  too  painful  at  that  moment  to  endure — 
she  wished  to  wander  over  the  house,  but  felt 
afraid,  she  knew  not  why,  of  doing  sa 

She  sought  her  own  room,  and  looked  out  on 
the  river.  The  day  was  dark,  and  a  drizzling 
rain  fell  silently  on  the  face  of  the  water. 
Boats  were  passing  to  and  fro,  and  barges  lay 
near  to  the  window. 

On  board  one  of  these,  a  man  was  sleeping 
soundly  beneath  some  empty  sacks,  and  a  dog, 
that  ever  and  anon  gave  a  sharp  bark,  as  though 
he  would  fain  have  gone  ashore.  In  another 
two  men  were  cooking,  not  seeming  to  heed 
the  rain ;  on  a  third  a  woman  was  washing 
coarse  linen ;  on  board  the  rest  not  a  soul  was 
to  be  seen. 

The  water  was  low,  and  gave  forth  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  and  owing  to  the  drizzling  mist 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  could  not  well 
be  discerned. 
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Those  who  pawed  in  the  boats  were  all  of 
low  degree.  The  crying,  and  wrangling  of 
children,  and  the  sharp,  load  reproofs  of  women, 
were  among  the  sweet  Bounds  that  smote  the 
ears  of  Catherine,  together  with  songs  gram- 
bled  forth,  by  weather  beaten  voices,  and  the 
distant  rumble  of  carts  and  coaches.  The 
smell  of  the  cooking  in  the  barge  was  redolent 
of  onions,  and  the  smoke  of  tobacco  ascended  to 
the  window  at  which  she  stood. 

All    was  coarse    and   squalid    around   her, 
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nance  when  she  left  him.  Did  her  present 
happiness  compensate  for  all  that  she  had 
lost? 

Such  recollections  as  these,  and  many  others 
equally  painful,  which  in  her  giddy  happiness 
had  for  a  time  disappeared  from  her  mind,  now 
returned  to  torment  her  in  these  moments  of 
solitary  sadness. 

Catherine  in  truth,  was  not  happy,  although 
she  was  the  wife  of  the  man  for  whom  she  felt 
infatuated  love — and  the  river  view  not  serving 
to  chase  away  miserable  thoughts,  she  returned 
to  the  apartment  she  had  left. 

She  took  up  some  embroidery,  but  the  work 
was  often  lain  on  her  knees,  and  then  she  had 
recourse  tb  the  neglected  lute.  All  her  songs 
were  sad.  The  following  was  not  the  least 
melancholy  among  them. 


When*  dead  men  sleep 

A  slumber  deep. 

And  the  load  cold  wind  doth  T 

The  willow's  boughs  are  greet 

They  drooping  hang  where  rii 

It  is  the  tree  of  grief; 

And  gently  sighs. 

As  daylight  dirt. 

And  the  loud  cold  wind  doth  I 

The  cypress  stands  ilone, 
It's  smooth  form  speak*  of  mi 
Like  feathers  on  a  hearse. 
It  nods  and  wares. 
O'er  chill  damp  graTes, 
When  the  loud  cold  wind  dot! 

The  day  passed  on  heavtl; 
Matt  brought  Catherine's  rep 
course  and  ill  cooked,  and  only 
away  her  hanger  instead  ol 
Matt's  appearance  added  to  the 
dinner,  so  squalid  and  dirty  was 
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Poll  j,  to  her  great  joy,  did  not  appear,  but 
the  weary  long  day  at  length  ended,  she  heard 
her  with  Matt,  singing  discordantly  in  the 
lower  regions,  as  she  sought  her  sleeping  apart- 
ment for  the  night. 

Her  sleep  was  uneasy  and  interrupted.  The 
wind  which  had  arisen,  caused  the  windows  and 
doors  to  rattle — the  room  in  the  dim  lamp-light 
looked  vast  and  murky,  as  though  some  spectre 
would  step  from  the  gloom  and  stand  beside  her 
bed.  Then  she  imagined  she  heard  some  person 
trying  to  open  her  door,  her  heart  beat  loudly, 
and  she  held  her  breath.  It  was  only  the 
shaking  of  the  wind.  She  then  fancied  she 
heard  shrieks  and  cries  for  help  from  the  river. 
She  sat  ujf  and  listened.  The  sounds  had  died 
away.  Again  she  started  from  a  dosing  slum- 
ber, imagining  that  smothered  groans  and  sighs 
were  issuing  from  some  corner  of  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  but  the  creaking  and  straining 
of  the  timbers  of  the  old  house.  If  she  slept, 
she  dreamt  that  Matt  and  Polly  we*#  in  her 
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room  singing  a  boisterous  song,  and  so  vividly 
did  she  dream,  that  on  awaking,  she  fancied  she 
beheld  them,  for  an  instant,  before  ahe  could 
collect  her  ideas. 

The  next  day  passed  as  wearily  as  the  first, 
and  brought  no  Lee. 

Every  sound  excited  Catherine,  she  fancied 
that  it  must  be  him.  Every  sound  brought 
with  it  disappointment,  for  he  came  not 

Day  fled  and  night  came — midnight  passed. 

The  neighbouring  clock  gave  a  clear,  loud 
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keyrhole.     He  seemed  to  listen,  as  if   endea- 
vouring to  discover  if  the  inmate  were  asleep. 

A  cloak  was  lying  at  his  feet,  his  boots  and 
dress  were  covered  with  mud.  His  left  arm 
was  tied  up  in  linen  covered  with  blood,  and 
in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  small  sack. 

Catherine's  knees  smote  together,  but  she 
had  presence  of  mind  to  extinguish  her  light 
and  retire  into  the  shade,  for  the  man  carried 
a  light  in  his  wounded  arm. 

He  drew  himself  up,  and  putting  down  his 
sack,  pulled  off  a  bushy  red  beard,  which 
concealed  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 

A  scream  of  astonishment  was  about  to  burst 
from  Catherine.  It  was  Lee  who  had  thus 
alarmed  fier.  She  knew  not  what  to  do,  whe- 
ther to  present  herself  before  him,  or  to  remain 
in  concealment. 

He  left  the  door,  and  raising  the  sack, 
mounted  the  stairs,  leading  to  the  upper  rooms. 

Catherine  heard  his  footsteps  dying  away. 
She  groped  her  way  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
in  darkness  went  to  her  bed. 
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For  hoars,  she  heard  every  now  and  then, 
footsteps  above  her,  and  at  interval*  the  muffled 
sound  of  distant  voices. 

Daylight  had  dawned  some  time  before  she 
heard  steps  stealthily  approach  her  door.  They 
stopped.  She  felt  certain  that  her  husband 
was  again  listening  to  ascertain  if  she  slept. 

The  footsteps  again  softly  retired. 

"  Asleep,"  she  heard  Lee  .murmur  gently, 
and  then  all  the  sounds  which  had  disturbed  her 
slumbers  died  away. 
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The  more  she  pondered,  the  more  bewildered 
she  became.  At  length  her  ideas  assumed 
another  form." 

"  Shall  I  tell  Richard  that  I  saw  him — heard 
him?" 

But  without  knowing  it,  Catherine  already 
feared  her  husband,  and  she  decided  that  it 
would  be  wiser  to  keep  her  own  counsel. 


vol.  m. 


"*««t  Hon. 
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She  slowly,  and  with  a  trembling,  sinking 
heart,  descended  the  stairs,  and  paused  for  an 
instant  at  the  door  of  the  apartment 

She  heard  within  it,  a  sound  as  though  of 
stamping,  which  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  rough, 
growling  voice  uttered  a  great  laugh,  and  then 
said, 

"  Come,  I  think  I  have  given  thee  enough 
for  once.  Let  me  have  some  breakfast,  and 
then  to  bed." 

Catherine  opened  the  door  and  entered ;  as 
she  did  so  her  husband  was  saying, 

"  Thou  owest  thy  good  fortune  to  my 
wounded  arm.  There's  no  good  fencing  in  my 
state." 

The  room  was  one  cloud  of  dust  Lee  was 
standing  with'  a  small  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
his  adversary  held  a  similar  one,  and  stood 
wiping  his  brow,  whioh  needed  such  atten- 
tion. 

He  was  a  short,  thick  set  man,  rather  encum- 
e  3 
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bered  with  fat,  his  age  beyond  fifty.  His  eyes 
were  small  and  dark,  bU  black  bushy  hair  was 
cut  very  abort  and  mixed  with  grey.  His  face 
gave  signs  that  he  indulged  in  the  good  things 
of  life,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  vulgar 
and  common.  The  dress  be  wore  fitted  badly, 
and  looked  slovenly  and  neglected.  When  Lee 
perceived  Catherine,  he  wished  her  good  morn 
ing  with  a  gay  air. 

"  Ah  !  thou  lookest  at  my  arm,"  be  exclaimed, 
seeing  her  eyes  fixed  on  it.     "  Do  not  let  it 
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Georgie  scraped  his  foot  on  the  floor  and 
nodded  his  huge  head,  to  which  Catherine  re- 
plied by  a  curtsey. 

"  Now  the  fair  dame  is  come,  we  will  have 
breakfast/  said  Georgie  seating  himself  at  the 
table. 

Lee,  and  Catherine  likewise  sat  down,  and 
there  was  still  a  vaeant  place. 

"  Robin's  late,"  growled  Georgie. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  not  reached  Town,"  re- 
plied Lea,  "  or  ha  may  have  gone  to  our 
other  place." 

u  Aye,  perhaps,"  answered  Georgie  eating 
voraciously,  "  I  think  a  night  ride,  and  a 
fencing  bout  after,  giveth  a  man  a  huge 
appetite." 

"  It  wasn't  an  equal  match  this  morning," 
said  Lee. 

"  Not  quite,  Master — what's  your  name- 
Lee." 

"  Here  he  is,"  said  Richard  as    the   door 
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opened,  and  Robin,  the  self  same  Robin  who 
had  assisted  at  his  wedding,  entered. 

"  Yes,  my  merry  men,  here  I  am  safe  and 
sound,"  exclaimed  the  said  Robin,  as  he  took 
his  Beat.  He  was  a  tall,  strongly  made,  but 
meagre  man,  with  a  hungry  look,  and  restless 
grey  eye,  and  hair  inclining  to  red. 

Catherine,  who  had  supposed  him  to  be  her 
husband's  servant,  flushed  when  he  sat  down 
by  her  side.     He  perceived  it,  and  said, 
'Iv 
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"  Why  dost  stare,  and  squint  at  me  tor, 
man,"  exclaimed  the  odious  Georgie,  whose 
countenance  gave  no  indication  of  a  quiet 
spirit,  "  I  shall  say  what  I  choose,  and  speak 
what  I  like.  "  We  thought  him  a  poor,  puling, 
mournful — " 

"  Silenee  P  shouted  Lee  rising  and  stamping 
at  him. 

"  Silence  thyself,"  returned  the  man  spring- 
ing from  his  chair,  and  dealing  Lee  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  his  head  which  staggered 
him. 

Lee  returned  it,  and  stretched  his  foe  on  the 
floor  at  his  feet 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Robin  quietly, 
"  that  you  had  had  fighting  enough  the  other 
night,  without  bursting  out  this  morning. 
Georgie,  thou  art  a  cross  grained  cur — get  thee 
to  bed,  and  sleep  off  thy  ill  humour." 

Georgie  having  risen,  exclaimed, 

"  I'm  as  much  master  in  this  house  as  thou 
art,  so  hold  thy  tongue." 
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He  then  was  preparing  to  make  another 
attack  upon  Lee,  who  with  flashing  eyes 
awaited  him,  when  Robin  seizing  him  by  the 
back  of  hie  collar,  dragged  him  struggling  to 
the  door,  pushed  him  out  full  length  upon  the 
floor,  turned  the  key,  and  quietly  returned  to 
breakfast. 

Catherine  sat,  cold,  mute,  and  petrified ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  at  first  she  suppressed 
a  scream,  and  then  with  no  small  effort  she 
combated  a  feeling,  very  like  fainting.     She, 
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as  well  thou  didst  not  fall  in  with  such  rude 
bears,  as  Georgie.  Master  Robin  here  is  all 
very  well.  Be  not  afraid,  sweetheart,  I  will 
take  care  they  come  not  near  thee  again." 

Catherine  gently  kissed  the  hand  with  which 
Lee  patted  her  cheek,  and  endeavouring  to 
smile,  checked  the  tear,  and  the  sigh,  which 
were  both  about  to  escape. 

Robin,  having  finished  .his  breakfast,  arose 
from  the  table,  stretched  himself,  and  yawned 
like  a  cavern.  Catherine  thought  she  had  never 
seen  any  thing  so  rudely  ugly. 

u  Well,  he  said,  "  I'm  for  some  sleep  for 
awhile,  after  our  late  wearying  transactions." 

rt  'Tis  rather  needful,"  returned  Lee,  com- 
fortably settling  himself  in  a  large  arm  chair. 
"  Catherine  take  thy  lute,  and  like  a  good  little 
wife,  sing  me  a  few  of  my  favourite  songs — 
wilt  thou  oblige  me  ?" 

Catherine  took  the  lute,  and  a  faint  blush, 
which  Lee  did  not  perceive,  diffused  itself  over 
£  5 
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her  cheeks,  which  stall  retained  the  paleness  oc- 
casioned by  the  terror  she  had  felt.  The  gold 
plate  on  the  lute,  and  the  name  of  Zebiab 
Monk,  caused  the  blood  to  circulate  in  her 
veins. 

Master  Robin  took  a  cloak,  in  which  be 
wrapt  himself,  and  rolling  up  another,  made  of 
it  a  pillow,  and  so  arranging  himself  on  the 
floor,  prepared  for  sleep. 

Catherine  tuned  the  lute,  and  her  soft  voice 
gave  forth  her  husband's  favourite  ditties. 
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The  idea  that  her  husband  was  connected  in 
any  way  with  such  a  coaise  being  as  Georgie, 
went  to  her  very  heart  i  the  pride  of  her  gentle 
blood  revolted  against  it,    And  who  was  this 
man?    Was  the  house  in  which  she  was  living 
his — was  it  Robin's— or  was  her  husband  the 
rightful  owner  of  it — or  was  it  a  joint  concern 
belonging  to  them  all  equally  ?    For  what  pur- 
pose was  the  close  connection  which  seemed  to 
subsist  between  them?    These  questions  the 
poor  bewildered  girl  could  not  solve,  and  the 
mystery  which  seemed  to  envelop  her,  made 
her  most  restless  and  miserable.    What  was  it 
to  which  the  rude  man  had  alluded,  and  which 
had  so  irritated  Lee  ? 

"  It  must  have  been,  to  the  loss  of  bis  first 
wife,0  sighed  Catherine. 

The  lute  remained  untouched  in  her  hands, 
and  with  fixed  eyes,  she  gazed  upon  her  hus- 
band, her  thoughts  tumultuously  engaged. 

Why  had  he  never  spoken  of  her  to  Cathe- 
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rine  ?  Why  had  he  been  so  enraged  at  Geor- 
gia's speech  ?  A  burning  blush  spread  over  her 
cheeks,  and  then  left  them  pole  as  a  spectre. 
She  remembered  the  words  of  the  Jew !  The 
wife  of  Lee  had  died  but  six  weeks  belore  be  had 
married  her.  When  he  had  first  declared  him- 
self to  her,  and  sought  her  hand,  his  wife  was 
living ! 

Catherine  was  sick  at  heart ;  the  room  ap- 
peared to  swim  before  her. 

She  looked   steadfastly   upon   her    sleeping 
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She  obeyed,  and  determined  within  her 
mind  to  believe  that  Eenaz  must  be  mistaken  in 
his  dates,  or  that  she  had  not  understood  him 
rightly. 

Thus  she  endeavoured  to  calm  her  spirit,  for 
awhile,  to  put  off,  as  it  were,  the  reality  of 
misfortune ;  and  thus  do  we  all  act,  more  or 
less. 

Human  nature  shrinks  from  suffering,  and 
what  woe  is  so  bitter  to  bear,  as  the  discovery 
of  depravity  in  a  being  whom  we  love — upon 
whom  we  would  fain  look  with  respect,  as  well 
as  affection. 

But  there  is  an  enduring  tenderness  in  the 
love  of  a  woman  towards  the  husband  of  her 
bosom  ;  it  is  scarcely  to  be  weakened  even  by 
worthlessness — Catherine  sighed  heavily,  and 
then  she  looked  upon  the  handsome  face  of  the 
man  to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  faith.  He 
was  sleeping  calmly,  and  his  countenance  wore 
an  expression  of  kindness,  and  then  his  poor 
little  wife  exclaimed  in  a  low  tender  voice, 
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"  If  even  disgrace  settle  upon  hia  name,  I 
will  still  love  and  cherish  him,  and  if  all  the 
world  beside  cast  him  off,  I  will  be  all  the 
world  to  him." 


HARBY  MONK. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Master  Kicuabd  Lee  remained  quietly  with 
Catherine  for  about  a  month,  during  which 
period,  he  seemed  to  devote  himself  to  the  care 
of  his  wounded  arm.  Each  day  he  sallied 
forth  alone,  to  have  it  dressed  and  inspected, 
and  to  all  the  entreaties  of  Catherine,  that  he 
would  allow  a  svrgeon  to  come  to  the  house,  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear. 

The  life  of  our  heroine    was  monotonous 
enough — her  love  for  her  husband  alone  sup- 
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ported  her  under  it.  She  who  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  an  existence  of  country  freedom, 
with  all  the  delightful  accompaniments  of  fresh 
air,  and  healthful  exercise  ! 

She  saw  no  one  save  Lee,  and  the  two  m«t 
repulsive  looking  beings,  Matt  and  Polly- 
Lee  had  caused  to  be  fitted  up  a  email  room 
in  ths  third  story,  in  order,  as  he  said,  "  that 
she  might  be  unmolested  by  the  noiey  vaga- 
bonds he  had  to  do  with." 

Occasionally  he  would  take  her  out  in  the 
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Catherine  felt  that  there  was  much  of  mystery, 
which  she  oould  not  comprehend.  Sometimes 
too  his  ferocious  determined  look  would  return, 
and  then  she  trembled,  she  knew  not  why. 
The  young  wife  learnt  to  fear,  as  well  as  to 
love  her  husband. 

"  Richard,"  she  said  to  him  one  day  as  he  sat 
carefully  inspecting  a  pair  of  new  pistols  in 
her  apartment,  "  when  are  we  to  go  to  the 
north  ?" 

"  Go  to  the  north,"  he  answered  looking  up 
and  smiling,  "  go  to  the  north !  art  thou  not 
happy  here  ?  Thou  hast  clothes  fit  for  a  Prin- 
cess, jewels  in  which  an  Empress  might  rejoice, 
a  snug  room  to  thyself,  and  a  handsome  hus- 
band ;  what  more  wouldst  thou  have  ?  eh  !  my 
pretty  wife  ?" 

u  Oh !  I  am  very  happy,  but  sometimes  I 
long  for  the  country ;  I  have  lived  in  it  since 
my  birth,  and  it  is  as  a  second  nature  to  me." 

"  All  in  good  time,  Mistress  Lee,  we  shall 
see  about  it.     Wouldst  thou  like  to  write  to  thy 
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father?  Robin  is  going  into  Sussex,  and 
would  take  the  Utter,  and  bring  back  * 
reply." 

Catherine's  eyes  sparkled  with  joy. 

"  When  does  he  go  ?"  she  said,  "  my  letter 
will  be  ready  in  an  hour." 

"  He  goes  to-morrow  betimes.  I  go  too, 
Catherine." 

Catherine's  eyes  no  longer  sparkled. 

"  For  how  long  ?"  she  asked. 

"  A  week  at  least,"  he  answered,  rUing  ar.o 
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"  Afraid  P  what  can  thou  be  afraid  of? 
There's  nothing  can  hurt  thee  here,  dear  one." 

"  I  fear  Georgie  may  perhaps  come." 

<c  No  fear  of  him,  he  died  yesterday," 

"  Died !  how  horrible !  Of  what  did  he 
die  ?" 

A  smile  of  doubtful  meaning  passed  over 
the  countenance  of  Lee,  as  he  turned  away 
and  said — 

"  He  met  with  an  accident,  and  broke  his 
neck." 

There  was  a  silence  awhile.  Catherine  felt 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  wretched  man's 
death,  and  grieved  at  the  light  manner  in  which 
Lee  treated  it 

"  Dearest  Richard,"  at  length  she  said,  "do 
pray  tell  me  where  thou  art  going;  I  am 
wretched  without  thee,  and  I  am  sure  these 
expeditions  are  full  of  danger." 

"  So  are  all  the  expeditions  of  man,  that 
are  worth  the  trouble  of  making,  dear  Cathe- 
rine.   Thou  wouldst  not  have  me  sit  for  ever 
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at  home  like  an  old  hen,  or  a  mother's  spoilt 
darling,  wouldat  thou  ?" 

"  No,  bnt  thou  haat  not  answered  my  ques- 
tion ;  where  art  thou  going  ?" 

"  Into  Northamptonshire.  Wilt  that  satisfy 
thee?" 

"  Not  unless  thou  tellest  me,  what  thou  art 
going  to  do." 

"  That  would  do  thee  no  good,  dear  wife. 

Listen  to  me.     Thou  wilt  often  eee  what  thou 

nderatand,  but  my  absence  ii 
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the  first  opportunity  she  had  bad  of  writing  to 
him,  and  what  to  say  she  knew  not. 

She  wrote  the  words,  "  my  very  dear 
father,"  and  then  she  paused,  and  was  at  a  lose 
how  to  continue. 

The  impulse  of  her  heart  was  to  pour  forth 
her  feelings  to  him,  tell  him  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, all  her  doubts,  all  her  fears — to  beseech 
him  to  come  to  his  poor  child. 

This,  however,  she  felt,  was  not  the  course 
she  could  pursue.     She  had  chosen  and  taken 
her  husband,  contrary  to»his  solemn  warning, 
and  without  his  permission.     Whatever  now 
grieved  or  perplexed  her,  had  come  upon  her, 
through  her  own  rash  and  disobedient  conduct, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  complain  of  it, 
to  him,  whose  counsels  she  had  slighted,  and 
whose  word  she  had  disregarded.     She  sighed 
grievously,  and  as  was  always  her  wont  if  she 
thought  much  of  her  father,  tears,  bitter  drops 
of  repentance  flowed  from  her  eyes. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  compose  her- 
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self  to  her  task,  and  when  it  waa  over,  she  felt 
diawtinfied  with  it.  She  dwelt  in  it  moie  npon 
her  father  than  herself,  described  not  her  mode 
of  life,  said  with  truth,  that  Lee  was  meet  kind 
to  her,  spoke  not  of  hia  absences  from  home 
nor  of  the  mysteries  which  tormented  her. 
She  concluded  by  asking  many  questions  con- 
cerning himself,  sent  various  kind  messages  to 
the  Wingfield  family,  and  entreated  him  to 
send  her  a  long  letter  full  of  every  detail  of  his 
life. 
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her  thoughts  should  dwell  on  the  ideas,  which 
forced  themselves  upon  her  mind  with  nought 
to  turn  her  reflection  from  them,  with  no  gleam 
of  intelligence  to  clear  up  the  darkness  of  her 
doubts. 

The  intended  absence  of  Lee  made  her  trem- 
ble. She  was  certain  he  was  about  to  encounter 
some  new  danger,  and  she  well  knew,  that  after 
what  he  had  said,  all  her  questions,  and  her 
entreaties,  as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence,  would 
be  vain. 

Her  reverie  was  broken  through,  as  dusk 
was  stealing  into  night,  by  the  arrival  of  a  boat 
at  the  steps  beneath  her  window. 

Three  men  were  seated  in  it,  one  of  whom 
leapt  out,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  shook  and 
knocked  the  door,  but  gently,  and  with  seem* 
ing  caution. 

A  window  was  opened  just  above  the  door. 

"  Hollo  I  what  is  it?"  asked  a  voice  from  the 
open  window,  but  one  which  Catherine  had 
never  heard  before. 


ma  ft* 
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Was  he  in  the  house  then?  was  he  some 
trusty  friend  of  the  absent  King,  and  was  her 
husband,  and  the  men  she  had  seen,  connected 
with  him  in  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
Charles? 

Long  did  Catherine  ponder  in  darkness  on 
these  matters.  The  door  opened — she  started, 
and  her  heart  beat,  but  the  well  known  voice 
of  her  husband  reassured  her. 

"  Catherine,"  he  said,  "  I  must  depart  to- 
night. Give  me  thy  letter  for  Robin,  and  then 
we  must  say  farewell." 

She  gave  the  letter,  and  her  heart  was 
heavy. 

"  Richard,"  she  said,  in  an  agitated  tone,  the 
darkness  hiding  the  painful  anxiety  of  her 
looks,  u  who  is  Harry  Monk?" 

"  What  dost  thou  know  of  him  ?"  he  an- 
swered quickly. 

Catherine  told  him  all  she  had  heard  from 
the  window. 

"  I  cannot  tell  thee  who  he  is,"  said  Lee 

vol.  in.  F 
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after  a  pause,  "  bat  this  I  say  unto  thee,  as 
thou  valueet  my  lore,  never  ask  concerning 
him  of  any  one,  never  speak  ef  him  again." 

Catherine  promised,  and  they  tenderly  bade 
farewell. 

"  The  three  gentlemen  thou  rawest  are  to 
sup  with  me,"  said  Lee,  "  we  shall  not  be  of 
for  an  hour,  but  it  is  late  already,  thou  hadst 
better  go  to  bed." 

Now  this  was  said  merely  as  a  recommends' 
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but  the  moonlight  was  not  sufficiently  bright 
to  allow  her  to  be  sure  of  it.  They  rowed 
away  rapidly.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  boat 
*— swiftly  it  glided  over  the  water — at  length  a 
dark  mass  of  shade  hid  it  from  her  sight.  She 
left  the  window,  returned  to  her  bed,  and  felt 
as  though  she  were  alone  in  the  world  and 
desolate. 

Scarcely  did  she  close  her  eyes  that  long 
wretched  night,  and  the  awakening  the  next 
morning  was  still  more  miserable  to  endure — 
she  was  again  alone  in  that  dismal,  solitary 
abode,  served  by  a  man  whose  presence  made 
her  tremble. 

She  tried  to  occupy  herself,  but  still  how 
heavily  the  hours  passed.  She  took  out  her 
lute,  but  the  name  engraven  upon  it  always 
gave  her  a  painful  feeling — some  minds  grow 
inactive,  and  corrode  under  the  loss  of  personal 
liberty,  and  so  it  was  with  poor  Catherine  Lee, 
she  sang  indeed,  but  not  like  the  captive 
bird. 

f  3 
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"  Th*  nightingale 
A  |>iJ  urim  coop'd  into  a  cage, 
Huw  doth  ehe  cliant  her  irooied  tale. 
In  that  her  lonelj  hermitage  : 
Eieii  there  her  charming  raeladj  dolh  prove 
That  all  Iiit  boughs  are  trees,  her  cage  a  gto*e." 

She  did  not  banquet  "  upon  the  honey  jf 
her  thoughts."  Her  home  wa»  to  her  a  prison, 
and  the  more  she  reflected,  the  more  sad  ifa 
became. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


On  the  evening  which  followed  the  departure 
of  Lee,  Catherine  sat  alone,  reading,  and  try- 
ing to  tarn  her  thoughts  entirely  on  her  book. 

It  was  a  collection  of  old  tales  and  legends, 
and  although  she  had  read  many,  or  rather 
looked  upon  the  words  o£  several,  she  gathered 
little  from  them,  her  mind  being  so  completely 
bent  on  other  matters.  As  she  turned  over  the 
leaves  her  eyes  fell  on  the  title  of  one,  which  at- 
tracted her  attention,  it  was  called,  "  A  tale 
4>f  divers  strange  apparitions  seen  by  a  nun." 
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This  arrested  her  curiosity,  she  read,  and  for 
awhile  forgot  herself  in  the  interest  excited  by 
the  story,  it  was  told  in  the  quaint  language  of 
the  literature  of  "  days  of  yore." 


A    TALE    OF    DrVERS    STRANGE   APPARITIONS 
SEEN    BY   A   NUN. 


Love  in  spite  makes  many  a  nun.     This  tale 
will  prove  how  love,  in  spite,  did   make  one, 
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he  loved  her  better  than  anything  in  the  whole 
world,  and  would  at  any  time  have  given  his 
life  for  her. 

He  told  her  in  every  battle  and  tournament 
he  had  fought,  the  remembrance  of  her  had 
given  double  strength  to  all  his  blows ;  and  his 
foes,  when  vanquished  by  his  arm,  had  heard 
him  shout  forth  her  name. 

Margaret  loved  him  well,  but  she  was  proud 
and  cared  not  to  let  him  know  how  much  she 
prized  his  love. 

The  more  the  young  knight  achieved  for  her 
glory,  the  more  he  toiled  to  please  her,  the 
more  she  loved  him,  and  the  more  reserved  she 
became. 

This  knight,  whose  name  was  Albert,  though 
he  loved  truly  for  the  time,  yet  he  was  of  a 
fickle  nature,  and  too  much  rigour  would  wear 
out  his  patience,  and  send  him  to  seek  another 
and  a  gentler  love.  In  vain  he  tried  to  draw 
from  Margaret  that  her  heart  was  his — in 
yain  he  sought  all  the  adventures  which  she 


"  I  lose  mi 
Albert—"  Ma 
will  leave  her, 


So  Albert  dt 
Margaret,  md 
■**  &■*»,  and 

by  him  for  her 

knight,  and  all  i 

Albert's  deporti 

and  that  only  t 

labour  in  %  ^ 

had  waited  he  < 

called  him  faithh 

with    impatience 

Thus  it  ended  :— 
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she  began  to  give  oat  divers  hints  and  sayings 
that  she  should  turn  nun,  and  give  up  the 
world,  hoping  that  Albert  might  hear  of  it, 
and  that  the  fear  of  losing  her  for  ever  might 
once  more  bring  him  to  her  side  and  slavery. 

Albert  did  Jiear  of  it,  and  Albert  laughed 
at  it,  and  Albert  returned  to  his  strong  castle ; 
but  he  never  returned  to  serve  and  sigh  for 
Margaret,  for  he  brought  with  him  a  beautiful 
wife,  who  loved  him  as  well  as  Margaret  did; 
and  yet  was  soft  and  gentle. 

Margaret's  rage  was  greatly  kindled  when 
she  heard  all  this,  and  fain  would  she  have 
torn  Albert's  beautiful  wife  to  pieces,  for  her 
heart  was  fixed  upon  him  more  than  ever, 
and  she  now  found  that  she  had  lost  him  with- 
out remedy.  If  any  knight  had  been  at  her 
feet,  even  though  he  were  old  and  ugly,  she 
would  have  married  him  for  very  spite;  but 
lovers  she  had  none,  all  feared  her  haughty 
temper,  so  rage  and  disappointed  love,  hatred 
p  5 
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and  spite,  sent  her  to  live  and  die  beneath  the 
roof  of  a  nunnery. 

There  was  a  splendid  ceremonial,  when  Mar- 
garet, the  great  lord's  daughter,  took  the  veil- 
All  the  noble  ones  of  the  country  were  there, 
and  Albert  and  his  wife  were  present  also. 

Margaret  looked  beautiful,  and  many  said 
when  her  jet  black  hair  was  cut  off,  and  she 
laid  herself  down  beneath  the  pall,  that  it  wis 
indeed  a  living  burial. 

Albert  thought  she   had  better  have   mar- 


J=" 
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mode  of  life,  but  from  a  right  feeling  mind ; 
now  that  of  Margaret  was  not  a  right  feeling 
one,  and  though,  had  it  been  so,  she  might  have 
made  herself  happy  in  the  convent,  Margaret 
$ould  not,  neither  could  she  have  tasted  con- 
tentmentin  any  other  state,  being,  as  I  said 
before,  possessed  of  an  unquiet  spirit. 

Rage  and  spite  governed  her,  and  as  she 
could  not  wreak  these  passions  upon  Albert 
and  his  wife,  she  made  the  effects  of  them  to 
be  well  felt  in  the  convent.  She  was  restless, 
as  a  wave  of  the  sea,  and  as  destructive  too, 
for  the  peace  that  had  reigned  until  her  arrival, 
was  by  her  destroyed.  Dissensions  were  sown, 
intrigues  got  up,  quarrels  and  disputings  rife. 
The  abode  of  peace  became  the  house  of  strife. 
One  evil  tongue  had  wrought  the  change,  and 
Margaret  gloried  in  her  work.  The  Abbess 
was  a  weak  spirit,  with  no  design.  She  strove 
in  vain  to  seek  out  from  whence  the  tumult 
grew — grow  it  did,  and  after  Margaret  had 
brought  the  wrath  of  the  Bishop  upon  them 
all,  she  thought  her  work  perfect 
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Bat  of  this  excitement  she  soon  grew  weary, 
and  longed  for  some  change  of  mischief, 

Albert  still  reigned  in  her  heart,  neither 
could  she  pluck  him  from  it.  A  veil  and 
black  surge  had  changed  her  appearance,  but 
not  her  heart,  and  the  more  she  loved,  the  more 
restless  she  grew. 

The  tranquil  eilence  of  her  cell,  instead  of 
quieting,  aroused  her  worst  passions. 

Whilst  others  slept,  she  watohed  and  brooded 
over  her  fate     Love  and  revenge  gained  a  tri- 
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Good  feelings  may  dwindle  in  feeble  minds 
to  weakness,  but  that  is  all.  They  never  dis- 
turb the  soul,  affect  the  brain,  or  stir  up  to 
madness.  Bad  passions  run  riot  in  bad  minds, 
create  hurricanes,  carry  all  before  them,  gam 
supreme  dominion,  and  oft  times  triumph  in  hot 
and  burning  frenzy. 

Margaret  long  nursed  her  dire  fancies  there 
created,  and  unchecked,  they  gained  a  giant's 
strength.  Her  mind  became  influenced,  her 
reason  began  to  totter,  yet  not  visibly.  To  all 
around  she  seemed  the  same,  only  more  gloomy,, 
more  solitary  and  reserved.  She  went  through 
all  outward  forms  the  same  as  others,  but  her 
mind  was  wandering  in  tumult  among  visionary 
scenes  of  vengeance.  She  felt  her  eyes  gleam 
and  she  fixed  them  on  the  ground.  She  felt 
laughter  and  wild  shouts  arising  within  her,  but 
she  firmly  pressed  her  lips  together,  clenched 
her  hands,  and  remained  mute  as  the  rest. 

The  convent  walls  appeared  to  her  as  though 
each  day  they  closed  around  her  more  and 
more. 
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"  They  will  crush  me  quite,  they  will  crush 
me  quite,"  she  muttered  over  and  over  again. 
when  alone  by  day  or  night. 

"  Vengeance  is  not  to  be  found  here,"  die 
said,  "  I  must  go  abroad,  seek  them  out,  and 
«lay  them  both  together." 

All  her  thoughts  were  bent  on  leaving  her 
retreat.  Long  she  watched,  and  patiently,  to 
gratify  her  wish,  but  she  found  no  oppor- 
tunity. 

Day  by  day  her  brain  became  more  distent- 
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The  flames  were  rising  all  around,  lurid  red 
against  the  black  skies.  The  boisterous  wind 
fanned  the  fire.  The  nuns  rushed,  scared, 
from  their  abode.  The  loud  bells  tolled,  and 
called  for  help.  Startled  sleepers  leaped  from 
their  beds  and  listened,  then  hurried  where 
they  saw  the  rolling  tossing  flames. 

The  fire  roared  as  it  were  in  imitation  of  the 
roaring  wind.  The  voice  that  had  cried  so 
loudly,  but  so  coldly  was  heard  no  more. 

It  was  the  voice  of  Margaret,  but  now  her 
voice  was  still,  and  her  heart  glad  within  her 
breast.  When  all  slept,  she  sat  waking,  and 
listening  to  the  wind  as  it  roared  and  whistled 
without.  She  thought  of  Albert,  she  called 
him  a  traitor.  She  shook  her  clenched  hand, 
she  cast  herself  on  the  ground  and  wept. 

"  I  will  have  vengeance,"  she  cried, ct  I  will 
have  it,  or  die." 

She  seized  her  lamp  and  crept  from  her  celL 
She  whUpered  to  herself  as  she  went,  and 
laughed,  and  nodded,  and  groaned. 

She  reached  the  chapel.     She  held  the  corner 
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of  the  curtain  which  hung  over  the  grate  to 
the  lamp.  The  flame  seised  it,  and  eating  its 
way  up  a  second,  fastened  on  the  caning 
around,  and  spread  in  smoking  wreaths  on 
every  side.  Margaret  looked  on,  her  soul  was 
glad. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  escape  and  bora 
down  these  crashing  walls." 

The  flames  curled  from  the  chapel  to  the 
whole  dwelling. 

Margaret  rushed  forth,  and  screaming  awoke 
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to  fall.  She  followed  no  path,  she  knew  not 
whither  she  went,  but  each  step  she  imagined 
brought  her  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  objects  of 
her  vengeance. 

She  sang  as  she  hurried  on,  and  took  no  heed 
of  bush  or  briar.  She  passed  through  them  and 
felt  not  their  thorns,  as  they  tore  her  garments 
and  her  flesh. 

She  trod  through  swamps,  and  bogs,  and 
followed  the  wild  fire,  calling  it  the  lamp  that 
would  light  her  to  a  deadly  revenge. 

She  reached  a  craggy  plain,  whereon  grew  a 
few  twisted  and  beaten  fir  trees.  Beneath 
these  she  rested,  and  the  pouring  rain  beat  fulj 
upon  her.  She  sat  on  the  ground,  and  leant 
her  back  against  one  of  the  trees.  She  heard 
voices  singing  among  the  branches.  One  voice 
sang  alone  a  slow  recitative,  and  then  hundreds 
joined  in  a  loud  howling  chorus.  The  tempest 
was  hushed  whilst  they  sang,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  chorus  burst  forth  more  loudly  than  ever. 

Lurid  lightning  flashed  over  the  plain,  the 
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wind  whistled  boisterously  among    the  trees, 
mud  crashing  thunder  rolled  aloft. 

Presently  the  tramp  of  horses  sounded,  and  a 
chilly  trumpet  blast  was  heard  faintly  amidst 
the  gale.  Onward  they  came,  and  the  nun 
beheld  a  vast  body  of  horse  ride  towards  her 
across  the  plain.  Wild  fires  were  burning 
around,  with  a  blue  and  sickly  light.  The 
horsemen  heeded  not  the  rocky  mounds,  the 
chargers  seemed  to  pass  through  them  as  though 
they  were  air. 
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Enraged  she  rushed  towards  the  leader,  and 
seized  his  hand.  It  was  stiff  and  cold,  and  he 
neither  moved  or  spoke. 

The  trumpet  again  sounded,  and  from  the 
opposite  quarter  another  body  of  horse  ad- 
vanced. 

The  tramp  of  the  horses  was  slow  and  mea- 
sured, and  presently  it  stopped. 

"  Charge  P  rang  across  the  plain,  in  tones 
such  as  spectres  might  give  forth — lances  were 
couched  in  silence.  The  two  bodies  of  horse 
rushed  on — Margaret  saw  them  sweep  by. 
There  was  no  trace  of  passion  on  their  faces, 
they  were  fixed  and  cadaverous,  their  eyes 
were  glazed,  and  their  looks  cold  and  death- 
like. They  met,  and  the  shock  was  rude,  and 
there  was  a  cold  clang  of  steel ;  but  no  voice 
was  heard  but  that  of  Margaret.  Shrieking, 
she  ran  to  witness  the  fray. 

There  were  stunning  blows  dealt,  and  rear- 
ing horses  tore  each  other  with  their  teeth, 
whilst  the  fire  flashed  from  their  eyes.     The 
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blows  nng  on  the  steel,  and  knights  fell  to  the 
ground,  bat  neither  cry  nor  groan  was  heard. 
They  lay  prostrate  around,  their  faces  fixed  ai 
before  they  fell,  and  still  the  fight  went  on. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm — the  thick 
clouds  rolled  away — the  waning  moon  shone 
down  upon  the  battle  field.  No  combatants 
were  to  be  seen — those  only  who  had  fallen 
remained.  Low  waitings  sounded  in  the  cold 
night  air,  and  the  shades  of  widows  and  orphans 
drew  near. 
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sky,  and  the  nan  was  in  utter  darkness.  Not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard,  but  the  beating  of  her 
own  heart  Terror  seized  her.  She  felt  that 
the  darkness  would  crush  her,  as  she  had  once 
imagined  the  convent  walls  would  do.  She 
spread  forth  her  arms. 

"  I  cannot  touch  it,"  she  shrieked,  "  but  it  is 
coming  to  crush  me." 

She  cried  for  help,  but  there  were  none  to 
help.  Those  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the 
plain  heard  her  screams,  but  not  one,  for  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  would  have  gone  by 
night  to  that  haunted  heath.  Each  night  they 
said  the  ghost  battle  was  fought.  In  other 
times  two  brothers,  and  bitter  foes,  had  on 
that  spot  ended  their  rancour  and  their  lives, 
fighting  against  each  other,  and  every  night 
the  fight  of  spectres  was  renewed.  Murders 
too  had  been  committed  on  the  plain,  and 
many  even  would  not  pass  over  it  by  day.  They 
shivered  as  they  listened  to  the  frantic  shrieks, 
and  said  it  was  some  wailing  ghost. 
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The  nun  rushed  on,  to  where  a  blue  and 
feeble  light  waa  burning.  She  reached  it,  and 
its  flickering  flame  showed  her  a  murdered  and 
mangled  corpse.  She  rejoiced  as  she  looked  on 
the  deep  wounds  and  crushed  forehead. 

"  Thus,**  she  said,  "  shall  Albert  be,  and 
thus  Bhall  be  hie  wife  " 

On  again  ehe  flew,  nor  felt  fatigue  or  ex- 
haustion. The  struggling  moonbeams  from 
time  to  time  burst  through  the  heavy  struggling 
clouds. 
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On  the  torrent  whirled  her — the  dawning 
light  saw  her,  still  rolled  on,  bruised  and  torn 
by  the  sharp  rocks.  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters  she  was  borne  on  to  a  deep  abyss  in  a 
yawning  cave,  where  they  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  foaming,  roaring,  and 
bubbling.  She  sunk  with  them  from  the 
light  of  heaven,  and  each  night,  it  is  said,  her 
body  is  rolled  about  on  the  black  torrent,  from 
twilight  till  dawn,  thus  adding  one  more  spec- 
tre to  that  haunted  region. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
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Her  knees  smote  together,  and  she  had  no 
strength  to  rise  and  secure  her  door.  In  a 
moment  it  was  thrown  rapidly  open,  and  a 
stranger  stood  before  her.  She  clasped  her 
hands  firmly  together,  and  uttered  a  faint  cry. 

The  man  carried  a  light,  and  it  shone  on  a 
stern  and  dirty  face,  black  beard,  and  bushy 
brows,  and  garments,  such  as  the  lowest 
rabble  wore. 

"  Are  you  one  Mistress  Lee  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am,"  faltered  the  trembling  girl. 

"  Then  here's  a  letter  from  your  husband — 
look  sharp  P 

Catherine  took  the  letter  he  held  to  her,  and 
read  the  following  words : — 

"  Dearest  Catherine, 

"  Follow  the  man  I  send  to 
thee,  without  fear  or  doubt,  and  do  all  he 
desires  thee.  He  will  conduct  thee  safely  to 
me.    There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.    Bring 

tol.  in.  g 
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with    thee  thy    needful   clothes,   and  jewels, 
but  nought  besides. 

"  Farewell — thy  loving  husband, 

"  RICHARD  LEE. 

"  Come,  Mistress,"  said  the  man,  seeing 
that  she  was  about  to  read  the  letter  again, 
"  no  time's  to  be  lost,  come  along  with  me." 

Catherine  saw  that  the  writing  was  indeed 
that  of  her  husband,  but  she  hesitated  in  fol- 
lowing her  guide. 
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then  called  loudly  for  Matt,  and  bade  Catherine 
wait  for  him  where  she  was. 

Daring  his  absence,  her  heart  again  faltered, 
and  she  asked  herself,  what  could  all  these 
horrors  mean,  and  whether  she  was  right  and 
prudent,  in  going  with  a  stranger,  she  knew  not 
whither. 

She  took  up  the  letter.  It  truly  was  her 
husband's  writing,  but  still  she  hesitated. 

"  Come,  Mistress,"  cried  her  guide  from 
without. 

She  answered  his  call,  and  beheld  him  and 
Matt  carrying  a  small,  heavy  chest  between 
them,  on  the  top  of  which  they  had  perched 
the  candle. 

"  Make  haste,"  quoth  the  man. 

"  Polly,"  roared  Matt,  u  go  on  to  the  back 
door,  and  get  it  opened. 

They  descended  the  stairs,  and  there  stood 
Polly  in  her  red  coat  and  smart  hat. 

"  Where  be  you  going  ?"  she  asked, 
o  3 
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"  To  France,"  said  the  man,  and  winked  at 
Matt 

The  door  was  opened,  and  Catherine  and  the 
chest  deposited  in  the  boat,  where  sat  another 

"  When  "Robin  comes  back,"  said  Catherine's 
guide  to  Matt,  "  tell  him  to  go  to  old  Timo- 
thy's, and  if  you  and  Folly  hear  nought  of  as 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  you're  to  leave  the  house 
to  itself,  and  shift  for  yourselves." 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Matt. 
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both  evidently  low  men,  and  poor,  wretched 
Catherine  murmured  within  herself, 

u  What  would  my  dear  father  think,  if  he 
knew  that  I  was  out,  alone  in  darkness  on  the 
river,  with  two  such  men  V  and  did  ahe  not 
sorrowfully  add, 

"  Oh  that  I  had  never  left  him? 

After  a  long  pull,  they  halted  at  a  landings 
j>laee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

"  Stay  a  bit,"  said  the  man  they  had  found 
in  the  boat,  "  and  111  see  if  it's  there,  and 
ready." 

After  five  minutes,  he  returned. 

"  All  right,"  he  said 

Catherine  was  handed  from  the  boat,  and 
with  the  chest,  conducted  up  a  narrow  street; 
some  twenty  yards  they  proceeded,  and  then 
*  waggon  appeared  in  sight,  and  a  waggoner 
Btood  beside  it — 

Catherine  was  placed  within  the  vehicle,  the 
.-chest  placed  immediately  beside  her,  and 
covered  with  some  empty  sacks ;  the  waggoner 
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took  his  Beat  in  front,  and  tbe  two  men  wishing 
him  a  safe  journey  departed — 

The  waggon  wa?  put  in  motion,  and  began 
rattling  over  the  atones  —  Catherine  waa  de- 
sired to  sleep  quiet  within,  beneath  the  tilt, 
and  the  waggoner  threw  her  a  cloak,  to  lie  down 
upon  if  she  so  wished ;  but  Catherine's  anxiety 
was  to  look  about.,  and  Bee  what  road  she  was 
to  take.  They  passed  through  dark  and  sqoal- 
lid  streets,  where  lights  shone  dimly  from  upper 
windows,  and  passengers  were  unfrequent.   By 
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Catherine  in  the  midst  of  her  wonder 
and  anxi  ;ty,  felt  rejoiced  to  breathe  the  pure 
country  air,  after  the  unwholesome  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  her  late  dwelling.  She  was 
pleased  also,  to  fix  her  eyes  on  the  starry 
Heavens,  and  the  immeasurable  height  above 
her. 

Her  conductor  did  not  speak  one  word.  He 
sat  conducting  the  waggon,  and  Catherine  could 
distinguish  the  outline  of  his  broad  back  against 
the  sky.  She  felt  a  sensation  of  increased 
dread  creeping  over  her,  from  time  to  time,  and 
her  sorrow,  with  its  constant  companion, 
remorse,  engendered  by  the  remembrance  of 
her  disobedience  to  her  gentle^fond,  old  father, 
in  the  moment  of  loneliness  and  terror,  weighed 
more  than  ever  upon  her  mind.  In  spite  of 
her  love  for  Lee,  she  could  not  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  step  she  had  taken, 
and  she  could  not  but  confess  to  herself,  that 
her  present  situation  was  not  the  one  that  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Burton  ought  to  fill. 
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She  had  come  in  contact  with  persona  far  be- 
neath her  grade  in  life,  nor  had  she  spoken  to 
one  of  gentle  blood,  save  her  husband,  since 
she  had  parted  from  her  father. 

She  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  deep  purple  sky.  The  waggoner  was 
softly  whistling  a  drowsy  ditty,  and  the  reverie 
of  Catherine  was  changing  into  sleep,  and 
every  object  waa  becoming  misty  in  her  mind  ; 
her  head  sunk  on  her  breast,  and  the  whistling 
;  ceasing  to  sound  in  her  ears,  and  the  deep 
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The  sounds  of  the  galloping  horses  were 
close  at  hand.  The  riders  swore  mighty  oaths. 
One  of  them  dashed  on  between  the  vehicle  and 
the  bank,  a  narrow  and  dangerous  passage,  and 
seized  the  fore  horse  by  the  head,  whilst  two 
other  men  rode  up  to  the  waggon  side. 

Catherine,  in  shivering  dismay,  cowered 
down  her  face  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggon, 
and  the  sickness  of  sudden  fear  and  surprise 
almost  overpowered  her  senses,  as  in  so  doing, 
her  hand  lighted  on  the  face  of  a  man,  emerging 
from  what  she  imagined  was  a  quantity  of 
empty  sacks  and  sail  cloth. 

The  face  was  instantly  withdrawn,  and  no 
one  could  have  told  that  a  human  being  was 
there  concealed.  The  men  who  assailed  them 
were  ferocious  looking  beings,  all  armed  in 
divers  manners.  One  wore  a  breast  plate  and 
steel  cap,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  broken 
down  trooper.  He  was  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  waggon,  on  the  left  was  another 
brandishing  a  highland  broad  sword,  and 
o  5 
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mounted  on  a  foaming  bone,  which  refused  to 
remain  still  for  an  instant. 

The  waggoner  arose,  and  seized  the  man  in 
the  steel  cap  by  the  arm,  applied  his  mouth  to 
his  ear,  and  whispered  something  which  pro- 
duced a  load  roar  of  laughter. 

'■  Hallo!  what  is  it?"  demanded  the  two 
others. 

"  Hash !"  said  the  waggoner,  and  jumping 
down  whispered  to  the  trio,  and  in  another 
moment  they  all  joined  in  a  loud  discordant 
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The  waggoner  again  resumed  his  seat, 
cracked  his  whip,  and  the  lumbering  vehicle 
again  moved.  He  resumed  his  whistle,  but 
Catherine  no  longer  felt  inclined  to  sleep.  The 
man  spoke  not  a  word  to  her,  nor  did  she  ad- 
dress him.  She  sat  motionless  and  cramped, 
dreading  every  instant  lest  she  should  again 
come  in  contact  with  her  concealed  companion. 
What  a  situation  for  a  young  and  delicate 
female,  one  who  from  birth  and  education  had 
ever  been  kept  aloof  from  vice  and  its  accom- 
paniments ! 

The  wretched  girl  knew  not  what  to  think 
of  her  late  adventure.  It  appeared  like  a 
horrid  dream,  it  had  been  acted  so  suddenly, 
and  had  ended  so  rapidly.  How  many  men 
there  might  be  concealed  close  to  her,  she  knew 
not.  She  feared  to  move,  and  scarcely  dared 
to  breath.  It  was  between  two  and  three  in 
the  morning  when  the  waggon  stopped.  For 
the  last  half  hour  they  had  been  toiling  over  a 
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rough  croaa  road,  nod  then  across  a  common 
covered  with  rata  and  holes. 

They  now  stood  before  the  door  of  a  moder- 
ate sized  house  on  the  common.  Had  it  been 
light  Catherine  might  have  seen  that  it  was  an 
inn  of  mean  appearance,  giving  promise  of 
hard  beds,  and  unsavory  fare.  A  lamp  was 
burning,  suspended  from  a  sort  of  gibbet  to 
front  of  it,  and  serving  as  a  beacon  to  guide 
travellers  to  its  doors. 

The  waggoner  jumped   down,  and   culled 
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her,  as  a  head  and  body  emerged  from  the 
coverings  at  the  bottom  of  the  waggon,  and 
Lee  patting  his  arm  around  her,  kissed  her 
cheek ;  "  has  this  shaking  waggon  tired  thee  to 
death?" 

"  Richard !"  cried  Catherine,  in  joy  and  as- 
tonishment, "  hast  thou  been  my  fellow  travel- 
ler all  this  time  ?  Why  didst  thou  not  speak 
tome?" 

Lee  laughed,  and  jumping  from  the  waggon, 
helped  his  wife  to  descend. 

The  chest  was  next  taken  out,  and  carried 
into  the  house,  and  the  waggon  lumbered  off  to 
the  stable  yard 

u  I'm  stiff,  shaken,  and  hungry,"  said  Lee, 
as  he  entered  the  house,  "  and  Catherine  must 
be  so  too^  Well,  friend  Kenaz,  are  the  old 
quarters  ready  ?" 

"  Aye,  that  they  are,  Master  Lee,"  replied 
the  man  in  the  night  cap,  who  had  opened  the 
door,  and  who,  to  Catherine's  astonishment, 
was  no  other  than  the  Jew 
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"  Are  they  nil  in  bed  r  asked  Lee. 

"  Landlord  and  all,"  returned  Kenaz. 

"  Did  they  expect  me  T* 

"  No,   not  till   I   came    this    evening,  and 
brought  the  news." 

"  Didst  thou  ever  hear  of  such  treachery  ■ 
asked  Master  Lee. 

"  Never,"  replied  Kenaz,"  he    deserved  to 
have  died  seventy  times  over." 

"  That  be  did,  friend  Kenaz.    But  come 
help  ua  to  our  hiding  den.     Come  Catherine." 
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ugh  the  hole.  Catherine  followed  him, 
Kenaz  saying  they  would  find  all  they 
ted,  replaced  the  wainscotting,  rolled  back 
red,  and  returned  to  his  own  apartments, 
ng  Catherine  to  the  wonder  with  which 
new  position  inspired  her.  Strange  indeed 
her  fate  ! 
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u  Catherine,*  he  answered  with  a  stern  look, 
"  dost  thou  not  remember  my  words  ?  Thou 
art  to  ask  no  questions.  We  will  now  have 
supper,  but  first  I  will  shew  thee  our  new 
mansion* 

Catherine  was  silent  There  was  something 
indescribable  in  her  husband's  glance  when 
he  was  displeased,  which  made  her  heart  quail 
with  terror. 

Their  present  habitation  consisted  of  three 
small  rooms ;  two  of  them  were  without  win- 
dows; the  third,  and  largest,  had  three  narrow 
loop  holes,  without  glass,  through  which  the 
fresh  air  had  a  passage. 

Master  Lee,  opened  a  large  closet  from 
which  he  took  wine,  and  a  very  good  supper. 

"  We  must  talk  in  a  whisper,"  he  said, 
"  when  we  are  in  this  room,  that  those  without 
may  in  no  ease  overhear  us." 

The  heart  of  Catherine  sunk  within  her,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  and  support  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  all  gentleness  and   kindness. 
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The  idea  of  her  future  .node  of  life  seemed 
overpowering.  Day  and  night  in  this  abode, 
were  not  distinguished  by  light  and  darkness, 
and  Richard  told  her  that  their  stay  might  last 
some  time.  They  were  obliged  to  bum  lights 
constantly,  and  it  was  only  in  the  farthest 
room,  that  Catherine  could  at  certain  hours  vi 
the  day,  see  n  few  sunbeams  shining  through 
one  of  the  loop  holes  ou  the  opposite  wall— 
this  only  served  to  make  her  abode  BMH 
gloomy,  by  leading  her  to  think  of  light  a 
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terly  she  sighed,  when  wishing  for  them  !  The 
time  passed  as  heavily  to  her,  as  to  any  poor 
state  prisoner. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  thus,  and  she  had 
not  seen  a  creature  excepting  Lee,  save  one 
decrepid  deaf  beldame,  who  was  admitted  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  servant.  So  extraordi- 
nary was  her  appearance,  that  Catherine  at 
times  was  startled  by  the  idea,  that  the  person 
was  a  man  disguised. 

The  health  of  the  miserable  girl,  for  want 
of  air  and  exercise,  was  waning,  and  her 
anxiety  added  to  the  bad  effects  of  her  mode  of 
life. 

She  had  made  one  or  two  efforts  to  draw 
from  Lee  why  they  lived  thus,  and  in  what 
perilous  undertaking  he  was  engaged,  but  the 
reception  her  efforts  met  with,  taught  her  with 
trembling  fear,  that  she  must  never  renew 
them. 

She  sat  alone  one  brilliant  Spring  morning 
looking  intently,  on  the  rays  of  sunlight  shin- 
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ing  on  the  wall  before  her,  thinking  of  hs 
light  cheerful  room  at  the  farm,  and  of  the 
beloved  father,  who  probably  there  reclined  is 
his  large  chair,  lonely  without  his  child ;  she 
thought  upon  the  healthful  rambles,  at  that 
time  of  the  year  the  last  season,  over  the  wide 
stretching  downs,  ere  she  had  Been,  or  thought. 
of  her  fatal  husband,  and  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  large  tears.  The  panel  in  the  wall 
slowly  moved,  and  sliding  back  gave  to  her 
,  the   keen   features    and   black    eyea   of 
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felt  ill  and  weary,  and  even  all  their  splendour 
could  not  attract  her. 

Kenaz  saw  it,  and  said, 

"  You  lead  but  a  wretched  fife  here,  Mistress 
Lee,  but  I  think  it  will  now  soon  change." 

"  Oh !  do  you  ?"  cried  Catherine  with 
delight,  "  I  hope  it  will,  for  my  present  mode 
of  existence  wearies  me,  and  moreover  causes 
me  to  feel  ill ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  complain 
before  Richard." 

"  You  are  right,"  replied  Kenaz,  fingering 
his  jewels,  and  devouring  them  with  his  eyes, 
"  for  this  is  unavoidable." 

Catherine  was  silent  awhile.  She  longed  to 
ask  Kenaz  for  an  explanation  of  all  around 
her,  and  yet  it  appeared  treacherous  towards 
her  husband  to  pry  into  his  secrets.  With  a 
sigh  she  refrained  from  questioning  him  upon 
the  subject 

"  It  is  the  love  Master  Richard  bears  you," 
said  Kenaz,  looking  up  with  a  smile,  "  that 
keeps  you  a  prisoner  here ;   he    cannot  live 
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without  70a.     He  used  to  give  poor  Zebiib 

more  freedom,  for  he  was  glad  enough  to  be 

without  her." 

"  Was    her    name    Zoblah  ? — was    Zebbh 

Richard's  wife  ?"  asked  Catherine  quickly. 
•'  Vea,  that  was  her  name." 
"  And  was  her  surname  Monk?" 
"  Her  name  was  Levi  before  she  married 

Master  Lee,  not  Monk." 

Catherine  then  told  Kenaz  of  the  lute  Lm 
had  given  to  her. 
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ing   to  steady  her  voice,   which  however  the 
Jew  perceived  to  falter. 

"  In  London." 

*•  Of  what?"  asked  Catherine  faintly. 

a  Why,"  returned  Kenaz,  w  her  death  hap- 
pened thus." 

Catherine  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  Jew,  listen- 
ing with  trembling  interest,  as  he  told  his  tale. 

u  Master  Lee,"  he  said,  "  had  been  more 
kind  to  her,  and  she  less  violent  and  quarrel- 
some towards  him,  for  some  short  time  before 
her  death.  They  had  been  living  happily  to- 
gether, in  comparison  to  their  former  way  of 
life,  and  we  began  to  think  that  they  had  even 
amended  their  tempers,  and  would  dwell  to- 
gether in  peace.  Your  husband  came  to  me 
one  day,  and  saying  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
London  the  next  morning,  begged  me  to  go 
often  to  see  Zebiah,  and  to  provide  all  the 
entertainment  I  could  for  her,  whilst  he  should 
be  away.  This  I  promised,  and  the  next 
morning  towards  noon  I  went  to  the  house. 
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They  told  me  that  she  slept  I  asked  if  d* 
had  slept  the  whole  day.  They  answered  that 
she  had,  and  that  no  noise  seemed  to  disturb 
her. 

Such  sleep  appeared  to  me  strange  and  on 
natural.  I  bade  them  go  and  arouse  her,  and 
Bay  that  I  wished  to  see  her.  In  a  few  minute* 
her  serving  woman  rushed  in  pale  and  trembl- 
ing, and  told  me  Zebiah  was  dead.  I  followed 
her  to  the  bed  room.  Zebiah  truly  vu  no 
more.     There  she  lay  cold  and  stiff.    I  Lurried 
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of  Master  Lee  seemed  gone.  Think  then, 
lady,  of  our  surprise  on  finding  that  he  was 
again  married !" 

Catherine  could  make  no  reply — her  blood 
ran  cold  within  her.  Guilty — guilty  did  she 
feel.  When  she  first  loved  Richard  Lee,  when 
he  had  first  asked  for  her  hand,  his  wife  was 
still  living! 

Kenaz  plainly  saw,  that  his  communication 
had  torn  her  very  heartstrings;  wherefore,  after 
a  little  more  conversation,  he  gathered  together 
his  jewels  and  departed  as  he  came,  through 
the  panel 

Catherine  was  left  alone  with  her  fearful 
thoughts — miserable,  wretched  young  creature ! 
In  the  agony  of  her  feelings  she  groaned,  she 
called  upon  her  father  to  save  her,  she  gave 
way  to  torrents  of  impotent  sorrow,  and  for  the 
first  time,  hoped  that  it  might  be  long  before 
her  husband  returned — that  husband,  who  had 
wooed  her,  when  another  was  his  wife! 

"  Oh !  shame,  oh  !  ignominy,"  she  exclaimed, 

vol.  in.  H 
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and  I  the  daughter  of  honorable  parents! 
brought  up  in  innocence  and  parity !  This  is 
the  retribution  I  hare  brought  upon  myself!" 

Poor  Catherine  tried  in  Tain  to  calm  bet 
agitation ;  ahe  wished  for  time  to  receive  bet 
husband — but  her  desire  was  vain. 

Half  an  hour  had  hardly  passed  since  Keuti 
departure,  when  Lee  stood  before  her.  He 
was  not  alone  however,  which  gave  her  some 
little  courage  to  meet  him.  Robin  was  by  bii 
side,  and  in  his  hand  he  held  a  letter. 
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"  Come,  Robin,"  interrupted  Lee,  "  that  will 
da    Catherine  wishes  to  read  her  letter." 

Bat  when  she  saw  the  tender  words  "  darling 
Katie,"  her  throat  swelled,  and  tears  burst 
forth. 

Lee,  who  had  been  watching  her,  perceived 
her  emotion. 

"  We  will  go  into  the  next  room,  and  have 
our  wine,  Robin,"  he  said,  and  so  departing, 
left  Catherine  to  weep  and  read  without  wit- 
nesses, but  not  in  silence,  for  Robin,  who  had 
evidently  been  drinking,  after  having  drained  a 
huge  goblet  of  strong  wine,  was  wild  with  in- 
toxication, and  Lee,  although  he  endeavoured 
to  check  him,  was  powerless  to  restrain  his 
burst  of  rivalry,  and  Catherine's  ears  were 
assailed  by  the  following  uproarious  ditty. 

"  Tis  I  am  the  Gipsey  King,  and  where  is  the  King  like  me  t 

No  troubles  my  dignities  bring,  no  other  is  half  so  free, 

In  my  kingdom  there  is  but  one  table,  all  my  subjects  partake 

of  my  five; 
We  would  all  have  champagne  were  we  able,  as  it  Is  we  have 

plenty  of  beer. 
And  'tis  I  am  the  Gipsey  King,  ha  1  ha  1 1  am  the  Gipsy  King 

H  3 
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A  King,  ami  ■  true  one  am  I,  no  «c 

I  »■*  every  thing  with  my  own  eye,  and  h 


pyery  thing  with 


Ni>  conspiracies  1  »pprt!i<-nd,>iinong  brothers  anil  cqnab  Imli, 
We  all  help  both  to  gain  and   lo  spend,  and  get  drunk  'bra 

the  treasury's  foil, 
And  'tis  I  «m  the  Gipwy  King,  ha  1  ha  1  I  am  the  GipKJ  KiiJ 

Ne'er  a  King  do  I  envy,  nor  Kizar,  lir.thst  sittona  golden thrni' 
And  riltellyou  the  reason  why,  sir,  here's  a  iceptre  and  bill 

of  my  own. 
To  «it  ail  the  nighl  thro'  in 

would  not  prize, 
So  I  pull  my  old  nightcap  down,  and  tipple  and  smoke  ■!  ■»! 

the  Gipiej  Si»B- 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


When  alone,  Catherine  eagerly  read  her  letter, 
but  many  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  whilst  thus 
engaged.     These  were  its  contents : 


"  Darling  Katie, 

"  £  was  much  rejoiced 
to  receive  thy  letter,  for  now  I  seem  not  so 
much  to  have  lost  thee ;  though  believe  me,  my 


Besides,  Hope  , 

1»t  before  long, 

Me  me,  or  percha 

■■"i  go  and  rift  ti 

TheD>  dearest,  ] 

tt|w  parts,  but  th 

woU,  and  walk  ud 

**>  Cbarlie,  mi. 

■"■"oUmowtoha, 

Md  I  promise  thee, 

way.    Alloftiia, 

""JrMpOotftlly^l, 

"  Farewell,  m7  on 
when  thou  goat  t 
•toe  husband,  that 
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This  letter  was  drowned  with  tears.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  poor  Catherine  to  read  these  lines, 
and  yet  they  gave  her  pain,  for  she  fancied  she 
could  perceive  a  certain  sadness  in  the  style 
which  went  to  her  heart.  Her  thoughts  fled 
back  to  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and  to  the 
remembrance  of  all  her  dear  father's  unvaried 
affection  and  kindness.  She  pictured  him  to 
herself,  solitary,  sad,  deprived  of  his  only  re- 
maining child,  in  his  old  age  neglected,  aban- 
doned in  this  world,  no  one  bright  prospect  to 
cheer  him. 

She  heard  Robin  and  her  husband  talking 
and  laughing  loud  in  the  adjoining  room.  She 
thought  upon  the  words  of  Kenaz,  and  shud- 
dered.    Half  aloud,  she  exclaimed— 

"  I  did  wrong,  I  did  rashly." 

She  remembered,  however,  that  the  conduct 
of  Lee  had  always  been  most  kind  to  her ;  she 
had  not  a  complaint  to  make  in  regard  to  him, 
the  fault  was  her  own,  for  having  so  rashly 
placed  herself  in  his  power. 
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Some  evenings  after  this,  Master  Richard 
said  to  her : 

"  We  are  off,  Catherine,  we  are  about  to 
leave  our  safe  old  den." 

Her  eyes  sparkled  and  she  smiled  gaily  at 
his  words. 

**  And  are  we  going  to  the  North  T  she 
aaked. 

"  Ave,  to  the  North,  and  we  start  at  dusk.* 

Catherine  forgot  her  late  melancholy  thoughts 
at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  monstrous  prison, 
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kid,  "  of  becoming  a  farmer's  wife  for  a 
space?" 

"  If  thou  art  to  be  the  farmer,  Richard,  I 
shall  not  mind." 

"  Yes,  I  am  to  be  the  farmer,  and  thou  art  to 
be  my  wife,  and  here  are  thy  clothes.  Make 
haste  and  dress  thyself,  and  give  me  thy  jewels. 
We  shall  have  no  room  for  much  luggage,  but 
we  can  buy  things  when  we  get  home.  Thou 
mayest  fill  these  saddle-bags,  but  that  is  all  I 
can  spare  thee." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  jewels  and  departed. 
Catherine  began  at  once  to  change  herself  into 
a  farmer's  wife.  The  clothes  were  all  new, 
but  did  not  fit  with  the  utmost  precision ; 
however  Lee,  on  his  return,  complimented  her 
on  her  appearance,  and  then  led  her  from  her 
prison. 

He  too  was  dressed  in  disguise,  and  per- 
sonated a  very  handsome  farmer,  well  to 
do  in  the  world.  Catherine  left  her  late 
h  5 
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dwelling  place  by  the  same  way  she  lad 
entered, 

Lee  conducted  her  to  a  long,  low  room,  the 
floor  of  which  was  of  clay.  A  table,  narrow 
and  long,  stood  on  one  side  beneath  the  win- 
dow ;  before  it  on  a  bench  throe  men  were 
Boated,  eating  bread  and  cheese,  and  refreshing 
themselves  with  ale. 

Though  the  weather  was  warm,  the  window 
was  ehut,  and  the  atmosphere  not  the  most 
agreeable. 
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the  waggon  which  had  conveyed  her  from 
London. 

"  It  will  most  likely  not  be  the  last,"  re- 
plied Lee* 

"Is  that  thy  new  wife?"  enquired  the 
farthest  off,  turning  round  on  the  bench, 
and  stretching  forth  his  head  to  look  at 
Catherine. 

"  New,"  answered  Master  Richard  tartly, 
"  why  she  is  certainly  not  very  old.  Yes,  this 
is  Mistress  Lee." 

"  And  very  good  taste  thou  has  shown  my 
lad.  Here's  to  your  good  health,  Mistress 
Lee,  and  our  better  acquaintance." 

The  three  gentlemen  drank  her  health  very 
uproariously,  and  Sam,  to  her  great  joy,  an- 
nounced that  the  horse  was  ready. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  wore  a  dark,  long 
beard,  and  the  ragged  trappings  of  a  beggar ; 
the  second  looked  like  a  traveller,  and  the 
third  was  apparelled  in  the  dress  of  a  poor 
sailor. 
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"  And  these  are  the  associates  of  ray  hus- 
band 1 "  thought  Catherine  with  shuddering 
disgust  1 

At  the  door  stood  a  very  stout,  bright  bay 
horse,  with  long  hair  about  his  fetlocks,  and » 
pillion  on  his  back.  The  saddle  bags  were 
strapped  on,  a  good  cloak  was  given  to  Cathe- 
rine, and  Lee  placed  her  on  the  horse,  and 
mounted  himself. 

"  Mistress  Lee,"  said  the  beggar,  "  yon 
!  of  us  now,  so  under  favour,  I  must 
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with  one  Harry  Monk,"  said  the  sailor  solus — 
which  must  have  been  a  very  good  joke,  as 
the  man  winked  as  he  uttered  it,  and  they 
returned  to  their  supper,  laughing  with  great 
glee. 

"  Who  are  they  ?"  asked  Catherine  ti- 
midly. 

"  Very  useful  fellows,"  answered  Lee  drily, 
and  his  wife  saw  that  he  had  told  her  as  much 
as  he  intended  to  explain,  so  she  was  left  to 
ponder  upon  the  sailor's  speech,  and  on  Harry 
Monk. 

"  Every  one  seems  to  know  this  mysterious 
Harry  Monk,"  she  thought,  "who  can  he 
be?" 

Catherine  could  see  by  the  waning  light, 
that  the  house  they  had  just  left  was  placed 
about  the  middle  of  a  large  dreary  common, 
and  that  no  other  habitation  was  to  be  seen. 
It  was  delapidated,  in  parts  ruinous,  and  in 
others  patched  up  with  new  materials.     The 
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lamp  over  the  door  was  just  lighted,  and  looked 
faint,  dreary,  and  solitary. 

Catherine  felt  happy  to  have  left  such  * 
disconsolate  abode,  and  turning  her  eyes  from 
it,  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her  to  keep  off 
the  night  air,  and  directed  her  thoughu  to 
other  subjects. 

She  reflected  upon  her  new  home,  her 
country  home — pictured  to  herself  the  various 
pleasures  which  it  would  afford,  her  flowers, 
her  garden,  the  poultry  yaid  which  she  planned 
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came  before  the  bright  picture,  she  had  formed 
of  domestic  life— and  sighs  broke  from  her 
heavy  heart 

"  Shall  I  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  wel- 
come my  dear  father  to  my  home?"  she 
thought 

It  was  not  satisfactory  the  answer  which 
suggested  itself. 
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cent,  that  his  wife  could  scarcely  believe  it  was 
him.  She  was  always  desired  to  feign  a  face- 
ache,  and  to  tie  up  her  face  before  they  stopped 
for  the  night,  as  an  excuse  for  not  speaking. 

This  was  all  very  amusing  from  its  novelty, 
and  the  fine  weather  and  soft  air  delighted, 
the  poor  bird  so  lately  emancipated  from  its 
confined  cage — but  what  could  be  the  reason 
for  travelling  in  that  incognito,  she  could  not 
imagine,  and  though  tormented  with  the  desire 
of  information,  she  knew  it  was  vain  to  expect 
to  be  enlightened  by  her  husband. 

He  laughed,  talked,  and  sang,  and  treated 
her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  love ;  at  the 
same  time  he  seemed  to  look  upon  her  as  a  child, 
made  for  his  amusement,  and  that  was  all. 
The  last  day's  journey  was  a  long  one,  and  for 
two  hours  before  its  close,  they  had  left  the 
high  road  and  toiled  through  a  wild  country, 
without  any  well  defined  track. 

"  We  have  surely  lost  our  way,"  said 
Catherine,  as  Lee,  pulled  the  rein,  and  looked 
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about  him.  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  but 
waste,  uncultivated  ground,  on  which  were 
growing  a  few  twisted  thorn  bushes,  and  when 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  crowing  of  the 
rooks  high  above  them  flying  homewards. 

Lee  laughed,  assured  her  they  had  not,  and 
continued  to  look  around  him.  This  lasted 
some  time,  and  the  horse  was  suffered  quietly 
to  browse  upon  the  short  turf. 

Catherine  ventured  again  to  speak. 

11  Why  are  we  waiting,  Richard  7*  she  asked. 
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byterian  minister,  and  his  companion  appeared 
to  be  one  also. 

They  rode  good  horses,  rather  too  valuable 
for  their  apparent  calling. 

u  We  have  heard  of  a  good  thing,"  said 
Robin  after  their  salutations  were  over,  "  and 
we  are  in  readiness  and  off." 

"  Good  men  and  true,"  answered  Lee,  "have 
you  come  from  the  old  house  ?" 

"  We  left  it  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  com- 
panion of  Robin,"  thou  wilt  find  no  one  there 
save  the  old  cook.  Ob  1  we  had  such  a  ghost 
last  night;  we  frightened  some  bold  country- 
men out  of  their  senses — Robin  performed  the 
goblin,  and  I  stood  behind,  and  did  groans  and 
wailings  till  I  could  do  no  more  for  laughing." 

They  both  laughed  at  the  remembrance,  in  a 
manner  not  very  seemly  for  two  ministers. 

"  As  we  stopped  at  '  the  Red  Cap,' "  con- 
tinued Robin,  "  we  heard  them  give  the  old 
house  a  fine  name  for  spectres  and  hobgoblins. 
There's  no  need  to  fear  that  any  from  these 


uexi  ween ;  can  either  of  yc 
me  at  the  Three  Oaks? 
Friday — can  you  come  nex 
dark?" 

"  1  am  thy  man,"  said 
there." 

"  So  will  L,"  said  the  oth» 
not  Joe  Foley." 

"  Thanks,"  answered  Le 
come  of  the  messenger  I  a 
meet  me  here  ?" 

"  We  sent  him  back  agai 

"  Take  the  reins  a  minu 
Lee  dismounting.  She  ol 
Richard  and  his  friends  moi 
talked  together  for  some  tin 
could  bear  the  hum  of  theii 
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conversation.  He  would  have  been  a  good 
looking  man,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exces- 
sive sallowness  of  his  complexion.  His  eyes 
were  light  though  his  hair  was  jet  black,  he 
was  close  shaven,  and  there  was  a  sly  expres- 
sion on  his  face,  and  a  sidelong  look  from  the 
corner  of  his  eyes  that  destroyed  the  handsome 
cast  of  his  features. 

The  conversation    proceeded    briskly,    and 
Catherine  heard  them  laugh  loudly,  and  there 
was  something    lawless  in    the  mirth  which 
jarred  upon  her  feelings. 

Joe  Foley  pulled  a  pistol  from  his  bosom, 
and  Robin  did  the  same,  and  from  some  hiding 
place  in  their  saddles  they  each  produced  a 
long  sharp  knife.  Lee  examined  them,  re- 
turned them,  and  after  a  few  more  words,  and 
a  little  more  laughing,  shook  hands  with  his 
companions,  and  rejoined  his  wife. 

"  Good  night,"  they  called  out  in  their  turn, 
"  Sunday  week  remember !" 

They  went  their  way,  and  Master  Richard 
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and  Catherine  continued  their  journey.  The 
red  light  of  the  setting  sun  spread  upwudi 
till  it  melted  into  blue,  and  on  the  verge  of 
ether,  shone  the  huge,  bright  evening  star. 

"  Dost  thou  see  that  little  mass  of  black 
against  the  red  ety,  Catherine  T  asked  Lee 

"  Yes,  like  a  tower,"  answered  bis  wife, 
fixing  her  eyes  upon  a  dark  bod;  in  the  horizon. 

"  There  our  journey  will  end ;  that  is  my 
house,  but  thou  most  not  expect  anything  very 
costly,  Catherine ;  it  is  a  poor  boose,  and  some- 
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nettles  and  weeds  were  growing.  There  was  a 
payed  space  in  front  of  the  building,  and  all 
around  was  grass. 

"  This  was  a  good  castle  in  the  old  days," 
said  Lee,  "now  the  keep  is  the  only  part 
habitable,  and  not  all  of  that  even ;  but  any 
jdace  is  good  enough,  with  one's  love,  Cathe- 
rine, eh  T* 

u  It  is,  dear  Richard,"  she  answered  faintly, 
but  the  wretched  girl's  spirit  felt  chilled  as 
she  stopped  before  the  dark  looking,  old  edifice. 

"  Hallo !  ho !"   shouted  Lee. 

"  Who  be  you  ?"  replied  an  ancient  voice 
from  an  upper  window.  "  Be  it  you,  Master 
Monk  ?" 

"  It's  I — Richard  Lee,  don't  you  know  my 
voice— come  and  open  the  door  directly." 

"  I  was  told  Master  Monk  was  to  be  here 
to-night,  and  heard  nothing  of  nobody  else,  so 
I  shall  bide  where  I  be." 

"  Hang  the  old  fool !"  cried  Lee,  "  what 
shall  we  do  ?     She  is  a  regular  mule,  we  shall 
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never  get  her  down.  Mother  Giles  do  comt 
and  open  the  door,  or  by  the  Lord  Ham*  I 
will  five  a  shot  at  thee," 

"  Hush !  dear  Richard,  thou  wilt  frighten 
the  poor  old  woman." 

"  Serve  her  right  too.  Come  down  n 
instant  and  let  me  in,"  be  cried  again. 

"  I  shall  let  in  no  living  soul  but  Master 
Monk,"  persisted  the  old  crone. 

"  Let  me  in  then,  Mother  Giles,'"  ssid  Le^ 
H  thou    art  a    faithful   guard;    dost  tlioo not 
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ash  in,  as  soon  as  she  opens  the  door,  or  the 
Id  fool  will  see  I'm  not  Monk,  and  shut  it 
gain." 

Lee  laughed  as  he  said  these  words,  and 
osting  himself  at  the  door,  the  moment  it  was 
pened,  entered  quickly.  It  was  shut  directly, 
nd  for  some  minutes  Catherine  was  left  alone 
rithout,  to  watch  the  whisking  bats,  the  old 
alien  walls,  and  to  feel  very  sad,  very  tired, 
nd  very  desolate. 

When  at  last  she  was  admitted,  Lee  bade 
er  follow  the  old  woman,  whilst  he  tended  the 
one.  The  way  was  up  winding  stairs, 
thereof  the  steps  were  in  places  worn,  and 
lOtched  with  age  and  use.  A  loophole  here 
nd  there  let  in  the  fresh  air.  As  they  ascended, 
Catherine  passed  two  door  ways,  of  which  the 
oors  had  long  since  fallen.  As  far  as  she 
ould  distinguish  by  the  obscure  lights,  the 
ooms  were  ruinous,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
eached  the  floor  above,  that  they  stopped. 

The  old  woman  pressed  her  hands  to  her 

vol.  m.  i 
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breast,  and  heaved  with  asthmatic  difficult}', 
whilst,  without  speaking,  she  opened  a  door  for 
Catherine  to  enter.  Mistress  Lee  found  herself 
in  a  room  of  good  proportions,  containing  « 
old  round  table,  a  large  bench,  and  three etoin. 
It  boasted  of  no  other  furniture.  An  iron 
candlestick  supported  a  candle,  which  shed  3 
light  like  unto  that  of  a  rushlight.  'Windows 
there  were  none  :  but  four  loop-holes  supplied 
their  place.  The  floor  was  bricked  and  un- 
even, and  altogether,  Catherine  perceived  that 
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supper  T  said  Lee,  as  he  entered,  and  threw 
himself  into  a  large,  rude  chair. 

"  There  be  nothing  left  but  half  a  loaf  and 
some  cheese ;  the  gentlemen  eat  all  the  rest 
before  they  left,"  answered  Mother  Giles. 

"  Canst  thou  eat  that,  Catherine  dear  ?"  he 
asked. 

u  Yes,"  she  replied,  not  feeling  disposed  for 
any  food. 

The  old  woman  disappeared,  and  returned 
with  a  stale  bit  of  bread,  and  some  hard 
cheese. 

"  We  must  mend  our  fare  to-morrow,"  said 
Master  Richard,  eating  heartily.  "  And  so 
you  had  the  ghost  last  night,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing mother  Giles. 

She  laughed  a  cackling  sound,  at  these  words, 
and  proceeded  to  inform  her  auditors  how 
Robin  and  Joe,  seeing  some  countrymen  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  Tower  than  they  thought 
fit,  had  taken  a  sheet ;  how  Robin  had  arrayed 
himself  therein  and  stalked  about  the  walls,  and 
i  3 
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how  Joe  had  groaned  and  shrieked,  till  tht 
frightened  visiters  had  fled  in  horror  from  tin 
spot.  All  this  afforded  great  delight  to  Lte, 
whilst  Catherine  felt  shocked,  and  pondered,  & 
to  why  it  was,  that  all  concerning  her  husband 
was  mysterious  and  conducted  by  stealth.  She 
would  hare  given  millions  for  open  dealings- 
she  longed  to  hare  everything  explained  snd 
cleared  up,  and  to  live  among  her  felloe 
without  a  thought  or  an  action  to  conceal 
She  had  hcen  open  as  the  day  until  the  ftfcj 
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-was  leaving  the  room  ;  u  I  have  further  to  ride 
to-night,  but  I  shall  be  back  to-morrow  by 
noon." 

Catherine  could  not  sleep  all  night ;  with  a 
nervous  restlessness,  she  listened  to  every 
sound. 

She  fek  insecure,  though  a  stout  iron  bar 
fastened  her  door ;  but  she  knew  she  was  alone, 
without  protection  in  that  ruined,  solitary 
spot — startled  whenever  she  fell  into  a  broken, 
disturbed  slumber,  by  the  shrill  screech  of  the 
night  birds,  with  which  the  ruined  walls  seemed 
to  be  peopled— and  then  the  bitter  reflections 
of  the  poor  girL  This  was  the  home  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward  with  so  much  pleasure. 
Her  schemes  of  happiness,  where  were  they 
now  ?  Vanished  for  ever !  No  home  did  there 
ever  appear  destined  for  her — her  fate,  merely 
an  exchange  from  one  prison  to  another. 

"  My  father  1"  exclaimed  the  miserable 
Catherine.  "  I  deserve  all  that  I  now  endure  1" 
and  this  reflection  did  not  help  to  soothe  her. 
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She  quickly  left  this  spectacle,  and  descended 
the  winding  staircase.  The  lower  rooms  were 
ruinous,  damp,  and  unfit  for  habitation.  On 
the  ground  floor,  but  a  few  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  earth,  were  two  vaulted  chambers 
in  one  of  which  was  a  vast,  yawning,  deep  well, 
in  the  other  a  dark  hole,  about  three  feet 
square,  which  on  Catherine's  casting  a  stone 
into  it,  she  discovered  to  be  very  deep,  but  dry 
at  the  bottom. 

Without  the  tower  were  ruined  walls  lying 
in  large  masses  around.  The  top  of  the  tower 
also  was  ruined,  and  the  battlements  in  part 
fallen  away.  The  building  was  perched  on  a 
mound  of  earth,  and  all  around  was  a  wide 
spreading  plain,  covered  with  heath.  The  sky- 
larks were  singing  as  Catherine  strolled  about 
the  place,  the  morning  sun  was  bright,  casting 
long  shadows  from  every  object,  but  no  human 
being  was  to  be  seen,  neither  any  animal,  except 
two  strong  shaggy  horses,  which  were  feeding 
within  the  walls.    Catherine    cast    her  eyes 
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sadly  around  her,  and  seating  herself  on  n  mas-' 
of  wall,  fell  into  her  usual  train  of  theuglit  ami 
wonder. 

Nothing  but  her  love  for  Lee  could  support 
her  in  her  present  mode  of  life,  that  love  which 
only  a  constant,  confiding  woman  feds — indlx 
for  whom  she  bad  sacrificed  so  much — did  be 
appreciate  this  devoted  victim? 

Wearisome  were  the  hours  spent  in  this 
desolate  spot — Lee  was  ever  nnd  anon  aw"J 
from  her,  she  knew  not  where,  and  in  her  pit- 
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persons  she  ever  saw,  besides  her  husband  and 
Mother  Giles. 

Painfully  did  the  innate  refinement  of  Cath- 
erine's mind,  shrink  from  the  society  of  both 
these  associates  of  her  husband. 

The  one  was  coarse,  vulgar,  and  at  times 
brutal  in  his  manner,  and  speech;  but  odious  as 
8ucK  conduct  was  to  her,  our  heroine  could 
better  endure  it  than  the  libertine  demeanour 
of  Foley. 

There  was  something  in  his  glance  which 
absolutely  terrified  her,  and  moreover  she  felt 
convinced  that  it  was  only  the  awe,  or  fear  Lee 
had  it  in  his  power  to  diffuse  over  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  which  prevented  this  man  from 
treating  her  with  a  degree  of  familiarity  and 
levity  from  which  her  soul  recoiled. 

Lee  watched  him  narrowly  and  suspiciously; 

indeed,  whilst  Foley  was  in  the  presence  of 

Catherine,  her  husband's  eye  was  ever    upon 

her,  he  appeared  anxious  and  fidgetty  as  if  con- 

i  5 
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st&ntly  upon  the  watch  to  avert  some  diagree- 
able  occurrence. 

There  are  few  natures  so  wholly  depraved 
but  that  some  human  feeling  does  not  spring 
forth ;  and — 

"  Though  all  unmeet. 
To  b*  the  mate  of  such  iweet  gentlenesf." 

still     his     affection     for     Catherine,    plainly 
shewed  that  he  was  not  quite  destitute  of  tender 
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The  summer  past  away,  and  Catherine  still 
remained  at  the  ruined  tower,  when  the  autumn 
winds,  and  drenching  rains  began  their  empire. 

She  had  never  heard  from  her  father  since 
she  had  received  the  first  and  only  letter  he  had 
written  to  her,  and  her  heart,  how  it  ached  and 
yearned  to  see  him,  to  hear  his  voice,  and 
once  again  to  be  pressed  in  his  dear  arms. 

The  wind  was  howling  loud  and  dismally 
about  the  tower,  the  rain  drifting  across  the 
plain,  and  the  black  clouds  densely  placed  one 
over  the  other.  Lee  was  away,  and  Catherine 
had  not  seen  him  for  ten  days.  She  sat  alone 
beside  a  smoky  fire,  listening  to  the  howl  and 
din  without,  and  trying  to  read  a  book, 
which  Lee,  after  one  of  his  absences,  had  pro- 
vided for  her. 

The  daylight  was  fading,  and  she  put  down 
her  book.  The  old  woman  threw  on  a  faggot 
of  dry  wood,  and  a  cheerful  blaze  lighted  the 
chill  damp  room. 

Mother  Giles  dragged  a  chair  to  the  fire, 
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ami  sat  down  to  warm  herself  without  any 
ceremony,  fixing  her  eyes  on  Mistress  Lee, 
and  shivering  from  head  to  foot  Her  feature* 
were  pinched,  and  her  eyea  sunken  and  neaty 
with  a  fixed  but  anxious  look. 

"  You  seem  very  cold,"  said  Catherine, 
feeling  ahe  knew  not  why,  full  of  dread  at  the 
old  woman's  appearance, 

w  So  I  be,"    she   answered,   "  I  feel  very 
cold  and  very  hot" 
"  You  must  be  ill  I  think,"  Catherine  oro- 
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forthwith  to  her  bed,  but  she  said  it  was  hard, 
and  made  her  ache,  and  so  cold,  for  she  had 
not  enough  covering. 

"  I  wish  in  mercy  Richard  would  come 
back,"  thought  poor  Catherine,  "  she  is  going 
to  be  ill,  I  am  sure,  and  I  know  not  what  to 
do  for  her,  all  alone  in  this  solitary  place,  with- 
out medicine,  and  without  succour." 

Night  came  on,  but  Lee  did  not  return,  and 
Mother  Giles  became  worse  and  worse,  shiver- 
ing and  moaning,  and  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro,  whilst  the    wind  drove  in    such    gusts 
against  the  old  tower,  that  it  rocked  with  the 
shock- 
Catherine  at  last  persuaded  her  to  lie  down, 
but  as  she  absolutely  resolved  to  go  to  bed  our 
miserable  heroine,  with  the  aid  of  two  cloaks, 
and  some  horse  cloths,  which  she  found  in  the 
kitchen,  made  her  up  a  bed  before  the  fire, 
on  which  she  laid  herself  down,  moaning  and 
full  of  agonizing  pain. 

Catherine  having  fastened  the  tower  door 
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returned  to  the  fire,  where  she  determined  to 
watch  the  sick  woman  all  night. 

It  was  one  of  horror  to  her.  Mother  Gile* 
became  delirious  before  morning,  rared  and 
screamed,  and  sat  up  tossing  her  arms  about- 
jnd  tearing  her  white  hair. 

Poor   Catherine  in   terror  was   inclined  to 

rush  forth  in  spite  of  the  raging  storm,  but 

that  was   only   the  impulse   of   the  dreadful 

■  and  she  watched  on   beside  the  old 
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"  Perhaps  we  can  find  some  other  shelter," 
said  a  second ;  "  they  say  this  tower  is  haunted, 
come  let  us  go." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  thefirst  speaker,  " I'll  try 
once  more,  I  don't  care  for  ghosts,  not  I — let 
them  come." 

At  this  very  moment  the  delirious  shrieks 
of  Mother  Giles  rang  through  the  tower,  and 
the  next  instant  Catherine  heard  the  travellers 
depart  without  a  word  at  full  gallop.  She  had 
for  an  instant  deliberated  whether  she  should 
not  ask  them  for  help.  It  was  now  too  late, 
and  she  returned  half  distracted  to  her  post 
beside  the  suffering  creature. 

The  whole  of  the  following  day,  she  raved 
and  Catherine  watched  her.  The  fever  still  in- 
creased, and  she  became  so  violent  that  all 
Catherine's  efforts  to  restrain  her  were  in  vain. 

The  fourth  day — all  strength  seemed  to  have 
departed.  She  muttered  and  lay  prostrate, 
rolling  her  head  from  side  to  side,  and  Catherine 
who  had  not  slept  for  nights,  sunk  into  forget- 


She  fell  asleep  about  n 
dusk,  confused  and  heat 
■bout  without,  and  Joe  F 
to  her. 

The  wind  carried  off  tb 
the  voice  called  her,  and  in 
was  at  the  door.  When 
drifting  rain  beat  in,  but  of 
heed. 

Foley  was  removing  tb 
back  of  a  .trembling,  pauti 
with  rain  and  beat 

"  I   am    so  glad  thou 
Foley,"  exclaimed  Catheruu 
present  strait  the  horror 
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bard  by,  and  which  was  already  bitted,  and  then 
he  sprung  on  its  back. 

"  Oh,  stay  one  moment  for  mercy's  sake," 
cried  Catherine  imploringly.  "  Poor  old 
Mother  Giles  is  dying,  and  I  am  all  alone,  with 
no  help  or  comfort." 

u  Dying  T  said  Foley.  "  Let  her  die,  an 
old  woman  is  little  loss.  If  thou  wert  sick, 
fair  mistress,  it  would  be  another  story.  Thy 
husband  will  be  here  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
Farewell  P 

"  But,  Master  Foley,  hear  me,  I  beseech,  1 
entreat  thee,  send  some  succour,  or  the  old 
woman  will  surely  die." 

"  So  she  may ;  I  am  hard  pressed,  life  or 
death  depends  upon  my  speed,  and  I  can't  stop 
for  all  the  old  women  in  Christendom,  nay,  not 
even  for  a  young  and  pretty  one." 

So  saying,  this  reckless  being  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed,  whilst 
Catherine,  dejected,  weeping  and  utterly  dis- 
consolate, returned  to  the  fearful  spectacle  of  a 
death-bed. 


nothing  for  her.  Her  ag 
midnight.  She  started  uj 
back,  her  jaw  fell,  her  e 
Catherine  knelt  beside  a  o 

The  poor  young  girl  ha 
before,  and  for  some  mon 
riveted  on  the  face  of  the 
feared  to  move,  and  scare* 
Violent  trembling  seized 
the  last  days,  the  horror  of 
were  too  overpowering,  t 
senses  deserted  her,  and  ah 
dead  body  of  Mother  Gile 

With  a  violent  straggle 
returned  to  life. 
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A  shriek,  loud  and  shrill,  burst  from  her  lips, 
the  remembrance  of  what  had  passed  flashed 
upon  her — with  tottering  steps  she  hurried  from 
that  room,  sought  her  own,  and  sunk  exhausted 
on  the  bed. 
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crowded  upon  her,  and  went  through,  with 
shuddering  dismay,  the  death  bed  scene  she 
had  juat  witnessed.  Grey  dawn  found  her,  in 
the  same  restless  and  highly  excited  state,  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  gain  a  moment's  respite 
from  the  torture  of  her  mind. 

It  was  long  before  she  could  gain  courage  to 
leave  the  room,  and  yet  she  longed  to  do  so ; 
any  change  from  her  present  position  would  be 
a  welcome  relief,  but  though  she  well  knew 
that  the  lifeless  clay  in  the  room  beneath  could 
not  harm  her,  still  she  feared  to  move;  she  even 
dreaded  the  sound  of  her  own  footsteps. 

The  clouds  had  left  the  sky,  the  bright,  merry 
sun  was  shining,  and  a  brisk  wind  blowing 
across  the  plain.  Catherine,  at  length,  after 
many  struggles  within  herself,  rushed  from  the 
room,  and  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  descended 
the  stairs. 

The  door  of  the  chamber  where  lay  the  dead 
body  was  wide  open.  She  hesitated — retraced 
a  few  steps,  and  then  with  a  sort  of  wild  despe- 
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ration  again  advanced    and    looked  into  the 
room. 

From  the  distant  bed,  she  beheld  one 
withered  yellow  arm  and  hand  resting  on  the 
floor.  She  made  a  violent  effort,  anil  walked 
up  to  it,  and  there  she  beheld  the  dis- 
torted ghastly  face,  the  eyes  staring,  bot  sewe- 
lese,  and  the  white  dishevelled  hair-  Although 
she  trembled  and  was  faint,  she  however,  with 
extraordinary  presence  of  mind,  drew  a  clcai 
the  dead  countenance,  and  shuttini 
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aloud,  "  where  art  thou— wilt  thou  leave  thy 
poor  Catherine  here  alone  to  die  of  agony  ?" 

Her  voice  was  shrill  and  full  of  horror.  The 
horses  quietly  feeding  near,  started  as  she  spoke, 
and  opening  their  nostrils,  tossed  their  heels 
and  pricked  up  their  ears. 

Catherine  remained  without  the  Tower  all 
day — no  food  passed  her  lips — she  felt  no 
hunger.  As  evening  drew  near,  and  the  cold 
wind  again  began  to  blow,  she  was  at  length 
forced  to  return  home,  and  a  thick  gloom 
settled  on  her  as  she  re-entered  her  ruined 
abode.  She  was,  moreover,  shivering  with  cold, 
and  the  air  of  the  Tower  was  damp ;  she  sought 
in  every  corner  to  find  wherewithal  to  kindle  a 
light.  Her  search  waa  without  success,  and 
evening  was  rapidly  changing  into  night,  and 
but  a  dusky  glimmer  struggled  through  the 
loop-holes. 

A  superstitious  fear,  which  her  reason  strived 
in  vain  to  quell,  stole  over  her.  The  gloomy 
light — the  dead   silence — the   solitude  of   the 
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place — a  body  fatigued  and  nervous  through 
mental  suffering,  and  lack  of  sleep — all  thin 
aided  in  subduing  her  mind,  and  rendering  it 
susceptible  to  a  thousand  fancies. 

She  thought  she  heard  moans  in  the  sighing 
wind,  and  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  The  very 
sonnd  of  her  own  deep  and  frightened  breathing 
alarmed  her. 

To  sleep  was  a  Tain  effort.  She  felt  resile*, 
and  vet  dared  not  move  in  her  bed.  The  wind 
blowing  in  louder  gusts  made  her  tremble,  awl 
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Over  and  over  again  she  reviewed  the  part 
few  days,  heard  again  the  shrinks  of  delirium, 
saw  the  writhings  and  tossings,  the  ghastly 
stare  and  the  last  quiver. 

She  thought  she  heard  low  mutterings  in  the 
room  occupied  by  the  corpse,  and  feeble  moans, 
then  a  footstep  as    of   a    person    pacing  to 
and  fro.     Her  heart  beat  as  though  some  blood 
vessel  would  give  way.     She  sat  up  in  her  bed, 
trembling  violently.     Her  teeth  chattered,  and 
she  pressed  her  clenched  hands  to  her  breast. 
Her  excited  imagination  gained  full  sway  over 
her.     She  thought  the  door  of  the  room  below 
was  shaken  impatiently,    that   she    heard    it 
opened,  that  the  muttering  and  moaning  drew 
near,  that  the  footsteps  sounded  on  the  stairs 
and  stopped  before  her  door. 

She  hid  her  eyes  in  her  hands,  her  head 

swam,  her  consciousness  seemed  to  abandon  her 

for  a  few  minutes,  although  she  did  not  faint ; 

and  then,  with  a  loud  shriek,  she  came  to  her- 

vol.  m.  K 
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-■It.  ae  when  one  awakes  from  a  fearful  night- 


She  listened— all  was  eilent— and  sinking 
utterly  exhausted  on  her  pillow,  a  deep  A*f 
at  length  most  mercifully  wrapped  her  for  a 
time  in  forgetfulness. 

The  day  that  succeeded,  she  again  passed 
without  the  Tower,  and  she  felt  a  ray  of  coin- 
fort  in  the  expected  arrival  of  Lee.  All  that 
long  weary  day  she  watched  for  him,  and  kt 
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every  distant  part  of  the  horizon,  and  on  all  the 
land,  between  that  and  the  Tower,  hoping  each 
instant  to  see  her  husband,  and  every  moment 
bringing  fresh  disappointment*  At  length,  as 
she  was  giving  way  to  utter  despair,  the  sight 
of  moving  objects  in  the  far  distance  made  her 
clasp  her  hands  for  joy. 

"  There  he  is,"  she  cried,  and  her  eyes 
travelled  with  the  beings  who  caused  this  re- 
vulsion of  feeling.  They  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  still,  and,  as  they  approached,  by  degrees 
Catherine  perceived,  that  they  rode  large, 
powerful  black  horses,  which  trotted  quickly 
onwards;  that  they  were  three  in  number, 
wore  large  boots,  buff  jerkins,  corslets,  steel 
caps,  long,  ponderous  swords,  and  that  they 
were  three  good  sturdy  troopers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Catherine  heard  the  ring  and  jingle  of  their 

arms,  and  bounding  sound  of  the  hoofs  on  the 

turf,  and  she  sat  herself  down  and  wept.     The 

three  troopers  clattered  up  to  the  ruins  and 

k  3 
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stopped  before  the  door  of  the  tower.  Miser- 
able as  she  was,  smarting  with  the  anguish  of 
disappointment,  still  the  heart  of  the  poor, 
desolate  girl  bounded  with  a  feeling  of  comfort 
on  hearing  human  voices. 

"  This  is  the  place  sure  enough,"  eaid  one, 
who  being  the  Corporal  headed  the  other  two- 
He,   and   another  dismounted,    atd  giving 
their  horses  to    the  third,  opened  the  tower 
door  and  entered. 

a  licld  counji.'I.  within  her  mind,  « 
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with  it,  and  losing  all  presense  of  mind  being 
feeble  and  nervous  she  screamed,  and  thus 
betrayed  hersel£ 

"  Hallo!  corporal,"  shouted  the  soldier  at 
.the  foot  of  the  tower. 

The  corporal  had  heard  the  scream,  and 
hastened  down.  Catherine  was  aware  that 
they  were  searching  for  her— she  tried. to  rise, 
but  that  was  impossible ;  her  foot  gave  her  so 
much  pain,  that  to  stand  was  impossible — she 
sickened,  and  was  forced  to  hold  a  bough, 
stretching  from  the  ruins,  to  support  hersel£ 

"  Thou  hadst  better  say  where  thou  art,"  said 
one  of  the  soldiers, "  and  not  raise  our  choler." 

"  If  thou  givest  us  much  trouble,  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  thee,"  said  the  corporal,  "  come 
forth  and  we  will  use  thee  gently." 

Catherine  well  knew  it  was  impossible  she 
should  remain  concealed,  as  the  soldiers  had 
only  to  turn  a  corner  to  find  her,  and  as  she 
could  not  walk,  it  was  out  of  the  question  en* 
deavouring  to  escape  from  them. 

I  am  here,"  she  said  faintly,  and  the  next 
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instant  a  trooper  stood  on  either  side  ofher. 
Tbey  both  looked  upon  her  with  wonder, 
whicli  appeared  to  soften  into  compassion. 
Catherine  was  very  fair,  and  very  lovely,  and 
her  appearance  was  childlike  in  the  extreme; 
although  nearly  nineteen,  she  did  not  look  ibe 
age  by  several  years. 

The  corporal  was  the  spokesman. 

"  Who  art  thou,  and  what  ia  thy  name  I*  he 
demanded. 

lie   spoke  in  a  quiet  sedate  tone  of  voice 
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"  That  I  do  not  know,  for  I  never  saw 
Harry  Monk,  neither  do  I  know  who  he  is." 

"  That  is  as  it  may  be,  but  I  do  not  believe 
thee — follow  us." 

u  I  cannot,  sir,  I  fell  just  now,  and  I  have 
injured  my  ankle.19 

"Take  her  up,  Symes,  and  carry  her  in. 
We  will  watch  till  this  fellow  Monk  doth 
return.* 

Symes  lifted  Catherine  as  easily  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child,  in  his  strong  arms,  and  [carried 
her  into  the  tower. 

"  Mind  now,"  said  the  corporal,  "  if  we  hear 
you  so  much  as  breathe,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
shoot  thee,  without  judge  or  minister.'9 

So  saying  he  bade  Symes  place  her  carefully 
upon  the  steps,  told  her  to  wait  there  till  they 
returned,  and  the  two  soldiers '  rejoined  their 
comrades,  and  took  counsel  how  they  were  to 
proceed— the  result  was,  that  they  placed  them- 
selves in  a  position  which  concealed  their  per- 
sons effectually,  and  then  in  silence  awaited 
the  result 
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silence.  A  minute  after  the  soldiers  had  left 
her,  she  had  heard  their  horses  slowly  tramping 
in  the  direction  of  the  entrance ;  the  sound 
ceased,  and  none  other  was  to  be  heard. 

Catherine  forgot  all  her  late  fears  in  her 
present  fearful  trouble ;  even  the  pain  from  her 
ankle  was  unfelt,  so  intently  6he  listened  to 
catch  the  least  sound.  She  remained  thus 
trembling  and  fearing  for  above  an  hour,  full 
of  direful  presentiments,  unable  to  act,  forced 
to  remain  in  passive  expectation  of  what  was 
to  befal  her  husband. 

At  length  the  sound  of  a  horse  at  full  gallop 
met  her  quick  ear.  She  groaned  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment,  but  the 
next  she  listened  with  her  whole  soul. 

The  horse  gallopped  up  to  the  entrance. 
She  then  heard  the  chargers  of  the  troopers 
dash  forward,  a  loud  voice  sounded,  but  she 
could  hear  no  words ;  then  came  the  report  of 
a  pistol,  followed  by  a  loud  yell,  and  again, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  she  heard  the  horses 
k  5 


where  she  was,  half  totter 
the  old  ruined  gateway. 

The  rifling  moon  sent  a  f 
she  drew  near  the  gate,  by 
a  man  lying  full  length,  j 
light,  partly  in  the  black 
wall.  Her  heart  grew  aicl 
sight — 

"  Richard,  Richard,  is  it 
she  gasped  forth. 

But  no  reply  did  she  1 
forward,  scarcely  able  to  at 
ing  on  her  knees,  crawled  U 
man.  As  she  drew  nearei 
corslet  convinced  her  it  w 
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blackened  wound  in  his  forehead,  which  had 
caused  his  instant  death,  and  Catherine  turned 
away  her  head,  that  she  might  not  behold  his 
stiffened,  death-like  visage. 

After  a  brief  space,  the  slow  trot  of  the  re- 
turning party  was  heard,  and  our  poor  Catherine 
felt  half  suffocated  from  the  violent  beating  of 
her  heart,  and  the  throbbing  of  her  throat  and 
temples. 

They  approached  nearer  and  nearer  still,  and 
then  their  long  shadows  darkened  the  moon- 
light shining  through  the  ruined  gateway,  and 
at  length  the  riders  appeared. 

The  soldiers  rode  on  either  side,  with  their 
long  straight  swords  drawn,  and  flashing  coldly 
in  the  moonbeams.  One  led  the  horse  that 
was  between  them — on  it  rode  Richard  Lee, 
bare  headed,  and  the  blood  trickling  down  his 
pale  face.  The  other  led  the  dead  soldier's 
steed,  which,  with  some  trouble,  they  had  re- 
taken. 

The  wrists  of  Lee  were  ironed,  and  a  stout 
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rope  was  bound  to  either  foot,  passing  beneath 
his  horse. 

On  beholding  Lee,  Catherine  uttered  a  wild 
scream,  started  up,  and  endeavoured  to  walk 
towards  him,  but  fell  on  her  knees,  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  corporal  dismounted,  raised  ha 
up,  and  supported  her  to  her  husband. 

Richard  stooped  down  and  kissed  her. 

*'  We   -lull   not  be  parted,  Catherine,"  he 


She  was  speechless  from   sorrow,  but  1 
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cC  Thy  laogh  will  soon  be  stopped  when  we 
get  thee  to  London,"  said  Symes,  angrily. 

"  Do  not  talk  to  them,  dear  Richard,"  said 
Catherine. 

a  Hash  Symes,"  said  the  corporal.  "  Put 
the  body  across  the  horse,  and  fasten  him  with 
the  other  cords." 

Symes  endeavoured  to  obey  his  orders,  but 
the  body  was  heavy,  and  the  horse  would  not 
stand. 

a  Put  him  down,"  said  the  corporal,  "  and 
fasten  this  horse  up  safely,  whilst  I  put  the 
woman  on  thine." 

Catherine  was  lifted  to  the  soldier's  saddle, 
and  led  away  from  Lee,  whilst  his  horse  was 
fastened  to  a  stout  bough.  The  corporal  and 
private  then  placed  the  dead  trooper  across  his 
charger,  and  secured  him  with  ropes.  The 
corporal  then  remounted,  leading  Lee's  horse, 
and  Symes  vaulted  up  behind  Catherine,  pass* 
ing  the  reins  of  dead  Morgan's  horse  over  his 
arm.     He  wrapped  her  in  his  cloak  to  keep 
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her  from  the  cold,  and  the  party  began  theii 
march,  when  Catherine,  in  tho  midst  of  bei 
grief,  remembered  the  uninterred  body  rf 
Mother  Giles,  and  entreated  the  corponl  hi 
-  t:i y  awhile  and  bur;  her. 

"  Some  one  else  must  do  that,"  he  IMM 
"  wc  have  no  time  to  spare." 

They  left  the  Tower,  and  for  some  time  not 
a  word  was  spoken.  The  soldiers  had  bound 
up  the  forehead  of  Lee,  which  was  gashed  by 
a  a  word  cut  over  the  left  eye. 
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malignant  robber,  and  thou  art  taken  because 
thou  art  his  wife — he  is  going  to  prison." 

Lee  laughed  loud  at  these  words,  and  said, 

''  And  a  mighty  fine  thing,  you  all  think  you 
have  have  done,  coming  stealing  down  by  night, 
when  you  might  have  taken  me  by  day." 

fi  We  had  our  orders,"  replied  the  corporal, 
"  and  now  I  order  thee  to  be  silent." 

"  Richard,  dear  Richard!"  cried  Catherine  in  a 
suppressed  and  husky  voice,  "  tell  me,  relieve 
me  from  this  horror — is  it  true,  that  which  I 
have  just  heard  ?  art  thou — " 

"  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  fool !"  exclaimed  Lee 
fiercely,  "  women  have  no  right  to  question 
their  husbands  in  that  manner." 

Catherine  would  have  fallen,  if  she  had  not 
been  supported  by  the  soldier.  The  tone  of 
voice  in  which  Lee  had  spoken  was  coarse,  and 
brutal,  and  utterly  unlike  the  tone  of  kindness 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  The  scales  of 
blindness  seemed  in  a  moment  to  fall  from  her 
eyes.  She  looked  at  Lee,  and  the  fiend  was 
unmasked ! 


The  unfortunate  girl  shrunk  within  herself, 
and  remained  silent,  bat  the  words  of  her  ha* 
band  had  fallen  with  each  heavy  weight  upon 
her  feelings,  that  her  very  heart  was  crashed. 

"  What  a  brute  thou  art  I"  said  the  corporal, 
"  if  thou  speakeat  another  word,  in  such  a  wsy, 
to  that  poor,  pale,  young  creature,  I  will  cat 
thee  down." 

Master  Lee  laughed,  and  began  singing  » 
roaring,  blustering  song,  which  the  corporal 
having  endeavored   to  silence   by  words,  and 
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handkerchief  bound  tight  round  his  head  made 
him  look  sick,  and  ghastly ;  but  from  his  eyes 
gleamed  fierceness,  anger,  gloom,  and  defi- 
ance. They  never  sought  for  her,  but  were 
generally  on  his  saddle  bow,  and  a  savage,  dis- 
contented smile  was  on  his  lips. 

"  A  robber !"  muttered  Catherine  to  herself, 
"4an  he  be  a  robber?  Can  I  be  the  wife  of  a 
robber — my  father,  my  poor  father !  what  will 
he  think  ?  but  it  cannot  be — they  have  taken 
Richard  for  Harry  Monk." 

Upon  this  thought  she  dwelt,  and  seizing  at 
any  pretext  for  consolation,  endeavoured  to 
dwell  upon  this  hope,  vague  as  it  might  seem. 
Oh !  how  the  wretched  grasp  at  the  meanest 
trifles,  in  order  to  nourish,  even  the  shadow 
of  that  phantom  deceiver. 

After  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  the  little  party 
halted  before  the  inn  of  a  small  village  through 
which  the  high  road  passed. 

And  now  poor  Catherine  had  to  appear  in  a 
new  character.    For  the  first  time  since  her 
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marriage,  she  had  publicly  to  acknowledge 
her  husband,  and  in  what  manner''  Infamy 
and  disgrace  seemed  to  close  around  Ikt— ■..!> 
energy  forsook  her,  she  was  faint  and  exhausted 
— and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistance  of 
the  trooper,  she  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
when  lifted  from  the  horse.  Pain  of  body  wis 
added  to  the  anguish  of  her  mind,  for  her  ankle 
was  much  injured. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


On  entering  the  inn,  Richard  Lee  and  his  un- 
happy wife  were  conducted  to  a  small  room  on 
the  first  floor,  where  sat  the  officer  command- 
ing a  troop  of  horse,  then  on  its  road  to  London, 
and  to  which  the  soldiers  who  had  captured  the 
culprit  belonged. 

He  was  a  portly,  comfortable  looking  mant 
past  fifty,  and  when  the  two  prisoners  were 
brought  before  him,  he  was  taking  a  gentle 
nap,  after  a  good  supper,  and  the  fatigues  of 
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the  day.  He  was  seated  before  a  blazing  fire, 
and  beside  him  was  a  table,  where  spirits,  iod 
the  remains  of  the  repast  were  visible.  The 
room  was  redolent  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  a  long, 
clay  pipe  reposed  in  the  sleepers  hand.  In  one 
corner  stood  his  arms,  and  his  ponderous  boots. 
his  feet  resting  in  a  pair  of  easy  shoes. 

"  Come  in,"  he  cried  in  a  thick,  plethoric 
voice,  in  answer  to  the  corporal's  knock  at  the 
door  and  on  entering  he  was  discovered  rub- 
bia  eves,  and  sitting  upright. 
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' c  His  wife ;  hath  the  rogue  a  wife  ?  What 
is  your  name  young  woman  ?" 

"  Catherine  Lee,"  answered  Catherine,  in  a 
voice  which  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  Catherine  what?"  said  the  officer  ;  "speak 
up,  1  can't  hear  thee." 

"  Catherine  Lee,"  she  repeated  more  firmly. 

"  But  that  fellow's  name  is  Monk,"  observed 
the  fat  officer,  pointing  contemptuously  at 
Lee  with  his  pipe, 

"  I  never  heard  him  so  called,"  answered 
Catherine. 

"  Why  woman,  the  name  of  Harry  Monk 
is  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  Protector. 
Never  heard  him  so  called,  dost  thou  say? 
Didst  thou  never  hear  how  one  Colonel  Knox 
was  robbed,  and  murdered,  and  his  body  found 
in  a  ditch.  That  was  the  work  of  the  wor- 
shipful Master  Monk.  Then  there  was  the 
breaking  into  old  Lady  Frampton's  house  by  a 
gang  of  four  wretches.  That  too  was  the 
work  of  good  Master  Monk.     Why  the  land 
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rings  with  bia  crimes,  and  thou  standest  thm 
with  a  face  of  innocence,  and  tellest  me  then 
knowest  not  the  name  ?" 

"  No  more  she  does,"  cried  Lee. 

"  Who  does  she  then  suppose  you  to  be''" 
asked  the  officer. 

"  She   knows  me  to  be  who   I   am,"  aid 
Lee. 

*  And  who  may  that  be,  pray  ?' 

"  Richard  Lee." 
'  Dost  thou  know   one  Joe  Foley,  jfajjg 
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"  Yes,  he  may.'" 

The  officer  re-filled  and  re-lighted  his  pipe, 
and  Lee  and  his  wife  were  led  away. 

u  Farewell  my  husband  I"  said  Catherine  as 
they  were  separated. 

"  Good  night,"  returned  Lee,  in  a  suppressed 
and  somewhat  surly  tone  of  voice. 

Lee  was  conducted  to  a  small  low  room,  his 
legs  ironed,  and  some  straw  thrown  into  one 
corner.  The  door  was  locked,  he  heard  the 
sentry  posted  without,  and  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue, he  threw  himself  on  the  straw,  and  soon 
forgot,  in  sleep,  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 

Catherine  was  led  into  an  upper  chamber, 
cold  and  unfurnished.  A  sleepy  Surgeon  ar- 
rived, pronounced  that  her  ankle  was  sprained, 
did  for  her  all  that  was  to  be  done,  and  left  her 
to  darkness  and  her  own  wretched  thoughts. 

She  wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak  which  the 
corporal,  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  had  left 
with  her,  and  laying  herself  down  on  the  straw , 
tried  to  sleep* 


SI 6  harry  Home 

She  heard  the  tramp  of  the  sentry  as  he 
paced  op  and  down,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
her  bewildered  thoughts  suffered  her  for  & 
moment  to  rest 

The  events  of  the  last  day  and  night  appeared 
to  her  to  have  occupied  a  week.  With  trem- 
bling horror  she  thought  upon  her  husband. 
Was  it  Harry  Monk  ?  That  could  not  be,  for 
Harry  Monk  was  a  robber,  a  murderer ! 

A  thought  came  over  her,  which  made  ber 
tremble  from  head  to  foot,  and  hide  her  eyes, 
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herself  the  same  questions,  and  it  was  long* 
before  she  could  compose  herself,  to  think  with 
any  degree  of  steadiness. 

Then  she  brought  to  mind  the  different 
events  which  had  happened  since  her  marriage 
with  Lee.  She  remembered  his  strange  com- 
panions, his  long  absences,  his  cautious  mys- 
teries, his  sudden  removals ;  and  all  these  recol- 
lections smote  her  soul,  and  served  to  confirm 
her  horrid  thoughts.  She  pondered  too,  upon 
the  disguise  in  which  she  had  one  night  disco- 
vered him,  his  wounded  arm — and  then  she 
thought  of  the  old  Inn  on  the  plain,  the  three 
men  she  had  seen  there  drinking,  and  the  good 
understanding  and  familiarity  which  existed 
between  them  and  Lee.  She  thought,  too,  of 
Kenaz,  of  her  husband's  readiness  to  buy  the 
expensive  jewels  for  her.  She  recollected  that 
the  Jew  had  said  that  Lee's  father  had  died 
broken-hearted;  she  remembered  to  have  heard 
her  husband  command  Kenaz  to  say  not  one 
word  of  Harry  Monk.     Then  she  dwelt  on  the 

vol.  m.  l 


asked  herself  if  it  could  be 
man  Bhe  loved  so  well,  was  ■ 
Monk,"  a  robber  and  a  marc 

That  he  was  not  an  innt 
now  to  her  beyond  doubt 
killed  the  trooper,  and  his  cc 
been  taken,  smote  her  with 

"And  if  he  be  a  robber," i 
child  must  be  a  disgraced  b 
birth.  "Will  my  father  owi 
after  this  f* 

Her  heart  said,  "  He  will,' 
seemed  to  loosen  the  flood -g: 
drops  bitter,  oh  I  how  bittei 
eyes,  and  ehe  wept  herself  ii 
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faint  light  was  straggling  through  a  dusky  little 
window,  and  displayed  the  bare  walls  and  the 
straw  bed.  She  looked  around  her,  astonished 
and  bewilered,  and  then  all  the  adventures  of 
the  preceding  night,  burst  in  frightful  reality 
upon  her. 

"1  am  the  wife  of  a  robber,"  she  almost 
shrieked  out,  and  sunk  down  exhausted  on  the 
straw  bed ;  her  bitter  thoughts  wholly  engross- 
ing her,  she  did  not  heed  the  clank  and  bustle 
without. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  young 
stripling  officer  and  two  tall  soldiers  appeared. 
The  troop  was  mounted,  and  ready  to  start. 
She  beheld  her  husband,  his  feet  bound  as 
before  beneath  his  horse,  his  wrists  ironed,  his 
countenance  wearing  a  dogged  and  angry  ex- 
pression. 

He  took  no  notice  of  her  as  she  passed,  but 
looked  the  other  way. 

The  soldiers  placed  Catherine  in  a  cart  at- 
tached to  a  baggage  waggon,  one  riding  on  each 
l  3 


Catherine  could  not  see  L 
him  from  her  eight  The 
march.  The  women  in  tli 
the  cart  was  attached,  r 
looks  in  which  pity  was  miof 
and  a  dae  portion  of  corioni 

She  hid  her  face  on  be 
their  gaze,  and,  shivering 
closely  in  the  corporal's  do 
left  to  her. 

Her  thoughts,  poor  wretcl 
were,  like  those  of  the  nigh 
tertaess  and  fear.  She  ah 
dwelt  upon  what  herhusbt 

The  death  of  a  criminal  m 
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Catherine's  worst  pang  was  the  remembrance 
<of  her  parent,  the  very  idea  of  him  brought 
her  soul  down  to  the  dust  No  more  peace 
was  there  for  her  oa  earth ;  whichever  way  she 
looked  there  was  darkness,  and  despair.  For 
ier  father,  for  her  husband,  for  her  child,  for 
herself,  she  could  see  nought  but  shame  and 
•sorrow. 

''  The  punishment  of  my  fault,"  she  said, 
"  cometh  upon  me  harder  and  harder.  My 
.spirit  sinketh  beneath  it,  but  I  have  deserved  it 
all.  Oh !  Richard,  when  first  I  beheld  thee, 
how  little  I  dreamt  of  this  fatal. ending,  of  this 
hard  fate." 

She  begged  the  soldiers  to  place  her  where 
she  could  see  her  husband.  They  told  her  they 
had  no  orders  to  that  effect,  and  bade  her  be 
quiet 

They  rested  that  night  in  a  .large  town. 
The  news  soon  spread  that  it  was  the  famous 
highwayman,  Harry  Monk,  who  was  being 
conveyed  in  the  midst  of  the  troop.     The  mob 
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collected  shouting,  hissing,  and  groaning,  press- 
ing on  the  soldier?,  as  they  rode  along,  firm  and 
erect.  Abuse  was  showered  on  him  from  all 
quarters,  and  hopes  were  expressed  in  shouts, 
that  he  might  suAtuj  for  his  crimes.  They 
were  proceeding  to  pelt  him  with  every  thing 
that  came  to  hand,  to  which  part  of  their 
popular  demonstration  the  soldiers  were  com- 
manded to  put  a  stop,  and  the  populace  re- 
lapsed into  howls,  and   groans,  and  hissings, 
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This  was  all  pleasing  excitement  to  those 
worthies,  but  it  was  worse  than  death  to  the 
miserable  Catherine  Lee — the  daughter  of  a 
noble  cavalier,  the  friend  of  the  king — in  whose 
-veins  flowed  the  blood  of  many  warriors — and 
it  was  his  daughter  who  was  following  in  the 
♦train  of  a  eonvicted  highwayman,  a  robber — a 
murderer! 

The  dejected  countenance  of  the  poor  girl, 
the  extreme  youthfulness  of  her  appearance, 
ier  situation  (for  she  was  soon  to  become  a 
mother),  her  look  of  innocence,  and  the  beauty 
of  her  small  features,  could  not  fail  to  excite 
compassion  in  the  breasts  of  the  men,  who  were 
conducting  her.  This  pity  brought  some  con- 
solation  to  our  unfortunate  Catherine.  When 
the  troop  halted  at  night,  she  was  lodged  with 
some  degree  of  decency,  occasionally  placed 
under  the  charge  of  some  women.  But  even 
her  own  sex  looked  upon  her  with  contempt — 
with  loathing. 

The  wife  of  Harry  Monk!  she  must  bear 


hew  already  Be«rl,  broke 
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CHAPTER   XVIIL 


The  march  lasted  many  days.  At  length  the 
ancient  city  of  London  was  in  view.  The 
troop  entered  the  suburbs,  and  Catherine  shud- 
dered as  idle  boys  followed  them,  joined  even 
by  women,  and  vagabond  looking  men. 

"  There's  the  soldiers,  the  soldiers !"  shouted 
the  boys.     "  Come  on  Jack :  how  their  breast- 
plates shine !  I  say,  look  at  the  horses ;  Mother 
may  talk  what  she  will,  I'll  be  a  soldier.     OhJ 
l  5 


All  eyes  were  directed 
designated.  One  boy  clin 
advancing  waggon,  and  aaket 
on,  who  the  prisoner  wu  a 
his  crime.  Catherine  heard 
in  shrill  tones  and  to  this  efi 

"  Who?  do'st  ask  who? 
villain  unhang.  Tis  Harr 
wayrnan,  and  may  he  be  hu 
honest  folk. 

"  Harry  Monk,  it's  Harrj 
screamed  the  boy  jumping  h 

*  Harry  Monk,  Harry  M 
from  mouth  to  month.  A. 
tiim,  and  the  saldkn  lost  ha 
the  eres  of  the  mob.  on  mu> 
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ticed,  but  the  cart  in  the  rear,  soon  divided, 
with  her  husband,  the  attention  of  the  crowd. 
When  they  learnt  that  the  coffin  which  peered 
beneath  the  cloak  that  was  thrown  over  it,  con- 
tained the  body  of  a  trooper,  killed  by  the 
highwayman,   when    he  was    captured,   their 
interest  knew  no  bounds ;  and  whereas  those 
who  were  intent  on  viewing  Monk,  shouted  and 
talked  loud  in  their  excitement,  those  who  fol- 
lowed the  cart  and  pressed  around  it,  whispered 
and  spoke  beneath  their  voices.     On  all  sides, 
however,    poor   Catherine    heard    execrations 
showered  on  her  husband,  excepting  from  some 
vicious  looking  youths,  whose  praise  it  was 
shame  to  receive,  and  who  swore  that  Harry 
Monk  was  a  fine,  noble  fellow,  and  encouraged 
him,  by  cheers  and  shouts,  to  die  as  he  had 
lived,  like  a  man,  promising  to  attend  him  at 
the  gallow's  tree,  and  see  him  safe  off. 

Catherine  couched  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cart,  and  covered  herseli  over  with  the 
cloak,  stopping  her  ears    with  her  hands,  so 


Lee  rode  erect,  regar 
abuse,  nodding  to  those  v 
waving  his  hands  over  h 
the  chains  clank  and  rat 
roaring  song,  and  wearinj 
trininph. 

"  Look  at  me  my  bra 
"  tuink  ye  not  that  I  ehall 
lows,"  and  then  he  broke  fi 
iog  end  of  an  old  ballad:  — 

"  Sae  dauntinglj,  sac  iu» 
Saeramingljg.edhej 
He  pUj'd  ■  spring,  and  di 
Beneath  the  gaUows'  tree." 

Two  soldiers  received  ai 
pinion   him,  which  caused 
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By  degrees  those  who  favoured  the  highway- 
man drew  together,  conferred  among  them- 
selves, and,  blinded  by  excitement,  determined 
to  rescue  the  prisoner.  This  resolution  began 
to  manifest  itself  by  a  shower  of  stones  rattling 
on  the  soldiers9  arms,  whilst  a  loud,  piercing 
yell  arose  from  the  silly  beings  who  threw 
them.  They  had  chosen  a  bad  spot  for  the 
attack.  As  the  second  volley  of  stones  flew 
through  the  air,  they  reached  an  open  space, 
and  the  word  to  halt  being  given,  the  troop 
remained  stationary ;  and  the  mob,  taken  by 
surprise  by  that  movement,  was  silent  for  one 
second,  then  with  a  loud  shout,  prepared  to 
rush  through  the  soldiers  and  carry  off  Harry 
Monk. 

But  before  they  could  execute  this  noble  re- 
solve, one  half  of  the  troop  was  extended  across 
the  whole  space,  presenting  to  the  astonished 
rioters  a  thick  wall  of  men  and  horses,  inter- 
posed between  them,  and  the  highwayman. 
The  other  half  of  the  troop  surrounding  him, 
marched  off  down  a  narrow  street,  whereupon 


of  Cavalry  dashed  forws 
The  troops  which  hat 
brave  cavaliers,  were  n 
■much  resistance  from  t) 
•did  they.  As  the  ho| 
vanced,  the  excitement  o 
the  animal  courage  le 
vanished  away.  Off  th 
whilst  those  who  had  ta 
tempted  rescue,  and  who 
of  being  trampled  upon 
been  most  riotous,  tool 
or  dispersed  down  the  at 
The  rioters  who  were  t 
the  most  remote  idea  of 
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He,  meanwhile,  without  farther  molestation, 
after  appearing  before  the  Mayor,  was  safely 
lodged  within  the  thick,  frowning,  prison  walls* 
Catherine  who  had  not  been  allowed  to  speak 
to  her  husband  during  the  march,  after  the  ex- 
amination before  the  Mayor  took  leave  of  him 
for  awhile. 

He  hung  his  head,  as  she  was  led  towards 
him,  and  turned  away  his  eyes.  She,  unable 
to  speak,  broken  hearted,  and  distracted,  fell 
upon  his  neck  and  wept  Such  is  the  love  of 
a  wife !  even,  though  her  feelings  scorned  him 
as  a  robber,  a  murderer,  still  the  tie  which 
bound  her  to  him,  made  her  cling  to  him,  fallen 
and  degraded  as  he  was. 

Lee  kissed  her,  and  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  Get  thee  to  Kenaz.     Keep  up  thy  courage 
and  never  fear  for  me,  I  shall  escape  them  yet." 
Unseen,  he  slipped  a  small  bit  of  paper  into 
her  hands,  and  detaching  himself  from  her  em- 
brace, said  in  a  loud  voice, 
fl  Come,  I  am  ready." 
Catherine  saw  him  depart     He  looked  back 
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at  her,  waved  hia  hand,  and  disappeared.  She 
felt  alone  in  the  world. 

"  Come,  mistress,  thou  must  take  thyself 
off,"  said  a  beadle  coming  up  to  her ;  and  poor 
Catherine,  unwilling  to  receive  such  anothei 
urder,  walked  away,  as  well  as  she  was  able, 
with  her  lamed  foot. 

On  reaching  the  street,  she  looked  at  the 
paper  she  had  received  from  her  husband.  On 
it,  with  some  difficulty,  she  read  the  name  and 
address  of   Kcnaz,  pricked  as  though  with  i 
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path  she  should  pursue.  The  owner  of  the 
shop,  a  benevolent  looking  man,  a  sleek  baker, 
stared  at  her  in  astonishment  Her  dress  which 
was  of  velvet,  was  tumbled  and  dusty,  her 
linen  dingy,  and  her  whole  appearance  un- 
seemly and  disarranged.  Her  look  was  wild 
and  distressed,  and  her  face  haggard  and  full 
of  sorrow. 

is  Art  thou  hungry,  young  woman  ?"  asked 
the  baker,  advancing  loaf  in  hand  towards  her. 

Catherine  roused  herself  at  these  words,  and 
thanking  the  good  man,  refused  his  loaf,  and 
asked  him  how  far  it  was  to  the  part  of  the 
town  where  lived  Eenaz  ? 

The  baker  opened  his  eyes,  and  scratched  his 
head  as  he  answered : 

rt  Why,  'tis  not  far  from  here  truly,  but  what 
canst  thou  want  in  such  a  part  of  the  town  ? 
Eh  ?"  he  added  as  Catherine  remained  silent. 
"  Hast  thou  friends  there  ?" 

u  No,"  she  replied  hesitating,  u  but  I  must 
see  some  one  there.  Can  you  direct  me  to  the 
street,  sir  ?" 


"  Then  let  me  warn  t 
quarter  of  London.  It 
thieyea — receivers  of  a 
bid  character  I  those  be 

Catherine  blushed  or 
and  at  the  thought  tha 
connected  with  such  pt 
aak  the  baker  any  man 
nervous  sensation,  that  ] 
she  was,  and  she  felt  asl 
as  the  wife  of  the  man 
tied. 

She  arose  and  left  th 
the  master  of  it,  and  he- 
walked  away,  pondered 
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peace  she  had  lost;  bat  then  her  husband,  ought 
she  now  to  desert  him?  that  she  felt  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  with  feelings  of  repugnance, 
and  disgust,  she  asked '  the  meanest  looking 
being  she  could  see,  the  road  to  the  dwelling  of 
Kenaz,  and  thither  she  bent  her  faltering  steps. 

She  reached  his  door,  and  there  stood  irreso- 
lute. She  thought  again  of  her  father,  she 
oould  not  tell  him  of  her  present  condition,  she 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  appearing  before  him, 
of  confessing  to  him  that  the  man  she  had  left 
her  home  to  wed,  was  a  highwayman — that  he 
was  now  in  prison,  that  he  was  about  to  perish 
by  a  shameful  death. 

She  knocked  at  Kenaz'  door,  but  the  knock 
was  low  and  timid,  and  no  one  appeared  to 
admit  her.  As  she  waited,  loud  singing  smote 
her  ears,  and  the  sound  drew  nearer,  mingled 
with  riotous  laughter  and  loud  talking.  Start- 
led, she  knocked  long  and  loudly,  and  Jacob's 
yellow  visage,  as  heretofore  peered  through  the 
opening. 


"  I  come  from  Ric 
Catherine. 

"  I  know  no  such  mi 

about  to  close  the  openii 

'*  From    Harry    Mc 

eagerly,  and  the  door  w 

uproarious  party  caught 

She  put  her  hand  to  h 
with  difficulty,  as  Jacob 
it  was  she  wanted? 

"  To  see  Kenaas,"  a 
conducted  her  up  the 
ushered  her  into  the  aai 
had  before  seen  the  Jew 

He  was  seated  before 
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Ber  in  a  chair,  resumed  his  own,  shaking  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  saying, 

"  This  is  a  sad  business,  such  a  noble  gentle- 
man to  be  taken  at  last ;  but  so  it  is  with  them 
all,  bold  and  wary,  they  all  come  to  this.  I've 
seen  many  and  many  a  case  just  the  same  as 
this  of  poor  Harry  Monk." 

Catherine  replied  nothing  to  these  wordsr 
but  the  man  standing  by  the  fire  said — 

u  There'll  be  no  way  of  saying  him,  I  take 
it,  unless  we  can  manage  his  escape.  It  will 
be  all  made  out  clear  against  hira." 

Kenaz  pointed  at  Catherine  with  a  significant 
look,  and  the  man  exclaimed, 

rt  Is  she  Harry's  wife  ?  give  me  thy  hand ; 
thy  husband's  a  noble  fellow,  the  best  among  usr 
and  hang  me,  but  we  shall  grieve  for  his  death 
any  how.1' 

The  tears  coursed  each  other  down  Cath- 
erine's cheeks,  as  sorrow  for  her  husband,  and  a 
feeling  of  degradation  and  extreme  misery 
racked  her  heart. 


Monk's  escape,  I  promise 
bye,  old  long  beard." 

So  saying  he  left  thi 
remained  alone  with  Kei 

She  was  nearly  distn 
of  the  fever  which  born 
sustained  her  to  this  p 
endued  for  the  last  few 
credited,  and  to  what  wa 
to  seek  an  asylum  und 
who  she  knew  must  be  i 
of  every  wickedness.  I 
might  she  not  be  expos* 
hands  firmly  together,  am 
her  mind,  for  she  felt  ths 
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exhausted  in  mind  and  body,  that  she  felt 
scarcely  equal  to  the  task  which  still  remained 
for  her  to  perform.  She  must  hear  all  from 
Kenaz,  before  she  could  lay  her  aching  head  to 
rest.  The  miserable  girl  well  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  tale  of  horror,  to  which  she  must 
listen — but  the  truth — the  fearful  reality  she 
must  know. 


They  remained  silent  t 
his  lean  hands,  and  Ca 
press  her  tears.     At  le 
a  low  voice  said — 
"  Tell  me  truly,  Kent 
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"  Those  are  hard  names/'  said  Kenaz, 
smiling.  "  It  is  true  Master  Monk  was  on  the 
road,  but  our  gentlemen  do  not  call  themselves 
robbers  and  miscreants.  Poor  gentleman,  if 
matters  go  wrong  with  him,  I  shall  be  greatly 
vexed-" 

Kenaz  employed  some  time  in  trying  to 
persuade  Catherine,  that  among  his  compeers, 
Harry  Monk's  calling  was  considered  a  noble 
vocation,  but  Catherine  could  not  pervert  her 
mind  sufficiently  to  think  so  too,  and  the  more 
she  heard,  the  more  she  was  shocked  and 
grieved,  and  the  greater  horror  she  felt  of 
Kenaz,  and  of  all  belonging  to  him.  She  was 
sick  in  mind  and  body,  weary  of  her  life,  and 
of  all  things  here  below.  Her  love  towards 
Monk  too  was  shaken  ;  she  looked  upon  him  in 
a  new  point  of  view.  She  could  not  connect 
the  idea  of  the  highwayman,  reviled  by  the 
populace,  a  breaker  of  the  laws,  a  curse  to  his 
fellow  subjects,  with  that  of  the  Richard  Lee, 
vol.  ra.  M 


hear  what  Kenaz  knew  of 
"  I  can  tell  yon  that, 
much  besides,"  said  the  Je\ 
him  many  yean — and — "  ] 
"  now  you  know  the  w 
no  reason  for  hiding  matte: 
Poor  Catherine  sighed, 
Kenaz  to  tell  her  all  he 
"  I  shall  be  more  happy 
said,  and  pressing  hei  hai 
awaited  with  anxious  loo) 

cation  she  was  about  to  bea 
"  ^is    true  name    is  I 

Kenaz,  crossing  bis  legs  ant; 

as  he  leant  himself  back 
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was  born,  and  his  wife  died.  Richard  was  an 
only  child,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  his 
father  never  denied  him  ought  he  asked.  They 
were  not  very  wealthy,  and  the  little  property 
they  had,  was  not  enough  for  Master  Richard. 
His  father  was  fond  of  field  sports  and  rural 
pastimes*  and  his  great  wish  was,  that  his  son 
should  live  quietly  with  him,  and  take  part  in 
his  amusements.  The  son  however  was  of  a 
roving  and  daring  spirit,  and  as  he  grew 
towards  manhood,  the  monotonous  life  he  led 
with  his  father,  became  irksome  to  him.  He 
was  discontented  and  moody,  nothing  pleased 
him,  and  his  mind  was  bent  on  leading  another 
life.  He  no  longer  followed  his  father  abroad, 
coursing,  or  fowling.  He  lived  alone,  intent 
on  his  thoughts,  and  heeding  nought  around 
him. 

He  told  me  that  one  day  he  was  so  buried  in 
his  schemes,  that  when  with  a  start  he  came  to 
himself,  the  sun  was  sinking  beneath  the  ho- 
rizon.   He  arose  from  the  ground  on  which  he 
m  3 


who  was  walking  at  a  quic 
twirling  a  stick  as  he  wi 
good  even,  as  Master  Rid 
him,  the  man  looking  at  b 
whistling  and  singing  ol 
husband,  good  lady,  grew 
with  him.  He  seemed 
well,  talked  in  a  bold  at 
if  a  care  bad  never  ton 
tales  which  made  Master 
had  never  laughed  befor 
dullness  of  his  former  lii 
rains  appeared  before  the 
stopped,  and  all  bis  joy  vi 
his  band  to  bid  his  new  fi 
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stranger  with  an  oath,  and  a  laugh,  swore  he 
was  born  for  better  things,  and  bade  him  come 
"with  him  and  see  what  pleasures  there  were  in 
life.  Monk  looked  at  the  old  ruin  and  thought 
of  the  weariness  thereof,  and  he  looked  at  the 
stranger's  smiling  face,  and  then  turning  to 
him,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  bade  him  lead  him 
whithersoever  he  would. 

He  led  him  by  remote  paths  to  a  small  Inn. 
Before  the  door,  two  or  three  men  were  smoking 
and  laughing,  and  as  the  two  drew  near,  they 
welcomed  them  roughly,  but  heartily.    Monk's 
friend  told  the  story  of  their  new  acquaintance 
in  a  few  words,  and  the  whole  company  with- 
drawing to  the  house,  they  pulled  forth  cards, 
playing  and  drinking  till  midnight  Then  there 
was  a  question  who  was    for  the  road  that 
night  ?    Monk,  whose  brain  was  unsteady  with 
the  evening's  mirth,  insisted  on   being  one, 
swearing  he  could  outdo  the  oldest  among  them, 
and  that  he  had  not  come  among  honorable 
gentlemen  to  laugh  and  play,  without  sharing 
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their  danger  too.  A  load  cheer  arose  at  these 
words,  and  lie  found  himself  soon  after,  well 
mounted,  and  riding  briskly  in  company  with 
two  others.  He  was  well  armed,  and  the  quick 
movement  through  the  air,  the  wine  he  had 
drank,  and  the  jokes  of  his  companions,  all 
raised  his  spirits  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  was 
&  moonlight  night,  and  on  reaching  the  high 
road,  the  three  stationed  themselves  beneath 
the  shade  of  some  toll  trees,  and  each  covered 
his  face  with  a  piece  of  black  crape.  Not  a  word 
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him.  He  seized  the  reins,  threw  the  traveller's 
hrtrse  on  his  haunches,  presented  a  pistol  to  the 
rider's  head,  demanding  his  money,  or  his  life. 
The  traveller  sticking  his  spurs  into  his  horse's 
•side  brought  him  to  his  feet  again,  dashed 
Monk's  pistol  on  one  side,  and  drawing  his 
e  word  prepared  to  defend  himsel£  Monk  dis- 
charged his  pistol,  but  missed  the  traveller,  who 
dealt  a  blow  at  him,  which  he  parried  with  the 
pistol,  and  then  seizing  his  foe  by  the  collar, 
endeavoured  to  drag  him  from  his  horse.  But 
he  was  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  and  Monk's 
utmost  strength  was  not  enough  to  unseat  him. 
With  the  butt  end  of  the  pistol  he  struck  the 
traveller's  head  with  all  the  force  he  possessed, 
rendered  still  greater  from  excitement  The 
hands  of  the  victim  relaxed  their  hold,  he  swag- 
gered backwards  in  his  saddle,  and  fell  heavily 
to  the  earth,  one  foot  remaining  in  the  stirrup. 
Monk  seized  the  horse's  head  and  held  him, 

and  then  called  to  his  comrades. 

They  gave  him  much  praise  for  the  deed  he 

had  done,  plundered  the  fallen  traveller,  and 


pot  him  oat  of  the  w< 
begged  for  his  life,  bat  tin 
They  drew  »  knife  Btronj 
and  gftUopped  off,  after  rol 
•  deep  ditch.  They  took 
reached  the  Inn,  celled 
aud  they  most  all  fly  wi 
They  carried  thy  hatband 
very  night  took  the  nam 
and  never  beheld  his  firth* 

*  Alas!"  cried  Catherii 
bling  hands  to  her  breast, 
be  true?" 

*  TraePanswered  Kens; 
k  is  true  enough,  but  I  hi 

u  Go  on  then.  anoA  1T» 
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ginning  so  fair  as  that  of  Master  Monk's  was 
not  without  its  due  fruit  He  was  soon  re- 
nowned among  all  our  gentlemen,  and  no  one 
was  before  him  in  riot,  in  fighting,  and  in 
daring.  If  any  scheme  of  danger  was  on  foot, 
thy  husband  was  the  man  to  go  through  with 
it,  and  though  he  has  had  many  and  many  a 
narrow  escape,  he  has  never  been  in  prison  till 
this  fatal  day.  He  was  liked  in  spite  of  his 
superiority,  save  by  two  of  the  most  churlish  of 
all  the  good  company — these  were  Joe  Foley 
and  Georgie  Knox." 

"  Georgie,"  interrupted  Catherine,  "  I  have 
seen  him ;  did  he  not  die  a  short  time  since  of 
some  accident  ?" 
Kenaz  uttered  a  croaking  laugh  and  said, 
"  Yes,  my  good  lady,  he  was  hanged." 
Catherine  groaned,  for  she  thought  on  her 
husband's  fate.     The  Jew  continued, 

"  These  two  hated  poor  Harry  Monk  with 
deadly  hatred,  as  thou  wilt  presently  see.    Joe 
Foley,  if  it  had  not  been  for  thy  husband, 
m  5 


to  out  do  another,  hating 
whilst  that  other  heedeth 
Monk's  name  soon  becan 
the  country,  and  be  waa  tl 
snalL  I  wonder  thoa  sin 
of  his  fame,  for  it  was  wic 

"  I  lived  so  retired  ■ 

Catherine,  the  tears  in 

rumours  reached  me,  and 

heeded  them." 

"  WelL  welir  art  Kenai 

"It  is  now  about  five 
Honk  first  behild  Zebtah 
keen  well  for  her  if  they  I 
parents  were  poor,  but  th 
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treated  her  not  to  leave  them,  pointed  out  all 
the  dangers  and  miseries  which  they  foresaw, 
if  she  should  marry  him  she  so  madly  loved. 
Zebiah  heard  them  with  contempt,  and  then 
with  rage  vowed  that  nothing  on  earth  should 
ever  separate  her  from  her  beloved,  and  finally, 
despite  of  all,  rashly  gave  herself  to  him.  Her 
parents  lamented  over  this  fatal  deed,  and  each 
day,  gave  them  new  cause  for  lamentation. 
Quarrels  were  soon  rife  between  the  married 
pair.  From  their  ardent  love  they  seemed  to 
have  sunk  into  bitter  hate,  and  their  lives  were 
spent  in  cold  contempt,  or  fiery  anger.  She 
died,  as  I  once  told  you,  and  behold !  Master 
Monk,  six  weeks  afterwards,  brought  thee 
home  as  his  wife.  He  hath  told  me,  that  at 
first  sight  he  loved  thee,  that  in  thy  presence, 
he  detested  his  manner  of  life,  and  that  he  wed 
thee  under  his  true  name,  that  of  Richard  Lee. 
He  resolved  to  abandon  his  old  courses  on  mar- 
rying thee,  but  he  had  nought  to  which  he 
could  turn,  wherefore  having  espoused  thee,  he 
again  fell  into  his  former  ways,  but  all  his  care 


vireorgie,  one  dark  nij 
traveller,  and  having  drai 
his  wont,  was  overmaster 
sought  to  rob,  and  other 
brought  him  safely  into  t 
and  condemned,  and  hi 
scaffold  was  to  betray  A 
of  abode,  and  give  every 
taking  him.  A  friend  o 
there,  close  beside  the  pla 
heard  all,  carried  the  ne« 
him.  He  would  not  fly  w 
together  yon  lay  hid  at 
the  common.  The  landlo 
of  us,  and  there  you  were 
thee  to  the  old  tower.  - 
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gained  possession  of  his  paternal  tower,  the 
only  possession  truly  hie,  in  this  world." 

"  Oh  I"  interrupted  the  wretched  listener, 
"  how  my  heart  is  broken  by  all  thou  eayest." 

"  There  is  more  to  come,  a  little  more,  and 
then  my  tale  is  told,"   said  Kenaz.      "  Thy 
husband  and  Joe  Foley  had  together  plundered 
a  large  house,  some  miles  from  the  tower.     An 
alarm    was  given,  and    they  were  followed. 
Foley  fled  on  horseback  like  the  wind ;   where 
Monk  went  I  know  not.     Foley  was  taken, 
his  horse  having  fallen,  and  he  being  known  to 
those  who  came  to  his  help.     He  was  carried 
to  the  next  town,  and  there  in  rage  and  spite, 
as  I  suppose,  betrayed  his  comrade,  and  his 
place  of  abode,  which  was  not  known  till  then, 
as  belonging  to    thy  husband.      A  troop    of 
horse  brought  Foley  to  London,  and  I  have 
just  heard  that  another  of  the  same  regiment 
has  to-day  brought    in    poor,    gallant  Harry 
Monk." 

Here  Kenaz  ceased,  and  Catherine  groaned 
deeply,  and  leant   her  head  on  her  hands  in 
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silence.  All  the  events  of  the  last  months 
whirled  through  her  brain,  and  she  could  fii 
her  thoughts  on  none. 

Her  gaze  was  riveted  on  Kenaz,  and  yet 
she  eaw  him  not ;  her  pulses  were  beating 
rapidly,  and  |the  burning  of  fever  was  on  her. 
Kenaz  watched  her  awhile,  and  then  said — 

"  Get  thee  to  bed,  Mistress  Lee,  thou  lookest 
very  ill." 

He  spoke  twice  before  she  answered,  and 
then,  raising  her  heavy  eyes,  she  thanked  him, 
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weary  day.  In  her  weakness  she  wept  at  the 
sound  of  it,  and  by  degrees,  losing  the  sense 
of  her  woes,  she  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep,  dis- 
turbed from  time  to  time  by  visions  that  made 
her*  moan  and  toss,  as  she  slumbered.  The 
death  of  the  old  woman  in  the  tower  haunted 
her,  then  she  fancied  she  was  borne  rapidly 
away  on  a  soldier's  pawing  charger,  clasped 
tightly  round  by  the  old  woman's  cold,  lean 
arms,  and  saw  her  ghastly  face  grinning  over 
her  shoulder.  Then  she  was  in  a  forest  of 
gibbets,  on  each  of  which  her  husband  was 
hanging,  tossed  by  a  moaning  wind,  whilst  her 
father's  voice  called  to  her  in  tones  of  despair, 
and  she  was  unable  to  reach  him,  so  entangled 
she  became  among  the  tall  gallows  and  their 
horrid  burthens,  whilst  her  husband's  mutilated 
form  laughed,  and  shrieked,  and  twirled  in  the 
blast.  On  awakening  towards  morning,  the 
fever  which  threatened  her  had  full  hold  of 
the  unhappy  Catherine.  Burning,  and  with 
aching  heat,  she  was  forced  to  resign  herself 
to  her  fate,  and  to  remain  inactive  in  bed,  at 
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•  moment  when  such  inactivity  appeared  worse 
than  death. 

And  during  this  period  did  the  wretched 
prisoner,  who  had  brought  ao  much  misery 
upon  this  miserable  girl,  ever  bestow  a  thought 
upon  her,  or  upon  his  crimes  ?  In  the  gloom 
of  the  dungeon  did  conscience,  that  silent,  but 
intrusive  monitor,  ever  wring  his  soul  ivith 
remorse  ?  We  fear  that  Harry  Monk  was  a  reck- 
less culprit — still  one  drop  of  gentleness  mingled 
with  the  gall  of  his  nature,  and  that  redeeming 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


A  fortnight  passed  away,  and  Catherine,  as- 
sisted by  the  skill  of  a  Jew  physician,  and  the 
tender  care  of  the  wife  of  Kenaz,  was  rescued 
from  the  cold  hands  of  death  which  had  been 
ready  to  clutch  her. 

As  she  recovered  her  scattered  senses  the 
past  all  appeared  before  her,  and  weakened  by 
her  illness  all  the  horrors  of  her  state  appeared 
even  heightened.  Her  first  question  was  for  her 
husband,  but  Abi  refused  to  answer  them, 
telling  her,  that  when  she  should  be  stronger, 
Kenaz  himself  would  visit  her,  and  answer  all 
her  demands. 


to  him.'' 

Abi's  efforts  were  vait 
her  to  remain  quiet.  ] 
easiness  so  increased,  th 
hearing  the  worst,  eeein; 
would  do  her  less  injury, 
by  fretting,  and  nervou 
then  took  his  Beat  by  hei 
silently  by,  and  Catherii 
querulous  voice  began  ] 
question  so  rapidly,  that 
distinguish  what  she  eaii 
bade  her  speak  more  call 

"  Oh  I    how  you  do 
Catherine  looking  repro 
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«  To-morrow  it  will  be  over,  and  decided," 
■aid  Kenaz  calmly,  u  but  there  is  no  need  to 
fret  thyself  about  the  matter.  If  he  be  ac- 
quitted, well  and  good,  if  not  we  have  plan- 
ned the  means  of  his  escape,  and  escape  he 
shall" 

u  Oh  1"  cried  Catherine,  "  I  tremble  at  the 
bare  idea  of  failing  therein,  for  who  knoweth, 
but  if  he  should  escape,  he  might  amend  his 
life." 

Kenaz  at  these  words  looked  at  Abi  with  a 
glance  of  mocking  doubt,  which  Catherine  did 
not  see,  and  then  said, 

"  Never  fear,  I  will  bring  him  out  of  his 
prison— I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  but  I  sent 
old  Esther  in  the  character  of  his  mother,  and 
she  feigned  a  bursting  grief,  and  was  let  into 
his  cell  to  see  him.  The  jailor  did  not  leave 
them.  Master  Monk  was  surly,  and  looked 
ill.  She  managed  to  slip  a  piece  of  paper  into 
his  breast  as  she  embraced  him  at  parting, 
which  told  him  he  should  not  despair.     She  is 


there,  who  had  not  a  h. 

There's  do   fear  but 

out." 

Catherine's  fears  o 
amounted  to  auoh  a  pit 
as  seemed  to  threaten 
the  state  of  Buffering  fi 
escaped.  The  physic: 
said  little,  but  his  look 
He  administered  such 
— commanded  her  is  a 
self  quiet,  threatening 
tain  death  if  she  did 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  n 
The  remedies  he  g 
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fie  stood  with  a  supercilious,  and  careless 
defying  air  to  hear  his  sentence.  This  demea- 
nour greatly  increased  the  admiration  of  the 
foolish  youths  who  thought  him  the  model  of 
eyery  manly  grace  and  tirtue,  and  who 
thronged  to  hear  his  trial,  and  note  down  every 
look  and  gesture  of  the  prisoner. 

Former  murders  and  robberies  had  been 
proved  against  him,  and  yet  he  stood  with  a 
scornful  mien  covered  with  crimes,  when  he 
should  have  rather  called  on  the  earth  to  open, 
and  hide  him  and  his  atrocities  from  men,  and 
from  the  light  of  day. 

The  fatal  moment  arrived.  The  judge  arose 
— a  chilling  silence  fell  on  all  around.  For  an 
instant  the  judge  paused,  and  then  in  a  deep, 
clear,  sonorous  voice  distinctly  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  death. 

A  loud  shout  of  applause  rent  the  air  of  the 
court,  lately  so  deeply  still.  The  shout  was 
mingled  with  groans  from  the  friends  of  Monk. 
Order  and  silence  were  restored  with  some  dif- 


"  Friends  I  I  care  not 
tyrant  has  often  been  i 
take  me — I  invite  70a 
a    brave  man   die,   as 
lived." 

Applause  now  bunt 
groaned  before,  and  wit! 
oat, 

"  We  will  be  there,  n 

Amidst  immense  shot 
roar,  Monk  was  removec 
and  once  more  left  to 
gloom  of  his  cell. 

What  his  thoughts  we 
imagined  bnt  by  a  cnlpr 
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different  things  ;  and  that  braying  death  in  the 
excitement  of  his  past  life,  and  meeting  it 
without  resistance  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman, 
were  also  widely  unlike. 

A  shudder  ran  through  him,  as  he  thought 
that  death  was  creeping  towards  him,  and  would 
m  a  few  days  seize  upon  him.  He  had  seen 
none  of  his  former  friends  except  at  his  trial, 
where  many  a  familiar  face  was  turned  upon 
him.  No  one  had  visited  him  since  the  day  old 
Esther  had  been  to  his  cell  The  paper  she 
had  left  contained  only  these  words  in  the  hand 
writing  of  Kenaz,  and  she  had  conveyed  it  to 
the  prisoner  in  her  mouth. 

"  Good  friend,  do  not  despair.  We  will  de- 
liver thee :  be  ever  on  the  watch  day  and  night" 

On  this  hung  all  his  hopes.  He  sat  crouching 
on  his  bed,  as  yet  hardly  able  to  believe  that 
he  was  condemned  so  soon  to  part  with  life. 
He  reflected  on  all  bis  life  gone  by,  on  his 
dangers,  his  feelings  of  excitement,  his  riotous 


cold  tremors  stole  over 
this  fiery  life  was  to 
death,  and  that  in  thre 
meet  it,  unless  those  w 
deliver  him. 

To  escape  without  aid 
were  two  windows  to  hi 
barred  looked  out  on  a 
street;  the  other,  whit 
straight,  had  bnt  one  ba 
great  depth,  were  the  ro 
houses.  The  cell  was 
prison  ;  chimney  there  i 
by  the  old  method  of  t> 
was  impossible,  for  Mo 
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sufficient  to  enable  him  to  descend.  Besides 
the  strength  of  the  bars  even  of  the  single  one, 
defied  his  efforts  at  removing  it. 

That  day  and  the  next  passed  away.  Monk 
remained  buried  in  painful  thoughts,  and  gloomy 
dejection  when  alone,  but  when  any  one  entered 
his  cell,  he  put  on  his  reckless,  swaggering  air, 
uttered  oaths,  and  jokes,  and  strove  to  appear 
the  hardy,  careless  villain  he  wished  to  be 
considered. 

The  chaplain  had  attempted  to  render  him 
his  best  service,  and  had  persevered,  although 
Monk  had  drowned  his  voice  by  uproarious  and 
profane  songs,  and  loud  talking,  and  had  even 
dashed  his  book  from  his  hand. 

The  wretched  man  thought  now  too  of  Ca- 
therine, the  only  woman  for  whom  he  had  ever 
felt  an  emotion  sufficiently  pure  to  be  desig- 
nated love.  A  pang,  which  he  strove  by  every 
means  to  banish,  shot  through  his  heart,  as  he 
remembered  the  misery  to  which  he  had  brought 
her.     His  appetite  failed  him,  but  imagining  if 

vol.  m.  N 


■*  To-morrow,"  he  cried 
to-morrow  I  leave  life,  jo; 
for  death— death  T  he  rep 
chain,  and  ground  bis  teet 
potent  rage. 

"  To-morrow,"  he  agai 
I  die.  1  shall  never  agaii 
the  free  air.  1  must  lei 
every  thing,  to  die—  di 
death  of  a  dog  !  Pshaw  ! 
another1 — but  to  die  at  ali 
where  art  thou '.  Why  a 
again  he  shook  his  chaii 
dashed  his  clenched  ban 
walk,  till  the  blood  staine 
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self,  this  cold  windy  evening.  What's  a  man 
to  do,  if  you  don't  allow  him  fire  ?  I  might 
have  some,  the  last  evening,  to-morrow  I  die, 
old  clink  the  keys,  ah  I  ah  t  ah  P 

"  Thou'lt  change  thy  note  to-morrow,"  said 
the  jailor,  "  the  more  audacious  they  be  at  first, 
the  more  chicken  hearted  they  be  at  last  It's 
always  the  way — the  brutes." 

Grumbling  these  words  he  departed,  well 
securing  the  door,  and  again  leaving  Monk  to 
his  miserable  reflections. 

The  evening  was  closing  in,  and  the  wind 
blew  against  the  strong  prison,  but  it  rocked 
not,  nor  felt  the  blustering  blast.  Monk  heard 
it  howling  down  the  long  corridor.  He  was 
feverish,  yet  cold ;  his  head  ached,  his  eyeballs 
burnt,  his  hands  were  involuntarily  clenched 
with  straining  firmness,  his  lips  compressed. 
He  lay  curled  up  on  the  floor,  his  head  resting 
on  the  low  bed,  and  his  mind  in  agony,  divided 
between  vain  remembrances  of  the  past,  and 
shuddering  horror  of  the  morrow.  He  be- 
n  3 


i 


of  that  father's  death— 1 
groaned — be  thought  of 
bitterly,  be  groaned — hi 
dered  men  slaughtered  b 
plunder,  of  days  and  0 
confusion. 

"  'Where  U  now  my  gl 
striking  his  forehead  wil 
■'  where  are  those  who  er 
who  loved  me?  They  w 
them.  "Where  are  my  jc 
They  are  passed  for  ct 
them  over  again — I  mn 
That  will  be  my  last  trit 
mired  and  applauded  by 
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time  stood  in  frowning  array  before  him, 
stripped  of  all  the  mock  glare,  that  false  feel- 
ing, and  excitement,  had  thrown  over  them.  No 
riotous  companions  were  there  present,  to  laud 
him  for  murders,  and  laugh  with  him  over 
skilful  robberies,  or  listen,  with  envy  and  admi- 
ration, to  the  recital  of  his  daring  adventures. 
He  was  alone,  no  voice  was  to  be  heard  save 
that  of  his  groans,  no  sound  but  the  howling 
and  blustering  of  the  wind.  In  his  secret 
soul  he  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  chap- 
lain and  but  for  one  week  more  in  the  world 
he  was  so  soon  to  leave. 

Vain  wishes— «he  rose  and  shouted,  but  no 
one  was  near  to  help  him,  and  again  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  once  more  his  bitter, 
hopeless  thoughts  crowded  fast  upon  him.  He 
felt  that  in  his  present  agonies  his  chastisement 
had  already  commenced.  His  vaunting  spirit 
had  left  him,  he  grovelled  on  the  floor,  and 
rolled  himself  in  torment.  He  could  not  en- 
visage death,  so  closely,  so  coldly  approaching. 


solitude  made  him  an  ab 
There  was  now  but  li 
in  hia  new  found  fears  M 
of  night  He  lifted  his  1 
and  watched  the  swift  flj 
prison  bare,  as  the  wind  b 
One  short,  shrill  whist 
street  below.  Monk  eta 
knew  it  welL  it  was  Bob 
to  the  window,  but  the 
prerented  him  from  set 
Could  he  have  done  so, 
Robin  standing  with  a  ii 
his  aim,- to  all  appearan 
who  were  flying  a  small  ] 
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The  kite  was  on  a  level  with  it  Robin 
again  whistled.  The  Kite  rustled  against  the 
window. 

Monk  scrambled  up  by  the  bars,  extended 
his  arm,  seized  it,  and,  crushing  it,  dragged  it 
through  the  window.  It  was  now  almost  dark. 
The  excited  prisoner  next  drew  in  the  line,  and 
as  he  did  so,  Robin  cast  the  coil  of  rope  at  the 
foot  of  the  walL  Monk  continued  to  draw  in 
the  line  till  he  felt  it  resist,  still  he  continued 
to  drag  it  in,  until  the  end  of  the  rope  which 
he  had  uncoiled,  and  which  was  fastened  to  the 
line,  was  drawn  into  his  cell  His  heart  beat 
with  joy. 

is  I  am  free  I"  he  cried. 

The  rope  was  all  dragged  in,  save  the  end, 
and  then  Monk  felt  something  which  resisted. 
He  climbed  to  the  window,  and  putting  forth 
his  arm  felt  a  rod  of  iron,  which,  having  drawn 
through  the  bars,  to  his  inmost  joy  he  discovered 
to  be  a  stout  crow  bar.  At  the  end  also  of  the 
rope  was  an  iron  hook  well  secured,  and  the 
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rope  itself  bad  large  knots,  at  short  distance*, 
to  aid  the  descent  of  the  prisoner. 

Raising  his  mattress,  Monk  secured  his 
treasures  beneath  it,  and  threw  the  kite  and 
line  again  from  the  window.  In  the  adjoining 
street,  a  well  got  up  disturbance,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whole  neighbourhood,  young 
and  old,  and  left  the  vicinity  of  the  gaol  in 
perfect  solitude.  Escape  was  now  within  the 
reach  of  our  reckless  hero,  and  he  felt  full  con- 
fidence in  himself,  that  he  should  be  well  able 
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the  jailor,  and  planned  within  himself  the  dif- 
ferent steps  of  his  flight. 

Difficult  indeed  would  be  the  enterprise,  but 
Harry  Monk  recalled,  with  triumph,  to  his  mind 
many  a  hairbreadth  escape  of  former  days.  A 
bright,  triumphant  smile  illumined  his  emaciated 
countenance,  when  he  told  over  to  himself  feats 
of  cleverness,  which  indeed  seem  to  have  long 
since  cheated  the  hangman  of  his  office.  Life 
and  death  now  stood  upon  the  hazard  of  the 
die.  "  I  will  risk  it,"  he  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  I  never  yet  failed — fate  be  propiti- 
ous! Huzza!" 


s 


Tub  Jailor  paid  his  last  t 
prisoner  full  of  jests  and 
(ruth  be  had  no  difficulty  in 
were  his  heart  and  spirits 

regaining  his  liberty. 

"  We  shall  see  how  thou  i 

morning,  my  fine  lad,"  grow 
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"  Hang  the  chaplain  and  thee  too,"  cried 
Monk,  "  get  thee  gone,  and  let  me  sleep.  Thou 
wilt  see,  I  can  die  like  a  man,  bo  none  of  thy 
taunting  impertinence." 

i€  We  shall  see,  so  a  good  night's  rest  to 
thee,  for  it's  thy  last." 

"  Good  night,  my  man,"  replied  Monk,  and 
stretched  himself  with  a  drowsy  air  on  his  bed, 
as  the  jailor  left  the  cell 

He  heard  the  door  fast  locked,  bolted,  and 
barred  ;  he  listened  laughing  to  the  jailor's 
retreating  footsteps,  he  heard  him  close  a  heavy 
door  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  and  he  heard 
the  sound  thereof  echo  and  die  away.  Then 
all  was  silent,  but  the  blustering  wind,  and 
Monk  was  alone  in  darkness.  The  cells  about 
him  were  without  tenants,  he  waited  half 
an  hour,  and  then  jumping  to  his  feet  said — 

"  The  time  is  come  I  now  for  liberty !" 

He  drew  his  treasures  from  their  hiding 
place,  and  began  to  dispose  them  for  his  es- 
cape.    His  fetters  were  a  dreadful  hindrance 


lupc,  muii  an  would  run 
the  crow-bar  he  wrenched 
the  window  it  defended, 
time  and  trouble,  and  grei 
he  felt  it  yield  to  his  en 
step  was  to  drag  his  bedstc 
dow,  which  having  done, 
iron  hook,  attached  to  the 
legs  of  the  bedstead,  bine 
with  his  shirt,  which  he  t» 
purpose. 

All  this  being  acted  in 
cupied  a  much  greater  port 
■would  have-done  by  dayligl 
rope  from  the  window,  and 
end  fall  on  the  roof  baneat 
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bar,  deeming  he  might  perchance  need  some 
weapon  of  defence.  The  roaring  of  the  wind 
deadened  the  noise  of  its  fall,  as  it  rattled  on 
the  roof. 

Monk  was  a  broad  shouldered  and  wide 
chested  man,  and  it  was  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  able  to  pass  his  shoulders 
through  the  window. 

He  first  passed  his  legs  through,  holding  the 
rope  with  his  knees,  whilst  his  fetters  clinked 
at  every  movement,  and  might  perhaps  have  be* 
frayed  him,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  confusing 
roar  and  bluster  of  the  wind.  He  grasped 
the  rope  tightly,  and  by  main  strength  en- 
deavoured to  force  his  shoulders  through  the 
opening.  He  was  torn  and  bruised,  and  des- 
pite the  cold,  the  perspiration  started  from 
every  pore.  He  rested  a  minute-hie  mouth 
was  parched,  and  his  frame  shook  with  his 
exertions. 

Again  he  strained  every  muscle,  and  with  a 
few  more  violent  efforts,  freed  himself  from 


He  cautiously  descended 
sided  him,  and  rendered  hi 
but  the  wind  swayed  him 
wards,  and  in  the  thick  da 
see  the  rope  he  held. 

At  length  he  felt  the 
from  his  ankles,  rest  again 
next  second  he  himself  sto 

He  groped  about  for  t 
having  found  he  stood  a 
himself  and  take  breath. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  not! 
posh  boldly  forward,  creep 
dow,  or,  in  default  of  that 
tion  of  some  house,  and  dr 

Wm  ho  tn  nrlw-™—  •* 
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The  roofs  of  the  houses  had  no  parapets  as 
in  these  modern  days,  but  there  was  a  depres- 
sion on  the  summit  of  the  roof,  along  which 
Monk  crept  on  all  fours,  for  the  force  of  the 
wind  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  walk  up- 
right at  that  extreme  height,  in  darkness,  and 
without  the  least  shelter.  He  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  stop,  when  gusts  blew  with  increased 
violence,  then  he  advanced  with  caution,  grop- 
ing his  way,  not  knowing  what  impedimenta 
he  might  encounter,  or  whether  the  next  move- 
ment might  not  prove  his  death. 

He  crept  on,  and  the  depression  in  the  roof 
was  passed.  Those  which  next  presented  them- 
selves were  long  and  steep,  ending  in  a  ridge  at 
the  summit.  Now  the  difficulty  was  great  in- 
deed. Monk  felt  the  ridge  with  his  hands. 
It  was  too  narrow  to  walk,  or  to  crawl  upon. 
He  thought  to  sit  astride  upon  it,  and  to  move 
himself  on  by  the  help  of  his  hands,  but  that 
was  impossible,  as  the  chains  that  bound  his 
legs  prevented  it.    He  paused  awhile,  and  then 


who  is  swimming. 

Little  did  those  who  slept 
or  dream  of  his  perilous  po 
those  w1m>  listened  to  the  ft 
sound  added  to  their  com! 
which  was  enacting  above  tb 

Prom  time  to  time  Mod) 
swang  hi*  legs  from  one  side 
order  to  feel  for  a  window,  bi 
without  one  hitherto,  and  stil 
darkness,  on  he  went  His 
be  extremely  painful,  in  as  i 
fusions  about  his  shoulders 
themselves  felt,  at  every  mov 
"She  crow-bar  too,  was  an  en 

]  it  too  vbItmMa  tnhci 
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reached  the  end  of  the  street,  and  there  re- 
mained but  five  more  houses  to  pass.  He  ex- 
tended his  hand9  and  it  met  with  something  to 
bar  his  farther  progress,  he  felt  it  on  all  sides, 
and  deemed  it  to  be,  as  it  truly  was,  a  stack  of 
twisted  and  carved  chimneys  clustered  together, 
and  forming  a  barrier,  which,  if  he  wished  to 
pass,  it  would  be  necessary  to -climb  round. 

He  had  till  then  met  with  no  such  hindrance, 
as  the  chimneys  of  the  houses  just  passed, 
arose  from  the  sides  of  the  roof  and  not  from 
the  summit. 

Monk  took  counsel  with  himself,  as  to  his 
future  course.  He  dragged  his  weary  body 
close  to  the  chimneys,  and  supporting  himself 
by  them,  rose  on  his  feet. 

They  were  somewhat  taller  than  he  antici- 
pated, but  by  stretching  his  arm,  he  could 
easily  feel  the  aperture  at  the  top.  He  sighed, 
for  they  were  much  too  narrow  to  admit  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
the  plan  he  had  formed  of  descending  that  way 


I 


dow   the  roofa   presented. 
to  Monk  by  a  faint  light  shi 

"  I  must  reach  that  win 
now  for  it" 

To  pass  the  stack  of  chi 
of  the  roof  he  deemed  toe 
sides  were  very  steep,  and 
in  heavy  showers  from  tic 
them  awfully  slippery  and 
the  tip  of  his  foot  he  felt  t 
on  which  the  chimneys  t 
be  wide  enough  to  give  pis 
as  far  as  he  could  judge. 

Discharging  all  thoughts 
mind,  he  held  mat  with  his  ; 
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scarcely  to  allow  him  to  raise  his  arms,  but 
what  were  pain  and  danger  to  a  man  with  but 
one  chance  of  escape,  and  but  a  few  hours  be- 
tween him  and  death ! 

He  had  performed  half  the  perilous  passage 
when  the  tile  by  which  he  held,  and  of  which 
many  surrounded  the  openings  of  the  chimneys, 
suddenly  gave  way,  as  he  was  passing  the  other 
hand  forward  to  grasp  the  next  tiles. 

Before  he  could  do  so,  his  feet  slipped,  and 
he  fell  on  his  knees  beneath  the  chimneys. 
His  hands  were  cold  and  stiff.  He  stretched 
them  forth,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  somewhat 
whereby  to  regain  his  lost  position.  He  could 
feel  nothing  but  the  wet  roof,  and  the  rain  was 
beating  furiously  in  his  face.  He  tried  to  crawl 
up,  but  as  soon  as  he  moved  he  slipped  back 
again.  After  several  attempts,  he  again  re- 
mained stationary.  He  was  many  feet  from 
his  former  situation,  and  he  could  not  tell  how 
near  he  might  be  to  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

To  remain  where  he  was  he  knew  was  useless. 


a  hurricane,  and  the  rain 
upon  him,  were  tcwiJderin; 
man,  and  drenched  to  the  s 
encumbered  by  hie  fetters, 
an  instant 

The  thought  of  the  fate  i 
should  he  fail,  in  his  preset 
him  a  desperate  strength  an 
arose  on  his  feet,  and  with 
strong  against  him  with  a 
be  rushed  up  the  side  of  the 
the  summit,  which  he  did 
calculated  on  doing,  the  st 
continuing,  carried  him  ovei 
His  feet  became  entangled 
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of  herculean  power,  he  saved  himself  from  the 
last  fatal  fall  He  grappled  with  the  tilesT 
panting,  and  with  grinding  teeth. 

His  legs  were  hanging  over  the  edge,  hi» 
body  alone  rested  on  the  roof.  His  chest 
swelled,  his  muscles  hardened,  his  breath  was 
deep,  and  fast  All  his  efforts  were  united 
again  to  drag  himself  on  to  the  roof.  There 
was  nothing  he  could  grasp.  His  nails  scratched 
against  the  tiles,  his  bosom  heaved  against  them. 
His  previous  efforts  served  but  to  weaken  him, 
he  felt  his  strength  giving  way,  and  despair 
stealing  over  him.  For  an  instant  his  crimes 
stood  again  arrayed  before  him,  a  cold  shiver 
seized  him,  a  short  suppressed  cry  burst  from 
him.  He  made  his  last  agonized  effort,  and  en- 
deavoured to  swing  his  legs  round  on  the  roof. 
This  effort  of  despair  failed.  His  hands  let  go 
their  hold.  His  body  swayed  round — with  a 
stifled  groan,  a  convulsive  quiver,  he  fell, 
amidst  wind  and  darkness,  and  clanking  of 
chains,  into  the  street  beneath. 


all  around  him,  lay  exposed  t 
heeding  it  as  little  as  the 
ment  upon  which  he  restet 
now  to  the  murderer — the 
justice  was  upon   him,  gr* 


Harry  Monk,  the  invinc 
whom  all  human  nature  b! 
who  had  defied  death  and  i 
earth,  now  prostrate,  disable 
than  a  bleeding,  mangled, 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


Monk  remained  motionless  lying  in  the  street 
for  some  time,  and  none  came  by  to  succour 
him.  The  street  was  always  unfrequented, 
and  at  that  hour  deserted* 

On  recovering  his  senses,  it  was  some  little 
time  before  he  could  distinctly  remember  all , 
that  had  passed.  The  events  of  the  night  slowly 
presented  themselves  to  his  mind  as  some  terri- 
ble dream,  then  came  the  recollection  of  the 
fate  he  had  endeavoured  to  escape,   and  the 
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dulling  thought  that  he  had  failed  in  ha  it- 
tempt.  All  reflection  however  was  drowned  id 
intense  mgony.  The  wretched  man  endeavoured 
to  rise,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  contrived  to 
sit  up.  To  rise  on  his  feet  he  found  to  be 
utterly  impossible ;  and  he  breathed  with  pain 
and  labour. 

The  rain  was  etui  falling,  and  beating  upon 
him.  An  icy  coldness  stiffened  his  every  limb, 
and  falling  back  to  tbe  ground,  deep  groans 
escaped  from  his  breast.      He  felt  that   to 
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Monk  remained  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
groaning,  trembling  with  dread  and  pain,  think- 
ing  each  minute  would  be  his  last.  The  watch, 
in  passing,  heard  his  moans,  and  anon  three 
men  with  lights  stood  around  him. 

"  What  aileth  thee,  man  ?"  cried  one,  but 
Monk  could  not  answer  him  intelligibly,  owing 
to  a  fracture  of  the  under  jaw. 

"  I  say,  look'ee  here,"  cried  another  of  those 
who  came  to  his  help,  "  here  be  fetters  on  his 
arms  and  legs !  he's  no  better  than  he  should 
be." 

The  attention  of  the  three  men  was  directed 
to  the  irons,  and  it  was  resolved  to  remove 
Monk  to  the  prison  forthwith,  as  they  opined 
that  a  man  decorated  as  he  was,  must  have  been 
an  inmate  of  that  stronghold. 

They  raised  him  between  them,  and  in  their 
awkwardness  redoubled  all  his  pain — to  this  his 
deep  groans  bore  witness. 

During  the  short  journey,  they  came  to  the 
resolution  that  their  burden  must  be  Harry 

vol.  in.  o 


■urtied  ail  within  the  drc 
wretched  prisoners,  from 
Hvion,  to  distress,  and  a 
woes. 

The  heaty  doors  were  i 
entrance  to  the  three  wat 
bore.  The  jailor  held  h 
Monk's  face,  distorted  by 
pain,  and  covered  with  bl 

"  Harry  Monk,  by  Gr 
forthwith  summoned  bis  c 

The  miserable  culprit  1 
in  one  of  the  lower  roomi 
for  the  surgeon,  others  to 
saw  the  rope  banging  froi 
witness  tA  fci«  "wJ«  *»f  — 
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and  a  dislocated  wrist,  and  internal  injuries. 
That  he  should  ever  recover  he  moreover  pro- 
nounced to  be  impossible. 

The  proper  authorities  were  made  cognizant 
of  all  that  had  passed,  but  it  was  determined 
that  no  reprieve  should  be  allowed  the  prisoner, 
but  that  the  execution  should  take  place  that 
morning  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  despair  of  the  miserable  Harry  Monk 
was  extreme,  when  he  was  told  he  must  pre* 
pare  for  death. 

The  grey,  cold  dawn  of  autumn  was  looking 
in  upon  him  with  sickly  light  The  chaplain 
of  the  prison  knelt  beside  his  couch  of  anguish. 
The  fever  of  pain  shook  his  frame,  but  for 
a  moment  he  forgot  all,  in  the  horror  of  his 
approaching  death.  By  signs,  and  groans, 
and  mumbled  words,  he  entreated  for  pardon. 
His  riotous  daring  was  at  an  end,  he  trem- 
bled like  a  woman,  and  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

He  was  told  a  friend  wished  to  speak  to  him 
o  3 


seeing  him  once  more, 
himself  closely,  and  oth< 
self,  he  gained  admittar 
He  turned  pale  when  '. 
guilty  partner  of  his  lii 
bled  when  he  witnessed  1 
for  he  had  not  courage  ! 
before  one  who  might  i 
former  comrades ;  those 
himself,  in  order  that  ht 
by  his  matchless  daring. 

Robin  took  his  clamor 
Monk  looked  wildly  at  1 
seemed  not  to  know  him. 

"  Thou  hast  a  son,"  ; 
bwW  ----    '" 
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son,  by  dying  shortly  after  his  birth,  neither 
did  he  deem  it  necessary  to  tell  his  friend  that 
the  hapless  Catherine  was  also  at  the  point  of 
death. 

The  signs  of  agony  expressed  by  the  wretched 
criminal  redoubled.  He  made  vain  efforts  to 
apeak,  and  at  last  by  signs  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  write. 

Scarcely  legibly  he  scrawled  a  few  words — 
"  Dear  Catherine,  farewell  for  ever — return 
forthwith  to  your  father." 

This  he  was  permitted  to  give  to  Robin, 
and  now  those  who  came  to  carry  him  forth 
entered.  He  wrung  the  hand  of  his  friend, 
and  without  a  word  Robin  hurried  away. 

Monk  was  placed  in  the  cart  which  awaited 
him,  without  fetters,  and  his  arms  unpinioned. 
The  soldiers  who  were  to  escort  him  rode 
around  the  helpless  wretch,  in  all  the  strength 
and  pride  of  manhood,  and  the  chargers 
curvetted  and  tossed  their  heads,  and  threw 


alike  in  mind  and  body. 
The  history  of  his  esc 
in  the  neighbourhood, 
drawn  from  the  prison, 
rash  towards  him,  and 
bat  when  they  beheld 
still  more  ghastly  from 
with  blood,  which  bcw 
silence  fell  upon  them, 
felt  by  one  and  all.  I 
a  jailor,  who  sat  behii 
hand.  When  the  rougl 
progress  he  fainted,  nei 
himself  till  shortly  befoi 
tree. 
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bearing  they  looked  for  ?  where  was  his  con- 
tempt of  death  ?  where  were  his  high  spirits, 
and  his  scornful  demeanour  ? 

The  crowd  only  spoke  in  murmurs.  Those 
who  admired  him  felt  ehilled  and  oppressed— 
those  who  condemned  him  felt  fall  of  pity  for 
the  guilty  creature  who  had  stained  his  soul 
with  so  many  crimes.  Joe  Foley  had  been 
executed  the  week  before,  and  therefore  had 
not  the  luxury  of  beholding  his  rival's  death. 

They  reached  the  fatal  spot.  The  soldiers 
formed  round  the  gallows,  and  Monk  was  lifted 
on  the  scaffold.  He  rolled  his  languid  eyes  on 
all  sides — he  thought  he  beheld  thousands  of 
demons  waiting  for  him ;  and  in  the  murmurs 
of  the  crowd,  he  heard  the  rushing  of  waves  of 
fire.  All  distinctness  of  thought  had  left  him, 
but  a  horrid  sensation  of  fear  and  trembling 
were  on  him.  Every  object  swam  before  his 
eyes.  The  gallows  seemed  tossing  in  a  storm, 
the  sickly  sun  struggling  through  watery  clouds, 
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appeared   to   be  a   fiery   face  frowning  upon 

The  jailor  supported  him,  whilst  the  rope 
was  passed  round  his  throat.  There  was  silence, 
arid  hundreds  of  eyes  were  riveted  on  the 
countenance  of  Monk,  with  expression  of  awe 
and  dread.  He  had  glanced  round,  it  was  bis 
last  look,  one  of  agony  and  wildness.  A  vague 
idea  ol  something  horrible  shook  his  souL  He 
feebly  tried  to  push  the  executioner  from  him. 
One  j 
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It  was  about  three  months  after  the  fatal  day 
on  which  Monk  died,  that  Catherine,  pale  and 
feeble,  a  shadow  of  her  former  blooming  self, 
once  more  found  herself  among  the  well  known 
downs. 

The  poor  girl  had  been  with  difficulty 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  death,  an  illness  of 
a  fearful  nature  had  followed  the  birth  of  her 
child. 

Every  well  remembered  object  renewed  her 
grief.  The  unweildy  coach  which  conveyed 
o  5 
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her  moved  slowly  and  heavily  along  the  nar- 
row road.  Night  was  closing  b,  anil  km  I 
distance  she  beheld  lights  in  the  house  of  the 
yeoman.  Her  heart  beat  faat.  She  was  one* 
more  to  see  her  father,  and  every  minute  now 
appeared  a  long  and  weary  hour.  She  thought 
of  the  last  time  she  had  beheld  him,  when 
full  of  love  for  her  husband,  she  had  been 
torn  so  suddenly  from  his  arms,  and  then  u 
:   fear  smote   her.      Should  she  indeed 
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The  nearer  she  approached,  the  more  painful 
her  agitation  became,  and  when  she  reached 
the  porch,  here  it  was  with  difficulty  her  trem- 
bling limbs  supported  their  tottering  burden. 
But  in  another  moment  the  good,  kind  Anne 
Wingfield  had  received  her,  and  full  of  sur- 
prise and  joy,  had  thrown  herself  on  her  neck. 

"  How  is  my  father  ?"  gasped  Catherine, 
waiting  in  agony  for  the  answer. 

"  He  is  well,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  next 
instant  Catherine,  forgetting  all  weakness,  had 
rushed  up  the  stairs,  entered  the  room  where 
sat  Sir  Anthony,  and  thrown  herself  into]  his 
arms. 

"  Catherine,"  cried  the  knight,  holding  her 
in  his  arms,  and  covering  her  with  kisses,  "  is 
it  thou,  my  dear,  dear  Katie  ?" 

Catherine  could  only  answer  by  kisses  and 
tears,  whilst  she  clung  to  her  father,  as  though 
she  was  about  to  be  torn  away  from  him.  All 
her  past  misery  seemed  for  a  brief  space  to  be 
forgotten,  and  past  events  appeared  a  dream. 
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She  was  again  with  her  father,  and  e\ie  toU 
him,  a  thousand  times,  that  she  should  never 
leave  him  again. 

It  waa  long  before  they  could  talk  calmly- 

The  Wingficlds  had  supped  in  another  apart- 
ment, that  they  might  not  be  interrupted,  awi 
the  knight  and  his  daughter  remained  alone. 

"  Where  is  thy  husband,  Master  Lee?"  en- 
quired Sir  Anthony  after  awhile 

Catherine    hid    her    head    on    her  father's 
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ras  spared  the  knowledge  of  all  that  she  had 
suffered — her  tortures  and  miseries. 

Catherine,  as  she  sat  beside  her  father  and 
held  his  hand,  and  looked  on  his  calm  and 
noble  face,  felt  safe,  and  purified,  for  all  the 
degradation  and  villany  she  had  beheld,  seemed 
to  taint  her,  as  §  he  lived  among  it ;  she  now 
marvelled  at  the  rash  madness  which  had  led 
her  on  to  leave  her  father,  and  to  quit  him  as 
she  had  done. 

His  kind  and  tender  manner  towards  her 
added  a  thousand  pangs  to  her  repentance. 
She  never  tired  of  sitting  by  him,  and  watch- 
ing all  his  movements — it  seemed  to  heal  all 
her  woes,  and  calm  her  mind.  As  for  her  hus- 
band, it  was  agony  and  shame  to  think  of  him. 
Her  love  had  vanished,  she  no  longer  thought 
of  him,  but  as  the  wretched  criminal  he  was  in 
truth.  She  was  spared  one  additional  pang, 
she  never  knew,  that  for  love  of  her,  he  had 
caused  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  hapless 
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homd  suspicions  as  to  trie 
she  never  knew  tbe  dread 
Her  whole  pleasure  noi 
herself  op  entirely  to  her 
to  him  waa  beautiful  to 
and  ipirits  of  Catherine  1 
from  which  they  could 
wu  changed  indeed.  Bi 
in  her  energies,  which  for 
to  tbe  utmost  of  her  pow< 
new  left  to  her  on  earth, 
his  every  wish ;  sad  in  ei 
she  tried  to  wipe  oat  the 
him. 

At  the  restoration,  G 
cavalier  some  compensati 
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Catherine  did  not  long  survive  him.  She  had 
lived  long  enough.  Her  broken  spirit  could 
not  exist  without  his  tenderness.  Her  father 
gone,  her  earthly  ties  were  broken,  and  she 
soon  after  slept  peaceably  beside  him,  beneath 
the  dark  shade  of  the  tufted  ancient  yews. 


THE  END. 


T.  V.  Kr*BT.  Fiintn,  Si  Hur 


